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PREFACE. 


THERE  are  some  quotations  so  thoroughly  hack- 
nied  that  they  have  almost  an  air  of  recovered 
novelty,  and  this  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Pope's 
line : — 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

And  perhaps  we  do  not  err  in  saying  that  this 
is  true  of  his  physical  as  well  as  moral  nature, 
though  the  latter  is  more  directly  indicated  by 
the  poet. 

Religion,  in  Christian  countries,  has  already 
made  the  mass  of  mankind  familiar  with  all  that 
is  necessary  or  perhaps  possible  for  them  certainly 
to  know  of  their  moral  nature.  Her  instructions 
may  have  been  neglected,  but  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  almost  all  men,  and  form  a  fundamental 
portion  of  the  education  of  the  poorest. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  there 
is  little  even  of  the  true  understanding  of  their 
eternal  destinies  among  men,  and  that  few  prac- 
tise, or  even  remember  in  age,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  youth.  The  world,  passion,  and 
sensual  interests  draw  them  away,  and  religion  is 
almost  only  cherished  by  childhood,  yet  faintly 
tempted,  or  by  age,  no  longer  susceptible  of  temp- 
tation. 

This  is  a  mournful  picture  of  the  world,  and  the 
question  arises,  what  shall  be  done  to  alter  it? — 
to  substitute  pure  lights  for  its  troubled  shadows, 
and  the  lineaments  of  beauty  and  of  virtue  for  the 
features  of  deformity  and  vice  ?  The  change  can- 
not be  made  by  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  for 
1^e  world  has  long  been  in  possession  of  the  whole 
truth  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  eternal 
ends  of  man's  creation,  and  yet  its  practice  is 
nothing  equal  to  its  knowledge.  Discontented 
with  himself,  and  seeking  relief  from  the  stings 
of  conscience  in  the  plea  of  ignorance,  man  wan- 
ders in  pursuit  of  new  facts  and  systems,  and 
calls  in  a  corrupted  and  fallible  reason  to  quiet 
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his  mind  by  falsifying  the  rule  which  passion  and 
self-interest  will  not  suffer  him  to  practise.  He 
forgets  that  in  the  concerns  of  eternity  his  first 
earthly  witness  must  be  the  experience  of  his  own 
heart  and  soul,  and  he  builds  up  false  theories 
upon  the  conjectured  feelings  of  others,  instead 
of  being  guided  by  the  secret  history  of  his  own 
mind.  He  forgets  that  faith,  true  faith,  is  first 
lost  by  indolence  and  vice,  and  never  receives  its 
first  blow  from  reason ;  that  doubt  is  a  feeling — 
a  passion — a  temptation — and  not  an  induction 
of  judgment,  or  pure  act  of  the  intellect ;  that 
virtue,  Christian  virtue  alone,  is  the  object  of 
man's  abode  on  earth,  and  that  the  span  of 
knowledge  which  he  can  here  acquire  is  only 
useful  when  employed  in  simple-hearted  subservi- 
ence to  goodness ;  that  virtue  should  be  the 
queen  of  mortal  desires,  and  that  knowledge  only 
looks  beautiful  as  a  handmaiden,  standing  by  her 
throne. 

These  are  old  truths,  but  the  times  make  them 
look  new  ones.  The  handmaiden  has  become  the 
queen,  by  the  consent  even  of  the  highly  informed 
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and  the  influential ;  and  virtue,  pure,  religious, 
Christian  virtue,  dethroned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
sanguine  and  the  ambitious,  is  left  to  wander 
neglected  through  the  world,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  homes  of  the  lowly  and  the  worldly  ignorant. 
Men  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  which  leaves  the  world  still  in  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  science  of  psychology 
(as  it  is  called)  ;  that  it  presents  a  set  of  schools 
in  our  own  days  no  less  worthy  of  the  derision  of 
the  satirist  than  those  which  have  almost  only 
descended  to  us  in  the  ridicule  of  Lucian ;  while 
our  religion  (for  even  ridicule  is  not  a  match  for 
truth)  has  alone  survived  and  baffled  the  piercing 
keenness  of  that  satirist,  as  well  as  others.  They 
overlook  the  broad  and  staring  fact,  that  the 
lives  of  the  most  religious  Christians  have  been, 
and  are,  the  most  virtuous  of  all  lives ;  and  that 
the  lives  of  infidels  present  no  instances  of  virtue 
or  benevolence  which  can  at  all  be  compared  with 
even  an  inferior  practice  of  Christianity.  The 
^reat  error  is,  that  care  is  not  taken  in  educa- 
tion to  make  the  learner  acquainted  with  the 
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real  object  and  use  of  any  branch  of  information 
which  he  is  about  to  acquire ;  and  made  to  see, 
not  merely  in  what  manner  it  can  advance  his 
progress  in  life,  but  what  relation  it  has  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  how  it  may  enable  him  to  promote 
the  interests  of  heaven,  and  to  accomplish  the 
eternal  end  of  his  own  creation. 

It  would  be  sanguine,  perhaps,  to  hope,  that 
the  kingdom  of  passion  and  of  the  world  can 
ever  wholly  be  subdued,  while  the  will  of  man 
continues  free.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  crimi- 
nal to  despair  of  our  race,  and  indolently  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  it  may  not  be  considerably 
diminished.  However,  this  great  work  must  be 
accomplished  by  minds  more  gifted,  and  purer 
hearts  than  fall  to  the  generality  even  of  those 
who  are  anxious  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  All  that  these  last  can  hope  to  do 
must  be  to  assist,  as  far  as  their  humble  capacity 
enables  them,  the  struggle  of  virtue  against  pas- 
sion— of  the  wisdom  of  feeling  against  the  wisdom 
of  mere  cold,  objectless,  wrorldly  knowledge.  This 
must  be  done  by  them,  not  by  the  vain,  exciting, 
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and  worse  than  useless  stimulus  of  new  psychologi- 
cal or  moral  speculations,  but  by  diffusing  more 
widely,  and  reviving  in  the  minds  of  men,  in 
novel  and  attractive  forms,  the  old  and  immuta- 
ble Christian  truths,  and  thus  winning  back  the 
heart  to  love  what  the  head  has  taught  it  to 
regard  with  coldness. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  following  work  to 
make  a  slight  effort  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to. 
We  have  sought  to  add  to  that  knowledge  of  his 
moral  nature  which  his  religious  education  supplies 
to  the  young  Christian,  such  a  knowledge  of  his 
physiological  existence,  of  the  wonders  of  his  own 
frame,  as  might  assist  him  in  the  observance  of 
his  heavenly  duties.  For  man  owes  a  duty  to  his 
frame  as  well  as  to  his  spirit;  and  the  development 
and  right  use  of  the  former  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  latter.  The  neglect  of  necessary 
exercjse,  of  that  regularity  of  living  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  bodily  health,  the  excessive  and  ener- 
vating use  of  sensual  enjoyments,  even  of  what 
appear  to  be  harmless  in  themselves,  the  loss  of 
time  and  of  all  vigorous  resolution  in  using  need- 
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less  pleasure  merely  for  pleasure's  sake;  all  these 
are  sins  against  a  man's  own  physical  nature, 
which  weigh  down  the  efforts  of  the  spiritual, 
and  load  it  with  a  deep  responsibility.  In  order 
to  excite  in  young  persons  a  right  feeling  of  the 
value  of  that  frame — that  strange  mixture  of 
beauty  and  imperfection — with  which  the  Author 
of  nature  has  gifted  him  on  earth,  and  which  is 
destined  to  partake  his  immortality,  we  have 
finished  this  volume  illustrative  of  External  Sen- 
sation. It  was  intended  at  first  to  arrange  in  a 
popular  form,  and  illustrate  by  amusing  fables, 
the  whole  science  of  physiology ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  such  a  design  must  necessarily 
extend  to  a  greater  length,  and  demand  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  time,  than  would  be. warranted  by  the 
uncertainty  of  its  reception  with  the  public.  We 
have,  therefore,  confined  the  undertaking  at  pre- 
sent to  the  five  external  Senses,  which,  if  the 
public  approbation  should  not  warrant  the  com- 
pletion of  our  design,  will  form  a  little  work, 
complete  in  itself.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  book 

should   be   thought  commendable,  it  will   be  fol- 
2 
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lowed  up  by  a  second  volume,  necessarily  more 
interesting  than  the  present,  on  Internal  Sensa- 
tion; and  by  perhaps  one  more,  intended  to  illus- 
trate Motion. 

In  Chapter  XIV.  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  summary  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  their  offices.  We  have  also  endeavored,  under 
the  form  of  a  portrait  carefully  sketched,  and  com- 
pared with  the  great  Christian  rule  (yet  without 
presuming  to  touch  on  its  most  sacred  mysteries), 
to  complete  the  work,  by  making  the  young  reader 
fully  acquainted  with  the  ultimate  object  of  its  con- 
tents, with  a  compendium  of  all  his  duties  and  all 
his  powers.* 

*  In  doing  this,  the  writer  has  hail  another  duty  to  per- 
form, in  addition  to  that  of  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  virtue  and  of  his  fellow-creatures.  We  shall 
here  plainly  explain  what  that  duty  is,  and  we  would  pray 
the  reader  not  to  consider  these  few  lines  as  an  intrusion 
on  his  time,  but  to  pardon  them,  as  originating  in  a  sense 
of  duty,  which  the  writer  owes  to  his  Creator,  to  some  dear 
friends,  and  to  himself.  It  has  happened  that  in  younger 
days,  when  his  character  was  yet  unformed,  unsettled,  his 
mind  but  indifferently  developed,  his  heart  filled  with  am- 
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The  table  of  contents  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
plan  of  the  work.  Each  tale  is  preceded  by  brief 
introductions,  explanatory  of  the  mechanism  and 
uses  of  the  sense  which  it  illustrates.  They  are 
followed  by  one  chapter  on  the  Intellect,  intended 

bitious  and  distracting  passions,  which  rendered  self-know- 
ledge and  clearness  of  judgment  not  merely  difficult,  but 
impossible,  tlie  opinions  (if  they  then  deserved  the  name) 
of  the  writer  of  this  book  were  different  from  those  which 
may,  in  a  slight  degree,  be  found  scattered  over  its  pages, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  portrait  above  alluded  to.  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  him,  therefore,  to  leave  a  record  of  the 
real,  solid,  and  deeply-pondered  opinions  of  his  manhood, 
in  the  hands  of  those,  whom  the  example  or  conversation 
of  his  youth  (for  a  certain  period)  might  have  had  the 
slightest  influence  in  misleading.  He  does  not  deem  it 
incumbent  on  him  here  to  furnish,  even  to  those  persons, 
the  foundations  and  support  of  his  present  opinions;  for 
the  same  arguments,  and  still  more  sacred  modes  of  con- 
viction, which  were  successful  with  him,  are  open  to  all. 
He  only  wishes  that  all  those  in  whose  presence  his  lips 
may  have  ever  rashly  dropped  a  sentiment  of  error,  may 
now  clearly  understand  that  the  opinions  here  put  for- 
ward, as  they  were  those  which  education  instilled  into 
his  mind,  are  also  those  in  which  it  is  his  fondest  hope  to 
die.  The  conviction  of  their  truth,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most 
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chiefly  to  point  out  to  the  young  reader  his  duties 
with  respect  to  sensation  in  general,  and  the  whole 
is  concluded  by  the  allegorical  story  of  Psyche, 
intended  to  represent  the  human  Soul,  or  Will ; 
pointing  out  some  of  the  temptations  to  which 

intimate  impression  which  has  been  ever  made  upon  hi? 
soul,  is  also  doubly  dear  to  his  heart,  from  his  slight  and 
brief  experience  of  the  hollowness  and  insufficiency  of 
others.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  him  to  Bay  all  he 
feels  upon  this  subject,  all  his  sorrow  for  the  wanderings 
of  his  own  mind,  and  all  his  anxiety  for  the  safe  conduct 
of  those  who  have  the  same  experience,  and  all  the  same 
dangers  to  contend  with.  Some  future  work,  perhaps,  may 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  more  fully  upon  it, 
than  it  would  be  proper  to  do  even  in  a  note  to  a  book 
intended,  in  a  great  measure,  for  amusing  purposes.  For 
what  has  here  been  said,  he  entreats  the  reader's  indul- 
gence, for  he  is  sensible  that  there  is  often  an  obtrusion  in 
self-blame,  as  well  as  in  self-praise,  between  which  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  the  path  of  discretion  and  simple  duty. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  duty  can  render  entirely  blameless 
the  obtrusion  of  feelings  so  sacred  and  intimate  npon  the 
attention  of  others ;  but  he  calculates  with  confidence  on 
the  reader's  just  construction  of  his  words,  which  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  return  with  a  lighter  heart  and  soul  to 
the  vigorous  employment  of  time. 
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Sense  exposes  it;  and  some  of  the  safeguards 
which  Providence  has  placed  within  its  reach. 
The  judgment  of  the  grown  up  reader  on  the 
book  must  be  severe,  indeed,  if  he  takes  it  up 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  anything 
very  new  in  the  science,  or  even  very  elaborate ; 
for  it  excludes,  as  far  as  possible,  all  merely  the- 
oretical information,  and  brevity  has  been  much 
consulted.  Should  the  work,  however,  be  found 
to  answer  its  purpose,  we  may  securely  promise  a 
great  improvement  in  the  second  volume ;  for 
internal  sensation  is  a  subject  more  susceptible  of 
fabulary  and  imaginative  illustration,  than  exter- 
nal ;  and  more  interesting,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  more  intimately  connected  with,  and  a  more 
powerful  mover  of,  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  only  further  necessary  that  the  purchaser 
of  the  book  should  be  made  aware,  that  one  of 
the  tales,  The  Day  of  Trial,  has  appeared  already, 
under  the  title  of  The  Deaf  Pilea,  in  Mr.  Roscoe's 
Juvenile  Keepsake,  and  this  is  the  only  chapter  in 
the  book  which  has  ever  before  been  printed.  One 
of  the  senses  (Smell)  appeared  to  us  peculiarly 
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difficult  of  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  Tale,  unless 
we  chose  to  carry  the  narrative  out  of  real  life, 
and  indulge  in  a  species  of  invention  entirely  alle- 
gorical, or  fabulous.  This,  for  the  sake  of  consis- 
tency, we  resolved  only  to  use  in  the  concluding 
Tale,  and  in  those  which  arc  to  illustrate  internal 
sensation  in  the  second  volume.  The  story  of 
The  Self-Consumed,  therefore,  is  directed,  rather, 
against  sensuality  in  general.  This  is  a  difficulty 
from  which  our  intention  of  ceiling  in  the  magic 
of  alluring  fable  to  our  aid  in  the  remaining  vol- 
umes will  entirely  relieve  us. 


TALES 

OF 

THE    FIVE    SENSES. 


CHAPTER    I. 


"  For  blindness  is  the  first-born  of  excess." 

LORD  BYRON. 

I  WISH,  my  dear  Cyriac,  that  I  could  comply  with 
your  request.  I  wish  that  I  could  inform  you  where 
you  might  find  a  work  such  as  you  describe.  A 
small  volume  comprising  in  clear,  concise,  and  for- 
cible language,  all  the  strongest  reasons  for  adhering 
to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  all  the  best  refutations 
of  those  hackneyed,  sceptical  cavils  which  are  contin- 
ually forced  into  the  ear  of  the  young  Christian,  by 
half-informed  and  licentious  men — such  a  book  would 
be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  persons  placed,  like 
you,  at  a  distance  from  their  early  friends  and  in- 
structors; and  compelled  to  beat  out  their  way  to 
independence,  amid  all  the  dangers  of  a  metropolis. 
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I  should  wish,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  some  of  those 
great  men,  whose  writings  "carry  light  and  hoat 
through  the  regions  of  science,"  and  whose  pro- 
found erudition  has  enabled  them  to  convince  even 
the  learned  and  the  philosophical,  would  stoop  for 
an  hour  from  their  lofty  sphere,  and  content  them- 
selves with  the  praise  of  being  useful,  by  clothing 
their  discoveries  in  an  humbler  and  simpler  dress,  for 
the  advantage  of  humbler  and  simpler  understand- 
ings. Three  or  four  plain  facts,  however,  there  are, 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  force,  and  which  I 
would  have  you  treasure  like  gold  within  your  recol- 
lection. There  never  was  a  man  who  abandoned 
the  true  religion  until  he  first  began  to  neglect  it. 
No  man  ever  passed  with  a  step  from  devotion  to 
infidelity.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  was  a  man 
who  returned  to  his  abandoned  faith  without  be- 
ginning by  relinquishing  the  habits  of  vice.  Weigh 
well  within  your  mind  the  comparative  truth  of 
those  two  states  of  opinion,  one  of  which  is  acquired 
by  initiation  into  vice,  the  other  by  the  practice  of 
virtue.  The  strongest  refutation  of  infidelity  may 
be  found  in  its  origin. 

A  volume  might  be  easily  written  on  this  subject; 
but  that  is  not  the  design  of  the  pages  which  I  pro 
pose  addressing  to  you  during  the  next  month.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  subject  so  nearly  allied  to  it,  that 
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I  am  tempted  to  insist  upon  it  at  a  little  greater 
length. 

Had  man  continued  in  that  happy  state  in  which 
he  was  first  created  by  the  Almighty,  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  have  been  few  instances  of  corpo- 
real deformity  among  the  children  of  Adam.  Eden 
would  then  have  presented,  in  all  the  multitude  of 
its  blest  inhabitants,  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful 
shapes  and  hues,  differing  from  each  other  only  in 
the  class  and  character  of  their  loveliness;  and  pre- 
senting a  visible  emblem  of  the  virtues  which  should 
adorn  a  Christian  soul;  and  which,  though  all  vary- 
ing in  their  nature  and  offices,  are  yet  all  excellent 
and  amiable  in  themselves.  The  soul  of  man,  pure 
and  sinless  as  it  was,  would  then  have  found  a 
reflection  of  itself  in  its  own  frame;  and  the  reflec- 
tion would  have  shared  the  loveliness  of  the  object 
which  it  represented. 

But  with  the  fall  of  man,  passion  came  into  the 
world,  and  on  the  heels  of  passion  trod  disease. 
The  beauty  of  the  soul  being  in  too  many  instances 
destroyed  or  deteriorated,  that  of  the  body  became 
likewise  changed  and  sullied ;  and  the  benevolent 
views  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  placing  man  upon 
the  earth  were  wantonly  contravened  by  the  abuse 
of  his  own  free  will.  The  passions,  no  longer  regu- 
lated by  divine  love,  corrupted  the  heart,  and  dis- 
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torted  from  their  fair  proportion  those  features  on 
which  the  Lord  had  set  the  seal  of  beauty;  while 
disease,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  passions  in- 
dulged to  excess,  poured  its  poison  through  the 
channels  of  the  frame,  and  destroyed  that  exquisite 
adaptation  of  form  and  lineament  on  which  the  eye 
delights  to  dwell  in  contemplating  the  human  body 
in  its  perfection.  The  law  of  Nature,  which  or- 
dained that  the  natural  gifts  of  the  parent  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  was  turned  by  the 
wantonness  of  men  from  a  blessing  to  a  curse  : 
parents,  instead  of  bequeathing  to  their  children 
that  legacy  of  health  and  beauty  with  which  the 
Lord  had  endowed  them  at  their  birth,  handed 
down  to  their  poor  descendants  that  load  of  defor- 
mity and  disease  which  they  had  brought  upon 
themselves  by  their  criminal  excesses.  Such  is  the 
world  in  which  we  live  at  present;  the  human  body 
still  preserves  its  resemblance  to  the  human  soul — 
still  presents  a  general  reflection  of  it ;  but  how 
changed! — how  hideous  in  the  comparison  with  that 
body  that  formed  the  chief  wonder  and  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  gardens  of  Eden !— with  that  soul 
which  conversed  with  angels,  and  which  the  Father 
loved  to  visit  in  the  solitude  of  its  earthly  exile. 

But  is  there  not  yet  a  consolation  in  the  eternal 
promise,  that  those  bodies  which  we  possess,  pro- 
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vided  we  increase  not  their  deformity  or  their  weak- 
ness, by  adding  to  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  shall  one 
day  recover  again  the  original  beauty  and  excellence 
of  their  formation?  That,  gifted  with  new  and 
immortal  powers,  such  as  even  the  father  of  the 
human  race  possessed  not,  and  purified  from  those 
defects,  which,  for  the  correction  of  our  pride,  are 
annexed  to  it  in  this  world,  the  frame  of  man  shall 
one  day  appear  again,  in  a  happy  re-union  with  the 
spirit  that  now  informs  it;  the  only  object  on  this 
globe  of  matter  which  is  not  destined  to  pass  away 
and  be  no  more.  Suns  rise  and  set — days  roll  away 
and  are  forgotten — dear  friends  are  parted — those 
who  have  lived  together  in  childhood  fly  far  as  the 
poles  asunder,  as  youth  advances,  and  the  thirst  for 
independence  or  for  knowledge  stimulates  them  to 
wander  over  other  climes.  Death  separates  those 
whom  the  world  and  the  love  of  the  world  could  not 
sunder  ;  and  all  that  remains  to  the  survivor  of  the 
affection  in  which  his  youth  delighted,  is  a  sorrow 
and  a  mournful  recollection,  which  wastes  his  heart 
with  heaviness,  and  taints  with  bitterness  the  very 
bread  he  eats.  Imagine  a  man  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  promises  of  faith,  and  possessing  an  enlarged 
inquiring  mind,  in  this  desolate  condition ;  his  early 
friends  departed — his  heart  sick  of  disappointed 
hopes — all  the  enjoyments  of  his  youth  for  ever  lost 
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— his  health  wasted  by  disease,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  guilty  fathers — and  the  world  no  longer 
for  him  but  a  lonely  wilderness,  in  which  he  has  no 
bond  of  social  interest,  and  where  he  can  only  see 
"  men  as  trees,  walking."  Where  shall  he  look  for 
consolation  or  repose?  Should  new  attachments 
woo — new  friendships  seek  for  his  regard — his  sad 
experience  urges  him  to  fly  from  the  lure  with  terror. 
"  I  will  not  again  be  cheated  1"  he  exclaims ;  "I 
have  proved  the  hollowness  of  pleasure,  of  affection, 
of  every  worldly  comfort.  I  will  not  be  mocked 
with  joys  that  change  faster  than  autumnal  skies. 
I  see  that  those  are  least  afflicted  who  suffer  not 
their  affections  to  become  entangled  with  the  world. 
I  will  not  be  cheated.  Why  should  I  love  a  friend, 
to  press  his  hand,  speak  with  him,  walk  with  him, 
bind  up  my  own  soul  with  his,  and  lose  him  in  a 
few  short  days,  for  ever  and  ever — never  more  to  be 
reunited  to  him  ?  Why  should  I  let  out  my  heart 
upon  a  world  that  will  but  tear  and  trample  on  it  ? 
My  soul  goes  through  life  as  a  nymph  walks  amid 
briars — its  affections  are  often  caught,  but  it  is  only 
to  be  rent.  I  will  not  bear  a  part  in  such  drudgery. 
Yet  why  is  it  so  ?  There  must  be — there  is  some 
secret  in  it ;  the  enigma  hath  an  answer,  if  I  could 
but  find  it."  Should  he  turn  to  the  atheist  or 
the  unbeliever,  what  relief  could  he  experience? 
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"  Fool  1"  the  philosopher  would  reply,  "there  is  no 
hope  for  you.  Those  affections,  of  which  you  retain 
so  lively  a  remembrance,  were,  truly,  idle  cheats — 
illusions  incidental  to  your  nature,  which  never  ex- 
isted but  in  your  imagination,  and  never  shall  be 
restored.  Those  friends  whom  you  deplore  were 
machines  compounded  of  earth,  which  have  been 
dissolved,  as  they  were  formed,  by  an  accident,  and 
which  have  only  an  ideal  life,  that  has  perished 
with  them  for  ever.  You  weep  for  an  automaton 
which  has  been  worn  out — a  phantom  which  has 
vanished — the  figure  of  a  dream  which  has  fled 
away.  You  are  the  dupe  of  an  illusive  existence, 
in  which  you  have  been  placed  either  by  chance  or 
by  the  will  of  a  cruel  being,  who  makes  a  sport  of 
your  sufferings,  and  cheats  you  with  a  transient  and 
fancied  happiness,  only  for  the  purpose  of  snatching 
it  away  for  ever,  and  leaving  you  in  the  real  misery 
which  you  now  experience.  Or  else  he  is  careless 
and  indolent,  and  neglects  his  creatures — or  limited 
in  power,  and  unable  to  provide  for  all."  In  what 
manner  would  such  a  solution  of  his  difficulty  be 
received  by  the  unhappy  inquirer  ?  Would  he  go 
away  satisfied,  and  fortify  his  heart  in  the  maxims 
of  a  motiveless  philosophy  ?  Alas !  the  firmest 
amongst  us  have  found,  by  experience,  that  philoso- 
phy, in  the  hours  of  depression  and  life-weariness,  is 
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nothing  more  than  maxim.  Or  would  he  not  turn 
away  with  indignation,  satisfied  that  such  a  world 
could  not  be  formed  without  a  motive,  still  less  with 
one  so  malevolent  as  that  above  described  ?  Would 
he  not  contemn,  as  the  most  improbable  conjecture 
that  could  have  been  formed,  the  doctrine  which 
attributed  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  structures 
around  him  to  the  operation  of  chance  ?  Would  he 
not  feel  his  heart  swell  within  him  at  the  slanderous 
falsehood  which  denied  the  reality  of  his  affections  ; 
and  laugh,  even  in  his  grief,  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
sophism  which  attributed  the  origin  of  the  universe 
to  a  Being  of  limited  power  and  imperfect  virtue  ? 

Suppose  the  same  individual  now  seeking  at  the 
feet  of  the  Christian  minister  an  answer  more  in 
unison  with  common  sense  and  the  natural  feelings 
of  his  heart.  "  My  son,"  exclaims  the  votary  of  the 
Gospel,  "  you  are  not  the  unhappy  being  you  sup- 
pose. Departed  joys  have  left  you  only  to  give 
place  to  others  of  an  infinitely  greater  excellence, 
with  which  the  future  is  yet  to  crown  your  heart. 
Departed  friends  have  not  been  lost  to  you  by  death. 
It  has  only  changed  their  residence.  They  are  gone 
before  you,  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  those  joys 
which  you  shall  share  with  them  for  ever  and  for 

ever.    There  is  a  world — a  better  world  than  this 

where  those  affections,  which  you  deem  for  ever 
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broken,  shall  be  again  united  and  eternized — a 
world  of  joy,  where  grief  shall  never  enter — a  world 
of  love,  where  friends  shall  never  more  be  parted — 
a  world  of  light,  where  darkness  shall  find  no  place 
— a  world  eternal,  unchanging,  happy,  beyond  all 
your  heart  can  conceive  of  perfect  happiness,  and 
beautiful  beyond  anything  that  your  senses  can 
paint  or  imagine  of  perfect  beauty.  This,  my 
friend,  is  the  hope  of  the  Christian — a  hope  which 
shall  not  fail  nor  change — the  only  hope  of  which 
the  fruition  shall  excel  the  anticipation."  What 
effect,  do  you  suppose,  Cyriac,  this  announcement 
would  produce  on  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  searcher 
after  Truth  ?  Would  he  treat  it  as  he  had  done 
the  suggestion  of  the  unbeliever  ?  Reason  and  feel- 
ing declare  the  contrary.  He  would  spring  forward 
to  embrace  it  in  a  rapture  of  delight.  His  reason 
would  receive  it  with  that  instant  satisfaction  which 
we  feel  in  the  solution  of  a  perplexing  problem — 
his  heart  would  treasure  the  consoling  truth  within 
its  deep  and  intimate  retreats.  Peace  would  return 
to  his  soul — hope  would  shine  within  his  eyes — -joy 
would  warm  the  currents  of  life  within  him,  and  he 
would  bow  down  before  the  Everlasting  Author  of 
the  promises,  with  a  breast  filled  with  wonder, 
gratitude,  reverence,  and  love. 

But  it  is  not,  Cyriac,  without  exertion,  that  a 
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degree  of  felicity  like  this  can  be  obtained ;  and  it 
is  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  merit  a  par- 
ticipation in  it,  that  those  organs  of  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  treat  in  the  following  pages  have  been 
placed  at  your  disposal.  There  are  few  persons  who 
do  not  know  that  the  government  of  the  senses  is 
necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue;  and  perhaps 
there  are  fewer  still  who  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing of  this  expression  so  well  as  to  apply  it  with  a 
cheerful  rigor  to  the  conduct  of  their  lives.  There 
is  ample  ground  both  for  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  study. 

I  remember  to  have  seen,  somewhere,  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Spanish  magistrate,  whose  character  it 
was  to  have  a  sharp  eye  for  every  misdemeanor 
that  was  committed  at  a  distance,  while  the  gross- 
est pieces  of  knavery  took  place  in  his  own  house- 
hold, and  were  never  discovered.  We  all  act  with 
somewhat  of  the  same  long-sighted  wisdom  when 
we  waste  time  and  pains  in  searching  for  knowledge 
afar  off,  and  overlook  the  world  of  wonders  that  lies 
close  within  our  reach.  You  have,  I  doubt  not, 
often  laughed  at  the  story  of  the  English  gentle- 
man, who  posted  from  Italy  to  see,  for  the  first  time, 
a  splendid  cascade  upon  his  own  estate,  which  he 
had  heard  some  foreigner  describe  with  enthusiasm. 
And  what  think  you  of  your  own  folly,  when  I  tell 
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you  that  you,  whose  education  has  been  so  general — 
who  have  gone  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north 
to  south,  in  quest  of  information — are  yet  ignorant 
of  many  visible  wonders,  not  on  your  own  estate, 
indeed,  but  within  the  compass  of  your  own  frame  ? 
You  know  much  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
other  countries,  but  of  the  economy  of  your  own 
nature  you  have  learned  little.  You  are  delighted 
with  the  paintings  of  a  Wilkie,  or  the  sculpture  of 
a  Flaxman  ;  but  the  organ  of  sight,  through  which 
you  become  conscious  of  this  pleasure,  attracts  but 
little  of  your  attention.  You  are  charmed  with  the 
productions  of  a  Weber  or  a  Rossini,  and  are  a 
tolerable  musician  yourself — you  observe,  with  a 
curious  eye,  the  structure  of  the  instrument  on 
which  you  play,  but  the  organ  of  hearing,  the 
receptacle  of  all  sound,  is  not  thought  worthy  of 
your  curiosity.  And  yet  the  others  are  but  the 
bungling  efforts  of  a  savage  mechanist  in  the  com- 
parison. I  shall  not  speak  now  of  the  interior  por- 
tion of  the  human  machinery,  extraordinary  as  it  is. 
I  speak  only  of  its  most  interesting  part — the  five 
external  senses — the  gates  by  which  all  earthly 
knowledge — all  good  and  all  evil  are  transmitted 
to  the  mind. 

It  is  my  purpose,  as  I  have   already  declared, 
in  the  course  of  a  series  of  essays,  which  you  can 
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peruse  at  your  leisure,  to  explain  the  mechanism 
and  uses  of  those  essential  organs,  stripping  the  de- 
scription of  all  that  technicality  of  phrase,  which 
might  deter  you  from  pursuing  the  study  in  a  more 
elaborate  physiological  work.  My  account  of  each 
shall,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  combine  concise- 
ness with  accuracy;  while  the  importance  of  all 
shall  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  original  tales, 
intended  as  some  compensation  for  that  didactic 
tone  which,  however  unwillingly,  I  may  sometimes 
be  induced  to  assume, 

As  it  is  my  wish  to  convey  only  such  information 
as  is  founded  on  actual  observation,  I  shall  omit 
all  mention  of  the  numberless  theories  of  sensation 
itself  which  have  been  broached  at  various  times, 
and  none  of  which  have  yet  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  mystery.  The  mechanical  parts  of  the  organ 
are  those  only  which  I  shall  describe,  adding  a  few 
words  upon  their  known  mode  of  operating,  and  on 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  each. 
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A  FEW  words,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  senses  in  general,  before  we  proceed  to  a 
particular  examination  of  each. 

The  first  object  which  the  mind  of  man  has  to 
accomplish  on  coming  into  the  world  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  without  which  it  is  incapable  of 
executing  a  rational  action,  or,  as  far  as  we  know, 
forming  a  thought.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ordained 
that  the  organs  used  in  obtaining  it  shall  rapidly 
advance  to  a  state  of  perfection,  while  the  rest  of 
the  frame  requires  a  much  longer  time  to  become 
ripe  for  use.  A  few  days  will  render  all  the  ex- 
ternal senses  capable  of  receiving  impressions  and 
conveying  them  to  the  mind,  while  the  latter  is  only 
developed  in  all  its  excellence  by  a  course  of  many 
years.  The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  is  self- 
evident. 

Let  us  now  see  by  what  means  this  purpose  of 
conveying  knowledge  to  the  mind  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

A  mass  of  inanimate  material,  composed  of  solids 
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and  fluids,  constitutes  that  body  in  which  your  soul 
is  imprisoned  during  your  earthly  existance,  and  to 
which  it  communicates  the  appearance  of  that  life 
which  is,  in  reality,  its  own  exclusive  possession. 
The  mode  in  which  it  exerts  this  influence  on  the 
body  has  always  been,  and  most  probably  will 
always  continue  to  be,  a  profound  secret  to  the 
worldly  inquirer. 

Thus  pent  up,  and  closely  united  with  a  quantity 
of  lifeless  material,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  soul  from  remaining  in  a  state  of  tempo- 
rary ignorance  and  inaction,  to  furnish  it  with 
certain  windows  in  its  prison,  certain  modes  of  com- 
munication with  the  world  outside,  which  might 
enable  it  to  know  and  to  act.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  Creator  has  provided  us  with  peculiar  organs  or 
adaptations  of  that  matter  which  composes  our 
frame,  and  which  organs  we  have  agreed  to  denomi- 
nate the  senses. 

These  senses,  which  constitute  the  noblest  part  of 
the  frame,  are  five  in  number,  and  consist  of  sight, 
hearing,  feeling,  smell,  and  taste.  These  are  the 
only  external  channels  of  information  allotted  to  the 
mind  of  man  during  its  time  of  probation,  and  by 
these  only  it  is  enabled  to  collect  that  external 
knowledge  which  furnishes  the  ground  of  its  actions 
and  conduct. 
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Concerning  the  relative  importance  of  these  five 
organs,  philosophers  have  expressed  different  opin- 
ions ;  but  we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they 
are  above  enumerated. 

Commencing,  therefore,  with  the  eye,  the  organ 
of  sight,  let  us  first  consider  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. 

It  was  necessary  the  mind  should  be  informed  of 
the  external  appearance,  the  size,  shape,  distance, 
color,  etc.,  of  the  objects  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 
Observe  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Possessing  in  herself  the  faculty  of  sight,  it  was 
needful,  however,  from  her  state  of  confinement  in 
a  mass  of  inactive  matter,  that  some  external  organ 
or  instrument  should  be  afforded,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  that  faculty.  I  will  now  describe  the 
instrument  by  which  she  sees. 

You  have  first  a  nerve,  or  white  fibre,  of  so 
peculiarly  delicate  a  structure,  that  it  is  capable  of 
conveying  to  the  brain  (supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
centre  of  perception)  all  those  impressions  concern- 
ing the  appearance  of  bodies  which  can  be  made  on 
it  from  without.  This  nerve  (called  the  optic) 
passes  from  the  brain  to  the  back  part  of  the  eye- 
ball, over  the  interior  of  which  it  is  spread  in  a 
thin,  fine  coat,  which  is  termed  the  retina  of  the 
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eye.  It  is  spread  out  in  this  manner  for  the  purpose 
of  being  enabled  to  receive  a  more  extensive  picture 
upon  its  surface.  Still,  this  picture  would  be  very 
limited  if  the  retina  received  the  images  of  bodies 
directly  upon  itself,  for  in  that  case  it  could,  at  any 
distance,  embrace  no  more  than  its  own  size  of  the 
surface  of  an  object.  ^This  would  in  no  respect 
fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  the  sense,  nor  fully  satisfy 
the  faculty  of  sight  possessed  by  the  mind  itself. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  this  small  surface 
comprehend  a  great  number  and  extent  of  objects, 
or  their  images,  an  instrument  is  placed  before  it, 
nearly  similar  in  its  plan  to  a  camera  olscura,  but  far 
more  perfect  in  its  structure  than  that  invention. 
This  instrument  is  the  eye. 

Light,  which  is  the  medium  by  which  the  images 
of  bodies  are  conveyed  to  the  eye,  is  a  fluid, 
governed  by  certain  laws ;  and  to  these  it  was 
necessary  that  the  eye  should  be  adapted.  One  of 
these  laws  is,  that  light  always  proceeds  from  its 
centre,  in  straight  lines,  forming  diverging  cones. 
Now  let  us  observe  the  course  taken  by  these 
pencils,  or  rays  of  light,  which  are  charged  (so  to 
say)  with  the  image  of  a  body,  and  it  will  lead  u 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  eye.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  laws  of  light,  above  mentioned, 
prescribes  that  the  pencils  of  light,  on  passing  from 
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a  rare  into  a  dense  medium,  should  incline  towards 
the  perpendicular,  at  the  point  where  they  first 
enter,  and  vice,  versa.  Thus  supposing  the  rajs  of 
light  to  convey  the  image  of  a  dagger  through  the 
air  (which  is  a  rare  medium)  to  the  cornea,  or  outer 
convex  surface  of  the  eye  (which  is  a  dense  medium), 
the  rays  converge,  so  as  to  make  the  figure  of 
the  dagger  much  more  diminutive.  They  then  pass 
through  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  watery  humor, 
conveying  the  image  of  the  dagger  as  far  as  the  iris 
or  rainbow  of  the  eye.  Here  a  new  point  is  to  be 
decided  before  they  are  permitted  to  carry  their 
burden  any  further.  The  retina  being  liable  to 
injury  by  an  excess  of  light,  a  membrane,  called  the 
iris  is  placed  before  it,  with  its  edges  floating  in  the 
watery  humor.  This  membrane  contains,  in  the 
centre,  a  circular  opening,  called  the  pupil,  which 
looks  black  merely  from  the  darkness  of  the  chamber 
behind  it.  This  membrane  has  the  power  of  con- 
tracting or  dilating,  so  as  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
opening  in  question,  and  thus  modify  the  quantity  of 
light  admitted  through  it.  The  iris,  therefore, 
having  softened  down  the  light  to  that  mellow  tone 
which  it  conceives ,  will  be  agreeable  to  the  retina, 
the  image  of  the  dagger  proceeds  through  what  is 
called  the  posterior  chamber,  that  is  to  say,  the 
space  behind  the  iris  and  before  the  crystalline  lens, 
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which  is  the  next  body  that  is  qualified  to  affect  its 
progress.  This  is  a  convex  body  of  a  certain  degree 
of  hardness  and  great  clearness,  and  being  a  medium 
much  more  dense  than  the  watery  humor,  on  re- 
ceiving the  image  it  converges  the  rays  in  a  more 
powerful  degree  than  has  yet  been  done,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  image  of  the  dagger  more  than  ever. 

Still,  nevertheless,  there  is  something  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture  and  diminish  it  yet  further,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  enlarges  the  field  of  vision— 
for  the  crystalline  lens  is  a  very  small  body,  not  one- 
sixth  the  size  of  the  retina.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  the  glassy  humor,  a  clear  soft  substance  between 
the  lens  and  the  retina — which  receives  the  image 
from  the  former,  makes  the  pencils  of  light  converge 
still  more  (though  less  than  the  lens) — till  the  rays 
cross  each  other,  and  thus  fling  the  picture  of  the 
dagger  turned  upside  down  upon  the  retina. 

Here  then  is  the  course  which  the  rays  of  light 
pursue  in  their  passage  through  the  eye.  The  image 
first  strikes  on  the  cornea,  it  then  passes  through 
the  watery  humor,  through  the  pupil  of  the  iris, 
through  the  crystalline  lens,  through  the  glassy 
humor,  and  so  to  the  retina. 

The  inversion  of  the  image  on  the  retina  is  a 
mechanical  necessity,  occasioned  by  the  fixed  laws 
of  light.  You  may  ascertain  this  by  a  simple  ex- 
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periment.  Close  the  window  shutters  so  as  to  leave 
only  one  hole  in  them  for  the  entrance  of  light,  and 
you  will  see  the  shadow  of  a  man  outside  inverted 
upon  the  opposite  wall.  This  is  readily  accounted 
for.  The  object  outside  is  too  large  to  pass  in  a 
direct  line  through  the  hole,  therefore  the  rays  from 
his  feet  pass  upward,  and  from  his  head  downward, 
so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  you  behold. 

With  the  image  on  the  retina  our  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  sight  terminates.  Why  that 
image  is  inverted — how  the  object  is  seen  straight 
after  all — in  what  manner  the  optic  nerve  conveys 
the  impression  to  the  mind — all  these  are  questions 
which  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  shall  be 
solved  in  this  world.  We  only  know  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  our  seeing  an  object  that  its  image  should 
be  thrown  in  an  inverted  position  upon  the  retina. 
Here  mechanism  terminates,  and  mystery  begins. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  structure  of  the 
eye,  which  may  be  considered  as  comparatively  inci- 
dental, and  affecting  the  faculty  of  sight  in  a  more 
indirect  manner.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  iris, 
which  regulates  the  degree  of  light  to  be  admitted. 
In  like  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion 
which  would  arise  from  the  rays,  which  enter  the 
eye,  crossing  those  which  are  reflected  from  the  lens 
and  retina,  and  thus  injuring  the  distinctness  of  the 
4 
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image,  a  satisfactory  provision  has  been  made. 
Black  bodies,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  are 
found  to  absorb  light ;  therefore  the  back  of  the  iris 
is  painted  black,  so  as  to  absorb  the  rays  thrown 
back  from  the  lens;  and  behind  the  retina  is  another 
coat  of  black  paint,  called  the  black  pigment,  which 
absorbs  all  the  light  after  it  has  deposited  the  image 
upon  the  retina,  and  renders  the  whole  a  camera 
olscura;  serving,  in  fact,  the  same  purpose  as  the 
black  paint  with  which  the  inside  of  that  instrument 
is  covered.  For  the  want  of  this  pigment,  animals 
called  Albinos  (who  appear  to  have  red  eyes)  can 
scarcely  distinguish  objects  with  any  distinctness  in 
a  strong  light. 

The  different  degrees  of  density  in  the  mediums 
through  which  the  image  is  conveyed,  are  intended 
to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  pencils  of  light  into 
different  colors,  which  you  know  is  always  done  when 
they  are  refracted  by  a  lens.  In  imitation  of  this 
wise  provision  in  the  eye,  telescopes  are  made,  with 
glasses  composed  of  different  materials,  and  are  found 
to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  a  law  of  optics,  that  the  same  lens  will  not 
answer  for  objects  at  a  distance,  and  those  which 
are  near  at  hand  ;  the  former  requiring  a  more  con- 
vex lens  than  the  latter.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the  eye,  but  the  com- 
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bining  within  itself  the  different  functions  of  a  teles- 
cope and  simple  lens.  Here  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  various  mediums  of  a  ductile,  as  well  as 
a  lucid  material — a  perfection  that  optical  instru- 
ments can  never  reach;  for  by  this  provision  the 
eye  is  enabled  to  render  itself  more  or  less  convex, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  object. 

Having  now  observed  the  structure  of  this  exqui- 
sitely delicate  instrument,  let  us  attend  for  a  moment 
to  the  wonderful  evidences  of  the  divine  care  and 
benevolence,  which  are  evinced  in  the  circumstances 
allotted  for  its  protection  and  preservation.  The 
ball  is  imbedded  in  a  soft  and  elastic  cushion  of  fat, 
which  effectually  preserves  it  from  any  injurious  con- 
tact with  the  bone  or  socket  of  the  eye.  This  bone 
itself,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  human 
body,  constitutes  the  chief  protection  of  the  organ. 
Projecting  above  and  below,  it  forms  a  cavity,  in 
which  the  eye  reposes  in  almost  perfect  security — 
insomuch  that  accidental  injuries  of  this  fine  organ 
are  rare,  in  comparison  with  those  which  assail  other 
parts  of  the  frame.  It  is  still  further  protected 
from  violence  by  its  position  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  person.  How  miserable  would  be  your  life,  if 
your  eyes  were  placed  in  any  part  of  the  frame  more 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  surrounding  objects  ! 

It  is  further  protected  by  the  eyebrows,  which 
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prevent  the  perspiration  of  the  forehead  from  flowing 
downwards  into  it,  and  which  assist  the  iris  in  modi- 
fying the  excess  of  light,  particularly  when  coming 
from  above.  We  knit  the  brows  on  encountering 
a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine,  so  as  to  throw  a  still 
darker  shadow  over  the  eyeball.  It  is  observed  that 
the  color  and  thickness  of  the  eyebrows  vary  in 
different  countries,  according  to  the  climate.  The 
inhabitants  of  hot  and  sunny  climates  have  them 
very  thick  and  black,  while,  in  cold  regions,  though 
they  may  be  sometimes  thick,  they  are  seldom  of  a 
very  dark  color. 

But  of  all  the  provisions  which  the  Divinity  has 
appointed  for  the  preservation  of  this  essential  organ, 
there  is  none  which  combines  so  many  uses  within 
itself  as  the  eyelid.  It  assists  the  iris  and  the  eye- 
brows in  moderating  the  light  when  it  is  intense ; 
it  covers  the  eye  during  sleep ;  it  defends  it  by  its 
sudden  closure  from  any  injurious  particles,  such  as 
dust,  etc.,  which  are  constantly  floating  in  the  air  ; 
it  keeps  the  eye  moist  by  the  motion  of  nictation,  or 
winking,  which  is  renewed  every  few  seconds,  and 
which  diffuses  over  the  ball  that  fluid  which  is  se- 
creted for  the  purpose  in  what  is  called  the  lachry- 
mal gland.  This  gland  is  the  fountain  of  tears. 

The  eyelashes  are  of  no  small  advantage  both  in 
assisting  to  modify  the  excess  of  light,  and  averting 
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foreign  particles  from  the  ball.  A  celebrated  and 
popular  lecturer,  in  one  of  the  London  surgical 
schools,  compares  the  outer  or  preservative  appara- 
tus of  the  eye  to  a  perfect  fly-trap. 

The  tears  are  of  no  small  importance  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  eye.  They  consist  of  a  fluid  gene- 
rated in  the  lachrymal  gland,  excreted  by  small 
vessels,  and  diffused  by  the  action  of  the  lid  over  the 
cornea,  to  which  it  imparts  that  constant  brilliancy 
which  gives  such  expression  to  the  organ.  The  dull 
appearance  of  the  eye  after  death  is,  in  some  measure, 
attributable  to  the  failure  of  this  secretion.  By 
flowing  in  greater  abundance  they  also  relieve  the 
eye  from  the  irritation  of  any  foreign  particles  that 
may  happen  to  enter  it.  The  superabundance  of 
tears  is  carried  off  by  means  of  the  lachrymal  duct 
towards  the  nostrils,  where  it  is  evaporated  by  the 
air.  In  order  to  prevent  any  grains  of  dust  or  other 
particles  which  might  (notwithstanding  the  above 
precautions)  fall  into  the  eye,  from  getting  behind 
the  ball,  and  there  generating  disease,  it  is  arranged 
that  the  conjunctive  membrane,  which  covers  the 
forepart  of  the  eye,  shall  also,  by  turning  back,  form 
the  inner  lining  of  the  eyelid.  It  is,  by  a  peculiar 
electric  property,  an  acutely  sensitive  membrane — a 
circumstance  which  prevents  our  feeling  any  ease 
until  all  foreign  and  injurious  particles  are  removed. 
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The  lachrymal  caruncle,  as  that  small  red  spot  is 
termed,  which  you  observe  at  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye,  is  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
lids  separate,  so  as  not  to  close  upon  the  lachrymal 
luct  before  mentioned,  which  lies  close  to  it. 

Having  now,  my  dear  Cyriac,  enumerated  the 
chief  of  those  circumstances  which  compose  the  organ 
of  sight,  as  well  as  those  which  are  applied  for  its 
preservation,  I  will  conclude  this  chapter,  reserving 
to  a  futute  opportunity  those  remarks  on  its  excel- 
lence and  uses  which  arise  most  readily  to  the  un- 
derstanding. I  have  forborne  the  liberty  of  direct- 
ing your  attention  to  the  Divine  Author  of  this  and 
all  other  blessings;  for  I  know  that  love  is  not  the 
fruit  of  counsel  or  reproach;  and  even  if  it  were, 
that  gratitude  which  sleeps  at  all  times,  except  when 
it  is  shamed  into  action,  I  think  not  worth  the 
waking. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


attfc  (Ecofartinuttt  of  .Sic$t. 

TAKE  a  mirror,  and  examine  for  a  moment  with 
attention  the  appearance  of  that  organ,  the  exquisite 
structure  of  which  has  already  excited  your  applause. 
Like  the  beauty  of  a  friend  in  whose  society  you 
have  lived  from  your  early  childhood,  or  of  a  land- 
scape which  you  looked  on  daily  and  hourly  for  many 
years,  the  eye  has,  perhaps,  become  an  object  so 
familiar  to  you,  that  it  has  ceased  to  awaken  a 
distinct  feeling  of  admiration.  The  best  mode, 
therefore,  of  convincing  yourself  how  essentially 
beautiful  it  is,  may  be  found  in  imagining  the  whole, 
or  any  of  its  parts,  absent  from  the  countenance. 
Suppose  the  eye  altogether  wanting  :  what  a  blank 
and  hideous  aspect  does  the  face  present !  It  is 
impossible  to  dwell  on  the  picture  for  a  moment 
without  offering  a  harsh  violence  to  our  feelings. 
Imagine  then  only  a  partial  injury  of  the  apparatus. 
The  brow,  which  throws  its  dark  and  symmetrical 
arch  across  the  fair  and  delicate  expanse  of  forehead, 
and  heightens  by  its  contrast  the  tenderness  of  hue 
by  which  this  portion  of  the  countenance  is  distin- 
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guished :  suppose  this  arch  removed,  and  the  idea 
of  beauty  is  no  longer  associated  with  the  features. 
Imagine  only  a  change  of  hue  in  the  eye  itself: 
suppose  the  crystalline  lens  obscured,  or  behold  it  so 
in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  are  blind  from  cataract : 
the  idea  of  beauty,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  is  blended 
with  so  painful  and  so  melancholy  a  sensation,  that 
the  mind  can  dwell  with  greater  satisfaction  upon 
deformity.  It  is  ordained,  by  the  divine  presence, 
that  the  iris,  which  surrounds  the  pupil  with  a  circle 
so  exact  and  uniform,  shall  never  present  any  of  the 
more  lively  and  original  colors ;  perhaps,  because,  in 
that  instance,  the  vivacity  of  reflection  might  inter- 
fere with  the  distinctness  of  vision.  The  same  provi- 
dence has  decreed  that,  in  this  instance,  the  idea  of 
beauty  in  our  minds  should  be  associated  only  with 
colors  of  a  soft  and  moderate  class  ;  and  even  a 
child,  who  is  always  best  pleased  with  looking  on 
lively  colors,  would  be  shocked  by  the  phenomenon 
of  a  red,  a  violet,  or  a  green  iris. 

But  it  is  in  its  expression — in  the  indications 
which  it  affords  of  the  affections  and  emotions  of 
the  mind  within,  that  the  chief  beauty  of  this  organ 
consists.  "The  opening  of  the  eye,"  says  the 
monarch  of  Scottish  fable,  "is  to  the  human  counte 
nance  what  light  is  to  the  natural  landscape."  The 
similitude  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful.  Where  the 
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expression  of  the  eye  is  wanted,  the  perfection  of 
the  other  features  is  no  more  observeable  than  is  the 
loveliness  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  or  the  isle  of 
Innisfallen,  in  the  depth  of  an  interlunar  night. 

In  what  part  of  the  frame  are  the  affections 
mirrored  so  beautifully  as  here  ?  In  joy,  how  bright 
and  sparkling  is  the  appearance  of  the  eye  1 .  The 
lid  is  raised,  and  the  slight  gush  of  tears  heightens 
the  brilliancy  of  its  reflection,  while  it  seems  to  start 
forward  as  if  eager  to  meet  the  impression  which 
has  awakened  so  lively  a  sensation  within  the  mind. 
In  grief,  how  touching  is  its  depression  !  The  lid  falls, 
the  lashes  droop,  and  the  eyeball  seeks  the  earth,  as 
if  unwilling  to  disturb,  by  the  sight  of  any  other 
object,  the  memory  of  that  beloved  and  long 
accustomed  one,  which  it  shall  never  more  behold 
on  earth.  How  amiable  is  its  half-shut  and  retiring 
look  when  merit,  diffident  even  of  itself,  hesitates  to 
assume  its  rightful  place  in  the  social  order  I  How 
glorious  is  the  fire  which  fills  it  when  a  tempered 
zeal  for  the  truth,  or  injured  home  and  altars,  is 
swelling  in  the  heart !  Track  it  through  all  its 
changes,  whether  it  glistens  with  compassion,  lights 
up  with  courage,  or  droops  with  humility,  and  in 
every  instance  you  will  find  it  the  silent  tongue  of 
the  heart — the  window  of  the  affections. 

A    practised    observer    of    mankind    might    be 
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enabled,  by  the  character  and  expression  of  this 
feature,  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the  temper  and 
fortunes  of  its  possessor.  Who  is  there  that  lias 
not  been  affected,  on  meeting  in  age  the  friend 
whom  he  knew  in  youth,  by  the  altered  glance  with 
which  his  own  has  been  encountered?  Then  tho 
eye  was  all  fire,  and  hope,  and  confidence ;  the 
beacon  flame  of  a  heart  that  was  armed  for  action 
and  assured  of  conquest.  Now,  though  the  fire 
may  not  be  fled,  it  is  shadowed  with  the  hue  of 
disappointment,  a  mingling  of  sternness  and  of 
distrust,  which  shows  that  the  matured  experience 
of  the  man  has  rebuked  his  boyish  confidence,  and  a 
sadness  which  seems  to  whisper  that  he  has  not 
found  the  world  to  be  the  fairy  land  he  once 
believed  it. 

The  amiable  Addison,  in  his  well  known  papers 
on  Imagination,  considers  this  sense  as  the  peculiar 
organ  of  that  brilliant  faculty.  The  question  has 
been  disputed  by  another  genius  of  a  more  modern 
date,  who  invests  with  this  dignity  the  sense  of 
smell.  But  considering  imagination  as  that  power 
which  the  mind  possesses  of  combining  into  new 
forms  impressions  received  by  the  senses,  it  is 
evident  that  all  contribute  to  supply  the  material 
out  of  which  its  magnificent  structures  are  com- 
pounded. 
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Their  services,  however,  vary  in  importance  and 
extent.  Sight  may  not  be  the  most  essential  to  our 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  to  our  safe  existence, 
but  it  is  perhaps  of  all  others  but  one  which  we 
would  be  most  unwilling  to  surrender.  The  beau- 
tiful plaint  of  the  Agonistes,  written  by  a  poet  who 
felt  the  grief  he  sung,  may  furnish  some  evidence  of 
this : — 


;  O  loss  of  sight !  of  thee  I  most  complain. 
Blind  among  enemies.    O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepid  age  ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annull'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas'd, 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me. 
They  creep,  yet  see.    I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
"Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O  dark,  dark,  dark !  amid  the  blaze  of  noon 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day ! 
O  first  created  beam  I  and  thou,  great  word, 
'  Let  there  be  light !'  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave." 
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The  season  of  this  predilection  for  the  sense  of 
sight,  above  all  others,  is  easily  to  be  discovered. 
Not  only  does  it  impart  a  continual  and  unalloying 
happiness  to  our  minds,  but  it  confirms,  and  renders 
everlasting,  those  ties  of  affection  by  which  our 
hearts  are  bound  to  the  objects  which  surround  us. 

In  the  hours  of  reflection  and  of  silence,  when 
the  heart  steals  from  the  anxieties  and  agitations  of 
the  present,  to  the  memory  of  the  past,  it  is  by  the 
agency  of  this  sense  that  we  are  enabled  to  recall 
the  forms  of  departed  friends,  and  the  images  of 
those  forsaken  scenes,  which  were  associated  with 
the  keen  enjoyments  of  our  early  life;  which  were 
the  first  tutors  of  our  infant  senses,  and  the  field 
where  we  first  exercised  and  first  gratified  that 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  a  leading  principle  of 
our  nature.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  affections — the 
organ  by  which  the  heart  receives  and  reveals  its 
sweetest  and  tenderest  emotions.  When  the  bosom 
is  warm  with  enjoyment,  we  see  the  inward  light 
breaking  through  the  eyes  ;  and  when  the  heart  is 
pained,  it  is  in  the  tears,  and  the  depression  of  this 
sympathising  feature,  that  we  read  its  agonies. 

By  the  agency  of  this  little  organ,  likewise,  it  is, 
that  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  rational  sources 
of  recreation  has  been  opened  to  the  human  mind. 
It  is  the  parent  of  those  delightful  classes  of  elegant 
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science  which  have  been  emphatically  denominated 
the  fine  arts.  By  combining  these  impressions  which 
it  enabled  them  to  treasure  in  their  recollection,  the 
architects  of  ancient  Greece  constructed  those  noble 
edifices  which,  even  in  their  ruins,  affect  the 
mind  so  forcibly  by  their  mingled  grandeur  and 
simplicity. 

By  this  sense  it  is  that  the  sculptor  is  enabled  to 
enchain  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  to  praise 
the  Creator  in  a  lofty  manner,  by  the  imitation  of 
his  works.  By  this  sense  the  painter  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  visual  splendors  of  other  climes, 
and  secures  to  a  fond  domestic  circle  the  image  of  a 
lost  and  beloved  member,  even  when  the  hues  and 
form  that  furnished  the  subject  of  his  task  are 
faded  into  dust  and  ashes.  By  this  organ  it  is  that 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  persons  and 
features  of  those  great  men  who  have  influenced  the 
condition  of  mankind  in  times  long  past,  and  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  page  of  history. 

By  this  sense,  likewise,  the  writer  of  fictitious 
story  (a  class  of  literature  which,  unhappily,  has 
seldom  been  rendered  so  seriously  advantageous  as 
it  might  be  to  society)  is  enabled  to  unfold  the  por- 
tals of  past  time,  and  pour  a  flood  of  light  over 
ages  and  events  which  history  has  left  in  darkness. 
By  this  he  is  enabled  to  revive  departed  manners,  to 
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repeople  the  desolated  vales,  and  rebuild  the  ruined 
cities  of  antiquity. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  brief 
and  transient,  although  exquisite  happiness,  that  you 
have  been  gifted  with  this  enchanting  faculty.  It 
is  given  you  for  higher  ancTfar  more  beneficial  uses. 
I  have  before  intimated  that  this  sense  is  neither  the 
one  most  essential  to  your  self-perservation,  nor  the 
best  adapted  to  fill  your  mind  with  knowledge.  But 
it  is  yet  certain  that  much  may,  through  its  agency, 
be  added  to  our  stock  of  information,  and  conse- 
quently to  our  capability  of  acquiring  perfection. 
It  enables  us  to  behold  and  applaud  the  visible 
wonders  of  the  Creator,  and,  by  the  constant  obser- 
vation of  his  benefits,  to  raise  our  hearts  in  grati- 
tude and  affection  to  Him  who  fashioned  all  things 
into  shapes  so  fair,  and  tinged  them  with  hues  so 
beautiful. 

To  appreciate  all  the  excellence  of  this  wonderful 
organ,  cast  your  eyes,  in  the  depth  of  a  starlight 
night,  upon  the  skies.  Every  star  which  you  there 
behold  is  a  globe  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  in 
diameter,  and  you  can  comprehend,  by  a  single 
glance,  many  millions  of  millions  of  those  worlds  ! 
Consider  now  the  excellence  of  that  little  organ,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  that  vast  circumference,  with 
all  those  myriads  of  illuminated  worlds,  is  pictured 
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in  so  minute  a  space,  with  so  much  accuracy  and 
distinctness.  It  is  a  wonderful — an  affecting  sub- 
ject I  An  impious  astronomer  !  an  impious  ana- 
tomist !  What  monsters  !  What  .midsummer 
maniacs  I 

Observe  the  eye  of  a  skillful  general  when  survey- 
ing the  evolutions  of  the  battle  on  which  the  welfare 
of  his  aggrieved  and  injured  country  must  depend. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed  men  who 
are  marshaled  within  his  view,  no  single  company 
can  execute  a  movement  which  is  not  instantly  de- 
picted within  his  eye;  enabling  him  to  meet  and 
counteract  every  aggression  by  directing  counter* 
evolutions.  How  noble  is  the  expression  of  the  eye 
while  it  is  engaged  in  those  lofty  and  soul-stirring 
duties !  while  the  mind  is  occupied  almost  at  the 
same  time  in  receiving  the  intelligence  of  difficulties 
and  furnishing  expedients.  His  glance  expresses,  at 
the  same  instant,  care  without  anxiety,  and  excita- 
tion without  heat,  while  his  eye  is  fixed  on  the  foe, 
and  his  ear  is  bent  to  the  voice  of  his  flying  couriers. 
Scarcely  does  one  arrive  all  breathless  at  his  side, 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  disaster,  when  another  is 
despatched  with  the  remedy.  Conclusion  is  with 
him  as  rapid  as  reflection  itself — and  the  inductions 
of  reason  are  as  instantaneous  as  those  of  instinct. 
His  eye  anticipates  the  necessities  of  the  day,  and 
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directs  the  movements  of  the  multitude!  The  cause 
of  patriotism  and  of  freedom  advances — it  is  on  the 
point  of  triumph.  A  shot  has  grazed  his  brow  !  he 
is  struck  with  blindness — and  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  of  patriotism  is  lost — the  fate  of  his  country  is 
decided  I  an  empire  is  marked  out  for  ruin  ! 

Though  not  of  the  most  essential  importance  in 
acquiring,  it  is  most  efficacious  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  art  of  printing,  which  has  made 
learning  an  universal  blessing  in  our  own  age,  and 
which  enables  those  gifted  individuals,  whose  virtues, 
talents,  or  acquirements  are  calculated  to  confer  a 
blessing  on  society,  to  multiply  themselves  a  million- 
fold  throughout  the  world — that  beneficial  art  traces 
its  origin  from  this  sense.  Epistolary  correspond- 
ence, that  solace  of  sundered  hearts,  is  also  depen- 
dent upon  it,  and  it  is  by  the  agency  of  that  small 
organ  that  I  am  now  freely  conversing  with  you,  my 
friend,  at  a  longer  distance  than  my  heart  could 
wish. 

Forget  not,  therefore,  my  dear  Cyriac,  the  obli- 
gations under  which  you  are  placed  by  the  possession 
of  this  noble  gift,  to  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver.  It  is  in 
your  power,  by  a  prudent  exercise  of  the  sense,  to 
acquire  the  means  of  bestowing  many  services  on  your 
fellow-creatures,  and  securing  an  exquisite  degree 
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of  happiness  to  yourself;  and  it  is  also  in  your 
power,  by  a  want  of  the  requisite  moderation  in  its 
employment,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  much  misery 
for  your  own  heart,  and  much  sorrow  and  scandal  to 
others.  If  you  use  it  at  random,  suffering  it  to 
wander  without  order  or  discretion  over  every  object 
that  the  light  reveals  around  it,  you  had  almost  as 
well,  so  far  as  knowledge  and  true  wisdom  are  con- 
cerned, been  born  and  lived  in  total  blindness. 
Amongst  such  a  mass  of  ideas  presented  to  it,  the 
mind  is  distracted  and  enfeebled,  and  soon  loses  that 
power  of  clear  discrimination  which  is  so  necessary 
to  infix  in  the  memory  the  information  which  it  re- 
ceives. Even  when  governed  with  the  most  fasti- 
dious vigilance,  many  have  found  it  impossible  to 
avoid  that  distraction  of  mind  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  multiplicity  of  objects  presented  to  this  sense, 
and  an  instance  has  been  recorded  of  a  celebrated 
philosopher  *  of  antiquity,  who,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  had  both  his  eyes  extracted.  It 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  measure  was  unsuccessful ;  for, 
as  Democritus  was  not  born  blind,  his  memory  and  his  ima- 
gination must  have  supplied  a  still  more  distracting  and 
more  novel  succession  of  images  than  would  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  living  organ  of  sight,  if  reasonably  governed. 
Few  close  their  eyes  in  order  to  think  profoundly,  and  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  would  not  procure 
greater  unity  of  attention. 
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is  on  this  account  that,  in  moments  of  intense  and 
laborious  reflection,  we  fix  the  eyes  on  some  single 
and  familiar  object,  with  every  feature  of  which  we 
imperceptibly  associate  the  subject  of  our  own  medi- 
tation. 

Remember  also  the  destiny  of  this  sense.  It  is 
not  given  you  for  purposes  merely  temporal  and 
earthly.  Its  destiny  in  time  is  not  to  tempt  you  to 
fix  your  affections  on  scenes  and  spectacles  which 
shall  pass  away,  but  to  furnish  you  with  motives  for 
divine  love  and  knowledge  to  acquire  wisdom.  Its 
destiny  in  eternity  is  to  behold  the  God  that  made 
it  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Keep  it,  therefore,  like  a  good  steed,  under  the 
government  of  a  steady  reason.  There  is  a  seduc- 
tive pleasure  in  the  sense  which,  if  you  at  any  time 
wholly  abandon  the  reins,  will  hurry  you  away  to 
folly  and  destruction.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  basely 
content  itself  with  the  objectless  contemplation  of 
things  which  are  only  intended  to  stimulate  it  to  the 
attainment  of  a  loftier  and  more  lasting  enjoyment. 
"  The  eye,"  says  the  eternal  Spirit  in  the  person  of 
the  inspired  King  of  Judah,  "  is  not  filled  with  see- 
ing, nor  the  ear  with  hearing."  A  melancholy 
truth  !  which  was  echoed  by  the  heart  of  the  writer, 
and  is  echoed,  at  this  day,  by  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, who,  neglecting  the  everlasting  destiny  of  the 
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senses,  have  hurried  them  in  youth  through  all  the 
indulgences  which  the  world  presented  for  their 
seduction,  and  left  themselves,  at  length,  an  old  age 
of  intolerable  weariness  and  satiety. 

But  above  all,  my  Cyriac,  let  not  this  glorious 
faculty,  which  is  allotted  for  the  promotion  of  your 
eternal  happiness,  be  made  the  instrument  of  your 
eternal  ruin.  0  my  young  friend,  let  this  fear  sink 
deep  into  your  heart  I — "  The  eye,"  said  the  gentle 
victim  of  Calvary — the  benevolent  Being  who  made 
the  sense,  and  knew  the  purposes  for  which  he  made 
it — "is  the  light  of  the  body."  Let  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  to  you  the  minister  of  darkness.  Better 
were  it  that  you  had  been  born  blind  as  midnight, 
than  having  eyes,  to  use  them  against  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created.  Suffer  not  that  eye  which 
is  destined  to  behold  the  Creator  in  his  glory  for 
all  eternity,  to  dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  objects  that 
can  only  administer  defilement  to  your  spirit.  He 
that  is  blind  to  the  world  is  lynx-eyed  for  heaven. 

Address  yourself  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  not  only  wearied  this  sense  in  the  indulgence 
of  an  idle  curiosity,  but  made  it  the  purveyor  of  a 
guilty  appetite,  the  flood-gate,  by  which  iniquity, 
like  a  torrent,  has  burst  in  upon  the  soul,  and  they 
will  tell  you,  if  they  speak  the  truth,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  senses,  it  has  disappointed 
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their  expectations.  Hope  not,  therefore,  that  you 
can  find  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  those  organs  in 
a  world  where  their  objects  are  as  perishable  as 
themselves.  Let  the  things  which  are  changing 
around  you  in  every  hour  of  every  day  be  nothing 
better  in  your  estimation  than  the  shadows  which 
they  really  are.  Let  not  your  eye  devour  all  things 
indiscriminately  and  at  once.  If  you  seek  for  wis- 
dom in  the  volume  of  nature,  fly  not,  like  a  child, 
from  one  gay  picture  to  another,  but  read  it  slowly, 
page  after  page,  letting  the  moral,  that  lurks  under- 
neath even  that  which  seems  merely  intended  to 
amuse,  become  deeply  engraved  upon  your  memory. 
Employ  this  happy  gift  with  prudence  and  self- 
possession,  and  reserve  the  full  abandonment  of  its 
power  to  that  pormised  time,  when  it  shall  be  called 
to  look  upon  light  that  fades  not,  hues  that  change 
not,  and  forms  which  shall  never  be  dissolved. 

To  compensate,  my  dear  young  friend,  in  some 
degree,  for  this  long  letter  of  counsel,  I  will,  in  my 
next,  desire  your  attention  for  a  tale  which  may 
furnish  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  which  the 
jense  is  capable  of  conferring. 
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THE  stranger  who  wanders  along  the  terrific 
masses  of  crag  that  overhang  the  green  and  foam- 
ing waters  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Ireland,  feels  a  melancholy  interest  excited  in  his 
mind,  as  he  turns  aside  from  the  more  impressive 
grandeurs  of  the  scene,  and  gazes  on  the  small  stone 
heaps  that  are  scattered  over  the  moss  on  which  he 
treads.  They  are  the  graves  of  the  nameless  few 
whose  bodies  have  been  from  time  to  time  rejected 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  cast  upon  these 
lonely  crags  to  startle  the  early  fisherman  with  their 
ghastly  and  disfigured  bulk.  Here  they  meet,  at 
the  hands  of  the  pitying  mountaineers,  the  last 
offices  of  Christian  charity — a  grave  in  the  nearest 
soft  earth,  with  no  other  ceremonial  than  the  humble 
peasant's  prayer.  Here  they  lie,  uncoffined,  un- 
lamented,  unclaimed  by  mourning  friends,  starting 
like  sudden  spectres  of  death  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  to  excite  a  wild  fear,  a  passing  thought  of 
pity,  a  vain  inquiry  in  the  hamlet,  and  then  sink 
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into  the  earth  in  mystery  and  in  silence,  to  be 
more  remembered  on  its  surface. 

The  obscurity  which  envelops  the  history  of  those 
unhappy  strangers  affords  a  subject  to  the  speculative 
traveler  on  which  he  may  give  free  play  to  the  wings 
of  his  imagination.  Few,  indeed,  can  pass  these 
deserted  sepulchres  without  endeavoring  for  a 
moment  to  penetrate  in  fancy  the  darkness  which 
enshrouds  the  fate  of  their  mouldering  tenants  ; 
without  beholding  the  progress  of  the  ruin  that 
struck  from  beneath  the  voyager's  feet  the  firm  and 
lofty  fabric  to  which  he  had  confidently  trusted  his 
existence — without  hearing  the  shrieks  of  the  de- 
spairing crew,  and  the  stern  and  horrid  burst  of 
the  roused  up  ocean,  as  it  dealt  the  last  stroke  upon 
the  groaning  timbers  of  the  wreck,  and  scattered 
the  whole  pile  far  and  wide,  in  countless  atoms,  upon 
the  boiling  surface  of  the  deep.  And,  again,  without 
turning  in  thought  to  the  far-away  homes,  at  which 
the  tale  of  the  wanderers  was  never  told — to  the  pale 
young  widow  that  dreamed  herself  still  a  wife,  and 
lived  on  from  morn  to  morn,,  in  the  fever  of  a  vain 
suspense — to  the  helpless  parent,  that  still  hoped  for 
the  offices  of  filial  kindness  from  the  hand  that  was 
now  mouldering  in  a  distant  grave  ,-  and  to  the 
social  fire-side,  over  whose  evening  pastimes  the 
long  silence  of  an  absent  friend  had  thrown  a  gloom 
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that  the  certainty  of  woe  or  gladness  could  never 
remove. 

Among  those  nameless  tombs,  within  the  space 
of  the  last  few  years,  the  widow  of  a  fisherman, 
lamed  Reardon,  was  observed  to  spend  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  time.  Her  husband  had  died  young, 
perishing  in  a  sudden  storm,  which  swept  his  canoe 
from  the  coast  side  into  the  waste  of  sea  beyond  it ; 
and  his  wife  was  left  to  inhabit  a  small  cottage  near 
the  crags,  and  to  support,  by  the  labor  of  her  hands, 
an  only  child,  who  was  destined  to  inherit  little 
more  than  the  blessing,  the  virtue,  and  the  affections 
of  his  parent.  The  poor  widow  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure a  subsistence  for  her  boy  and  for  herself,  by 
gathering  the  kelp  which  was  thrown  upon  the  crags, 
and  which  was  burned  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing soap  from  its  ashes;  while  the  youth  employed 
his  yet  unformed  strength  in  tilling  the  small  garden, 
that  was  confined  by  a  quickset  hedge  at  their  cot- 
tage side.  They  were  fondly  attached,  and  toiled 
incessantly  to  obtain  the  means  of  comfort,  rather 
for  each  other  than  for  themselves ;  but,  with  all 
their  exertions,  fortune  left  them  in  the  rearward 
of  her  favor.  The  mother  beheld,  with  a  mother's 
agony,  the  youthful  limbs  and  features  of  her  boy 
exhibit  the  sickly  effects  of  habitual  privation  and 
habitual  toil;  while  the  son  mourned  to  see  the  fee- 
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bleness  of  premature  old  age  begin  to  steal  upon  the 
health  and  vigor  of  his  parent. 

In  these  difficulties,  a  prospect  of  certain  advan- 
tage and  probable  good  fortune  induced  the  young 
man  to  leave  his  mother  and  his  native  country  for 
some  years.  The  distresses  and  disturbances  which 
agitated  that  unhappy  land  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
the  fortunes  of  many  families  of  the  middle,  as  well 
as  the  lower  rank,  that  great  numbers  were  found  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  improvement  which  the 
colonization  of  the  New  World  held  out  for  their 
advantage.  Among  those  who  emigrated  was  the 
family  under  whom  the  Keardons  held  their  little 
cottage ;  and  with  them  it  was  that  the  young  man 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  iri  a  happier  region. 
Having  arranged  their  affairs  so  as  to  secure  his 
widowed  parent  against  absolute  poverty,  they  sepa- 
rated with  many  tears,  the  mother  blessing  her  son 
as  she  committed  him  to  the  guardianship  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  son  pledging  himself  to  return  to  her 
assistance  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  means  of 
providing  her  the  comforts  necessary  for  her  old  age. 

His  success,  though  gradual,  was  complete.  The 
blessings  of  the  young  Tobias  fell  upon  the  work  of 
his  hands,  and  his  industry,  because  well  directed, 
was  productive,  even  beyond  his  expectations.  In- 
stead of  lingering,  like  many  of  his  fellow-exiles,  in  the 
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seaport  towns,  where  they  were  detained  by  idleness, 
and  that  opened-mouthed  folly  which  persuades  men 
that  fortune  may  be  found  without  the  pain  of  seeking, 
young  Reardon  at  once  proceeded  into  the  new  set- 
tlements, where  human  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  valued  commodities.  In  a  little  time, 
he  was  enabled  to  remit  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  earnings  to  his  poor  mother,  and  continued,  from 
time  to  time,  to  increase  his  contributions  to  her 
comfort,  until  at  length  the  abundance  of  his  pros- 
perity was  such,  as  to  enable  him  to  relinquish  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had 
made  at  parting. 

He  did  not  return  alone.  With  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the  poor  widow,  he  had  joined  his  fate  to 
that  of  a  young  person  in  the  settlement  where  he 
dwelt,  whose  dispositions  were  in  every  way  analo- 
gous to  his  own,  and  who  only  excelled  him  in  the 
superior  ease  and  comfort  of  her  circumstances. 
Previous  to  his  return,  he  wrote  to  the  poor  widow, 
to  inform  her,  that  in -less  than  two  months  from 
that  time,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  hex 
daughter-in-law,  her  two  grandchildren,  and  her  son 
would  meet  beneath  the  roof  of  her  ancient  dwelling. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
poor  widow  looked  out  for  this  long-expected  time. 

The  assistance  which  the  affectionate  exile  had  been 
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able  to  afford  her  was  such  as  to  raise  her  to  a  state 
of  comparative  affluence  in  her  neighborhood,  and  to 
render  her  independent  of  the  hard  and  servile  toil 
by  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood. Her  cottage  was  wholly  changed  in  its 
appearance,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  frequently 
selected  for  a  night's  lodging  by  her  landlord's 
agent,  and  other  great  men,  who  passed  through 
that  lonely  district.  A  few  flowers  sprung  up  in  her 
sally  fringed  garden,  which  were  not  the  less  tender- 
ly cherished,  that  the  seeds  from  which  they  grew 
were  transmitted  from  the  emigrant's  garden  in  the 
other  hemisphere.  Her  life,  up  to  the  moment  when 
she  received  this  joyous  letter,  had  been  calmly  and 
sadly  happy.  She  looked  forward,  with  a  serene 
feeling  of  mingled  hope  and  resignation,  to  the  day 
of  her  son's  return,  and  never  once  suffered  the 
eagerness  of  her  affection  to  outstep  her  gratitude 
to  heaven,  and  her  entire  dependence  upon  the 
Divine  will. 

But,  forgive  a  mother's  fondness  !  There  are  few 
hearts  in  which  the  affections  of  the  world  and  of 
nature  are  so  entirely  held  under  subjection  by  the 
strong  hand  of  reason  and  of  faith,  that  they  cannot 
be  moved  to  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  duty,  by  a 
sudden  and  startling  occasion.  After  the  widow  had 
heard  the  letter  read,  in  which  her  son  announced 
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his  approaching  return,  the  quiet  of  her  life  was 
for  a  time  disturbed.  She  thought  of  heaven,  in- 
deed, and  prayed  even  more  fervently  than  before ; 
but  the  burning  fever  that  possessed  her  heart 
showed  that  its  confidence  was  qualified  In  the 
hours  of  devotion  she  often  found  her  thoughts  wan- 
dering, from  that  Being  whose  breath  could  still  or 
trouble  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  far  over  the  wide 
waters  themselves,  to  meet  the  vessel  that  was  flying 
to  her  with  the  tidings  of  bliss.  She  shuddered  as 
she  went,  morn  after  morn,  to  the  cliff-head,  and 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  graves  of  the  shipwrecked  voy- 
agers, which  were  scattered  along  the  turf-mountain 
on  which  she  trod.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  when 
she  endeavored  to  drown  her  anxities  in  sleep,  ima- 
gination did  but  overact  the  part  with  which  it  had 
terrified  her  waking.  Stormy  seas  and  adverse 
winds — a  ship  straining  against  the  blast,  with  her 
deck  covered  with  pale  and  frighted  faces,  among 
which  she  seemed  to  detect  those  of  her  son  and  of 
his  family — winds  hissing  through  the  creaking 
yards — and  waves  tossing  their  horrid  heads  aloft, 
and  roaring  for  their  prey.  Such  were  the  visions 
which  beset  the  bed  of  the  longing  mother,  and 
made  the  night  ghastly  to  her  eyes.  When  she  lay 
awake,  the  rustling  of  a  sudden  wind  among  the 
green  boughs  at  her  window  made  her  start,  and  si* 
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erect  in  her  bed ;  nor  would  she  again  return  to  rest 
until  she  had  opened  the  little  casement,  and  satis- 
fied herself,  by  waving  her  hand  abroad  in  the  night 
air,  that  her  alarm  was  occasioned  by  one  of  its 
fairest  and  most  favorable  motions.  So  indeed  it 
was.  The  Almighty,  as  though  to  convince  her  how 
far  she  was  from  conjecturing  aright  the  quarter 
from  which  calamity  might  visit  her,  bade  the  winds 
blow,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  in  the  manner 
which,  had  they  been  in  her  own  keeping,  she  would 
have  desired.  Her  acquaintances  and  neighbors  all 
seemed  to  share  in  her  anxiety.  The  fishermen, 
after  they  had  drawn  up  their  canoes  at  evening, 
were  careful  on  their  way  homeward  to  drop  in  at 
the  widow  Reardon's  door,  and  let  her  know  what 
vessels  had  entered  the  neighboring  river  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  or  had  appeared  in  the  offing. 
She  was  constantly  cheered  with  the  assurance  that 
fairer  weather  for  a  homeward-bound  ship,  or  more 
likely  to  continue,  was  never  known  before.  Still, 
nevertheless,  the  poor  woman's  heart  was  not  at 
peace,  and  the  days  and  nights  lagged  along  with 
an  unaccustomed  heaviness. 

One  night  in  particular,  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  appeared  to  linger  so  very  strangely, 
that  the  widow  thought  the  morn  would  never  dawn. 

An  unusual  darkness  seemed  to  brood  over  the 
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world;  and  she  lay  awake,  gazing  witli  longing  eyes 
toward  the  little  window  through  which  the  sun's 
earliest  rays  were  used  to  greet  her  in  her  waking. 

On  a  sudden,  she  heard  voices  outside  the  window. 
Alive  to  the  slightest  circumstance  that  was  unusual, 
she  arose,  all  dark  as  it  was,  threw  on  her  simple 
dress  in  haste,  and  groped  her  way  to  the  front 
door  of  the  dwelling.  She  recognized  the  voice  of 
a  friendly  neighbor,  and  opened  the  door,  supposing 
that  he  might  have  some  interesting  intelligence  to 
communicate.  She  judged  correctly. 

"  Good  news  !  good  news  !  Mrs.  Reardon;  and  I 
give  you  joy  of  them  this  morning.  What  will  you 
give  me  for  telling  you  who  is  in  that  small  boat  at 
the  shore  ?" 

"  That  small  boat !— what  ?— where  ?" 

"  Below  there,  ma'am,  where  I'm  pointing  my 
finger.  Don't  you  see  them  coming  up  the  crag  to- 
wards you  ?" 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot,  it  is  so  dark/'  the  widow 
replied,  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  gloom. 

"  Dark  ! — and  the  broad  sun  shining  down  upon 
them  this  whole  day  !" 

"  Day! — the  sun  !  0  my  almighty  Father  !  save 
me." 

"What's  the  matter?  Don't  you  see  them 
ma'am  ?" 

6* 
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"  See  them  ?"  the  poor  woman  exclaimed,  placing 
her  hands  on  her  eyes,  and  shrieking  aloud  in  her 
agony  ;  "  Oh  I  I  shall  never  see  him  more  !  I  am 
dark  and  blind  I" 

The  peasant  started  back  and  blessed  himself. 
The  next  instant  the  poor  widow  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  her  son. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  My  mother  !  O  my  darling 
mother  !  I  am  come  back  to  you.  Look  1  I  have 
kept  my  word." 

She  strove,  with  a  sudden  effort  of  self-restraint, 
to  keep  her  misfortune  secret,  and  wept  without 
speaking,  upon  the  neck  of  her  long-absent  relative, 
who  attributed  her  tears  to  an  excess  of  happiness. 
But  when  he  presented  his  young  wife,  and  called 
her  attention  to  the  happy  laughing  faces  and  health- 
ful cheeks  of  their  children,  the  wandering  of  her 
eyes  and  the  confusion  of  her  manner  left  it  no 
longer  possible  to  retain  the  secret. 

"  My  good,  kind  boy,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
heavily  on  his  arm,  "  you  are  returned  to  my  old 
arms  once  more,  and  I  am  grateful  for  it — but  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  all  we  wish  for  in  this  world. 
0  my  poor  boy  !  I  can  never  see  you — I  can  never 
see  your  children  !  I  am  blind." 

The  young  man  uttered  a  horrid  and  piercing  cry, 
while  he  tossed  his  clenched  hands  above  his  head, 
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and  stamped  upon  the  earth  in  sudden  anguish. 
"Blind  !  my  mother  !"  he  repeated — "Oh,  heaven  1 
is  this  the  end  of  all  my  toils  and  wishes  ?  To  come 
home,  and  find  her  dark  forever  1  Is  it  for  this 
that  I  have  prayed  and  labored  ?  Blind  and  dark  ! 

0  my  poor  mother !     Oh,   heaven !      0    mother, 
mother  !" 

"Hold,  now,  my  boy — where  are  you?  What 
way  is  that  for  a  Christian  to  talk  ?  Come  near 
me,  and  let  me  touch  your  hands.  Don't  add  to  my 
sorrows,  Richard,  my  child,  by  uttering  a  word 
against  the  will  of  heaven.  Where  are  you  ?  Come 
near  me.  Let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  are 
resigned  to  this  and  all  other  visitations  of  the  great 
Lord  of  all  light.  Say  this,  my  child,  and  your 
virtue  will  be  dearer  to  me  than  my  eyes  !  Ah,  my 
good  Richard,  you  may  be  sure  the  Almighty  never 
strikes  us  except  it  is  for  our  sins,  or  for  our  good, 

1  thought  too  much  of  you,  my  child,  and  the  Lord 
saw  that  my  heart  was  straying  to  the  world  again, 
and  he  has  struck  me  for  the  happiness  of  both. 
Let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  are  satisfied.     I  can 
see  your  heart  still,  and  that  is  dearer  to  me  than 
vour  person.     Let  me  see  it  as  good  and  dutiful  as 
I  knew  it  before  you  left  me." 

The  disappointed  exile  supported  her  in  his  arms. 
"Well,  well,  my  poor  mother,"  he  said,  "I  am 
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satisfied.  Since  you  are  the  chief  sufferer,  and  show 
no  discontent,  it  would  be  too  unreasonable  that  I 
should  murmur.  The  will  of  heaven  be  done  !  but 
it  is  a  bitter — bitter  stroke."  Again  he  folded  his 
dark  parent  to  his  bosom,  and  wept  aloud  ;  while 
his  wife,  retiring  softly  to  a  distance,  hid  her  face 
in  her  cloak.  Her  children  clung  with  fear  and 
anxiety  to  her  side,  and  gazed  with  affrighted  faces 
upon  the  afflicted  mother  and  son. 

But  they  were  not  forgotten.  After  she  had 
repeatedly  embraced  her  recovered  child,  the  good 
widow  remembered  her  guests.  She  extended  her 
arms  towards  that  part  of  the  room  at  which  she 
heard  the  sobs  and  moanings  of  the  younger  mother. 
"Is  that  my  daughter's  voice?"  she  asked — "place 
her  in  my  arms,  Richard.  Let  me  feel  the  mother 
of  your  children  upon  my  bosom."  The  young 
woman  flung  herself  into  the  embrace  of  the  aged 
widow.  "  Young  and  fair,  I  am  sure,"  the  latter 
continued,  passing  her  wasted  fingers  over  the 
blooming  cheek  of  the  good  American.  "I  can 
feel  the  roses  upon  this  cheek,  I  am  certain.  But 
what  are  these?  Tears?  My  good  child,  you 
should  dry  our  tears  instead  of  adding  to  them. 
Where  are  your  children?  Let  me  see — ah!  my 
heart — let  me  fed  them,  I  mean — let  me  take  them 
in  my  arms.  My  little  angels !  Oh  I  if  I  could 
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only  open  my  eyes,  for  one  moment,  to  look  upon 
you  all — but  for  one  little  instant — I  would  close 
them  again  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  think  my- 
self happy.  If  it  had  happened  only  one  day — one 
hour  after  your  arrival — but  the  will  of  heaven  be 
done  !  perhaps  even  this  moment,  when  we  think 
ourselves  most  miserable,  He  is  preparing  for  us 
some  hidden  blessing." 

Once  more  the  pious  widow  was  correct  in  her 
conjecture.  It  is  true,  that  day,  which  all  hoped 
should  be  a  day  of  rapture,  was  spent  by  the  re-united 
family  in  tears  and  mourning.  But  Providence  did 
indeed  intend  that  creatures  who  had  served  him  so 
faithfully  should  be  visited  with  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary sorrow,  for  a  slight  and  unaccustomed  trans- 
gression. 

The  news  of  the  widow's  misfortune  spread 
rapidly  through  the  country,  and  excited  universal 
sympathy — for  few  refuse  their  commiseration  to  a 
fellow  creature's  sorrow,  even  of  those  who  would 
accord  a  tardy  and  measured  sympathy  to  his  good 
fortune.  Among  those  who  heard  with  real  pity 
the  story  of  their  distress,  was  a  surgeon  who  resided 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  felt  all  that  enthusi- 
astic devotion  to  his  art,  which  its  high  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  was  calculated  to  excite 
in  a  generous  mind.  This  gentleman  took  an  early 
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opportunity  of  visiting  the  old  widow  when  she  was 
alone  in  the  cottage.  The  simplicity  with  which  she 
told  her  story,  and  the  entire  resignation  which  she 
expressed,  interested  and  touched  him  deeply. 

"  It  is  not  over  with  me  yet,  sir,"  she  concluded, 
"  for  still,  when  the  family  are  talking  around  me,  I 
forget  that  I  am  blind  ;  and  when  I  hear  my  son 
say  something  pleasant,  I  turn  to  see  the  smile  upon 
his  lips;  and  when  the  darkness  reminds  me  of  my 
loss,  it  seems  as  if  I  lost  my  sight  over  again  I" 

The  surgeon  discovered,  on  examination,  that  the 
blindness  was  occasioned  by  a  disease  called  cata- 
ract, which  obscures,  by  an  unhealthy  secretion,  the 
lucid  brightness  of  the  crystalline  lens  (described  in 
a  former  chapter),  and  obstructs  the  entrance  of  the 
rays  of  light.  The  improvements  which  modern 
practitioners  have  made  in  this  science  render  this 
disease,  which  was  once  held  to  be  incurable,  now 
comparatively  easy  of  removal.  The  surgeon 
perceived  at  once,  by  the  condition  of  the  eyes, 
that,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  injured  lens,  he  could 
restore  sight  to  the  afflicted  widow. 

Unwilling,  however  to  excite  her  hopes  too  sud- 
denly or  prematurely,  he  began  by  asking  her 
whether,  for  a  chance  of  recovering  the  use  of  he* 
eyes,  she  would  submit  to  a  little  pain  ? 

The  poor  woman  replied,  "  that  if  he  thought  he 
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could  once  more  enable  her  to  behold  her  child  and 
his  children,  she  would  be  content  to  undergo  any 
pain  which  would  not  endanger  her  existence." 

"  Then/7  replied  her  visitor,  "  I  may  inform  you, 
and  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  I 
can  restore  your  sight,  provided  you  agree  to  place 
yourself  at  my  disposal  for  a  few  days.  I  will  pro- 
vide you  with  an  apartment  in  my  house,  and  your 
family  shall  know  nothing  of  it  until  the  cure  is 
effected." 

The  widow  consented ;  and  on  that  very  evening 
the  operation  was  performed.  The  pain  was  slight, 
and  was  endured  by  the  patient  without  a  murmur. 
For  a  few  days  after  the  surgeon  insisted  on  her 
wearing  a  covering  over  her  eyes,  until  the  wounds 
which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  inflict  had  been 
perfectly  healed. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  felt  her  pulse  and 
made  the  necessary  inquiries,  he  said,  while  he  held 
the  hand  of  the  widow  : — 

"  I  think  we  may  now  venture  with  safety  to  re- 
move the  covering.  Compose  yourself  now,  my 
good  old  friend,  and  suppress  all  emotion.  Prepare 
rour  heart  for  the  reception  of  a  great  happiness." 

The  poor  woman  clasped  her  hands  firmly  to- 
gether, and  moved  her  lips  as  if  in  prayer.  At  the 
same  moment  the  covering  fell  from  her  brow,  and 
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the  light  burst  in  a  joyous  flood  upon  her  soul.  She 
sat  for  an  instant  bewildered,  and  incapable  of  view- 
ing any  object  with  distinctness.  The  first  upon 
which  her  eyes  reposed  was  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  bending  his  gaze  with  an  intense  and  ecstatic 
fondness  upon  hers,  and  with  his  arms  outstretched 
as  if  to  anticipate  the  recognition.  The  face,  though 
changed  and  sunned  since  she  had  known  it,  was 
still  familiar  to  her.  She  started  from  her  seat  with 
a  wild  cry  of  joy,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  bosom 
of  her  son. 

She  embraced  him  repeatedly,  then  removed  him 
to  a  distance,  that  she  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  viewing  him  with  greater  distinctness,  and  again, 
with  a  burst  of  tears,  flung  herself  upon  his  neck. 
Other  voices,  too,  mingled  with  theirs.  She  beheld 
her  daughter  and  their  children  waiting  eagerly  for 
her  caress.  She  embraced  them  all,  returning  from 
each  to  each,  and  perusing  their  faces  and  persons 
as  if  she  would  never  drink  deep  enough  of  the  cup 
of  rapture  which  her  recovered  sense  afforded  her. 
The  beauty  of  the  young  mother — the  fresh  and  rosy 
color  of  the  children — the  glossy  brightness  of  their 
hair — their  smiles — their  movements  of  joy — all 
afforded  subjects  for  delight  and  admiration,  such  as 
she  might  never  have  experienced,  had  she  never 
considered  them  in  the  light  of  blessings  lost  for  life. 
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The  surgeon,  who  thought  that  the  consciousness  of 
a  stranger's  presence  might  impose  a  restraint  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  and  her  friends,  retired 
into  a  distant  corner,  where  he  beheld,  not  without 
tears,  the  scene  of  happiness  which  he  had  been 
made  instrumental  in  conferring. 

"  Richard,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  son's  shoulder,  and  looked  into  his  eyes, 
"  did  I  not  judge  aright  when  I  said  that  even  when 
we  thought  ourselves  the  most  miserable,  the  Al- 
mighty might  have  been  preparing  for  us  some 
hidden  blessing  ?  Were  we  in  the  right  to  murmur  ?" 

The  young  man  withdrew  his  arms  from  his 
mother,  clasped  them  before  him,  and  bowed  down 
his  head  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  T. 


®fc  jfltlwfcartumt  of 

THE  inquiries  of  those  illustrious  persons,  whose 
labors  have  thrown  a  light  on  the  hidden  wonders  of 
nature,  and  revealed  to  men  so  many  secret  benefits 
of  their  Creator,  have  not  so  successfully  unravelled 
the  mechanism  of  hearing  as  that  of  sight.  The  ap- 
paratus which  they  had  to  examine  in  this  instance 
was  much  more  complex,  and  more  subtle  in  its 
operation  ;  and  another  difficulty  might  be  found  in 
our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  sound — 
this  rendering  us  incapable  of  appreciating  the  uses 
of  many  portions  of  the  organ,  which,  from  their 
form  and  position,  as  well  as  from  their  perfect  simi- 
larity in  all  animals  of  the  species,  appear  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  sense.  Still,  however,  enough  is 
understood  of  the  mechanism  of  the  part  to  excite 
our  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  how  far  physiologists 
have  proceeded  in  the  description  of  this  wonderful 
instrument. 

And  first,  of  sound  itself.    What  light  is  to  the 
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eye,  sound  is  to  the  hearing;  with  this  essential  dif- 
ference, however,  that  light  has  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  body  which  we  see,  whereas  sound  is 
nothing  more  than  the  vibration  of  the  body  which 
we  hear. 

To  describe  more  particularly  the  nature  of  sound, 
let  us  observe  its  progress.  When  a  body  vibrates, 
its  motions  are  communicated  to  the  air  around  it, 
and  transmitted  in  straight  Ihjes  on  all  sides.  Thus, 
when  the  string  of  a  harp  is  struck  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  more  feet  from  our  ear,  it  communicates  its 
vibrations  to  the  intermediate  air,  which  again  trans- 
mits them  through  the  organ  of  hearing  to  the  seat 
of  sensation  itself,  within  the  brain.  Enough  may 
be  said  for  my  purpose  of  the  nature  of  sound  itself, 
when  I  inform  you  that  when  a  body  vibrates  slowly 
it  produces  a  low  sound;  quickly,  a  high,  or  shrill 
sound. 

The  ear  is,  like  the  organ  of  sight,  a  mechanical 
instrument  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  construction, 
placed  before  a  white  fibre  called  the  auditory,  or 
acoustic  nerve.  It  is  divided  by  physiologists  into 
three  parts — the  outward  ear,  the  middle  ear,  and 
the  internal  ear. 

The  outer  ear  comprises  the  wing  or  pavilion,  and 
the  outer  auditory  labyrinth. 

The  middle  ear  comprises  the  drum  and  the  bony 
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chum  (consisting  of  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  the 
round  bone,  and  the  stirrup). 

The  internal  ear  is  composed  of  the  worm  and  the 
vestibule,  in  which  latter  are  found  the  ends  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  floating  in  a  thin  fluid,  which  fills  up 
all  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear. 

These  constitute  the  principal  portions  of  the  ap- 
paratus. Let  us  now  contemplate,  in  succession,  the 
uses  of  each  part  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 

The  vibrations  of  the  air,  or,  it  may  be  said,  the 
rays  of  sound  proceeding  from  a  vibrating  object, 
fall,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  wing  or  pavilion 
of  the  ear,  which,  by  its  shape,  is  well  adapted  for 
collecting  and  directing  them  to  the  mouth  of  the 
outer  auditory  labyrinth,  which  terminates  at  the 
drum  of  the  ear.  The  outward  ear,  comprising  these 
two  portions,  has  been  familiarly  compared  to  a 
hearing  trumpet,  nor  is  the  similitude  objectionable. 
The  wing  itself  is  fitted  for  assisting  the  vibrations 
of  the  air,  being  a  fine  elastic  gristle,  covered  with  a 
very  delicate  skin,  and  not,  in  any  instance,  enveloped 
in  fat,  which  would  diminish  its  capability  of  vibra- 
tion. In  like  manner,  fat  is  always  excluded  from 
the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  drum  (the  first  part  of  the  middle  ear  which 
receives  the  vibrating  sounds  from  the  outer  laby- 
rinth) consists  of  a  cavity  separated  from  this  laby- 
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rinth  by  a  thin,  elastic  membrane,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  parchment  that  is  drawn  across  the  head 
of  a  drum.  This  membrane  is  capable  of  transmit- 
ting the  vibrations  with  great  facility,  being  of  a 
dry  and  brittle  tissue,  without  fibres,  nerves,  or 
blood-vessels,  and  having  nothing  like  it  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  the  human  economy.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  power  of  modifying  the  rays  of  sound 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  iris  does  those  of  light  in 
their  passage.  I  will  explain  to  you  how  this  is  per- 
formed. 

A  sound  either  too  grave  or  too  shrill,whas  the 
same  injurious  effect  on  the  ear  that  a  ray  of  light, 
too  feeble  or  too  brilliant,  has  on  the  organ  of  sight. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  ear  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  different  degrees  of  sound,  when  they 
approach  to  an  injurious  extreme,  the  membrane  of 
the  drum  has  the  power  of  being  slackened,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  number  of  vibrations  when  they  are 
too  shrill,  or  stretched  and  tightened  so  as  to 
multiply  them  when  they  are  too  grave.  This  effort 
of  the  ear,  however,  is  only  supposed  -to  take  place 
when  the  sounds  are  in  a  painful  extreme  either 
of  shrillness  or  of  gravity ;  for  it  would  be  a 
refinement  of  conjecture,  unsupported  by  experiment, 
to  say  that  the  ear  adapts  this  membrane  to  every 
variety  of  sound  which  it  receives.  It  is  certain, 
7* 
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however,  that  it  exerts,  in  many  instances,  this  self- 
protecting  power,  for  the  ear  is  often  much  pained 
by  a  sudden  and  loud  noise,  from  which,  if  it  had 
been  previously  expected,  it  would  have  suffered 
little  or  nothing. 

The  vibrations  are  now  transmitted  by  the  mem- 
brane, across  the  cavity  of  the  drum,  by  means  of 
the  air  with  which  this  cavity  is  filled.  But  a  more 
distinct  and  exact  conductor  is  found  in  a  chain  of 
small  bones  which  extends  from  the  membrane  of 
the  drum  across  the  cavity  to  a  membrane  called 
the  oval  window,  by  which  the  drum  is  shut  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  first  of  these  bones,  which  is 
called  the  hammer,  is  fastened  by  the  handle  to  the 
centre  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  and  by  the 
head  to  one  end  of  the  anvil,  another  small  bone  of 
a  pyramidical  shape,  which  is  united  at  the  further 
end  to  a  small  bone  called  the  round  bone  (about 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  snipe-shot.)  This  again  is 
united  to  the  head  of  another  bone  called  the 
stirrup,  which  has  its  base  inserted  into  the  mem- 
brane above-mentioned,  which  closes  the  oval 
window.  This  chain  of  bones,  besides  their  power 
of  transmitting,  and,  some  say,  of  enlarging  the 
vibrations,  has  also  that  of  pressing  on  the  oval 
window,  so  as  to  condense  the  fluid  that  is  contained 
in  the  internal  ear,  and  thus  diminish,  when  occasion 
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requires,  the  intensity  of  vibration  in  the  round 
window,  a  membrane  which  divides  the  worm  of  the 
ear  from  the  cavity  of  the  drum. 

To  describe  the  progress  of  the  vibrations  more 
pearly,  I  will  say  there  are  two  openings  by  which 
they  can  pass  from  the  cavity  of  the  drum  into  the 
internal  ear.  One  is  the  oval  window  which  looks 
into  the  vestibule,  the  other  is  the  round  window 
which  looks  into  the  worm.  The  worm  and  the 
vestibule  afterwards  communicate  by  another  open- 
ing further  in. 

We  now  come  to  the  internal  ear,  of  which  less  is 
understood  than  of  the  other  portions  of  the  organ. 
The  worm,  however,  is  supposed,  from  its  spiral 
form,  and  the  well-known  power  which  bodies  of 
this  shape*  possess  in  producing  reverberations,  to 
exercise  a  strong  influence  upon  the  sound  which  it 
receives.  Both  the  worm  and  the  vestibule  are 
filled  with  a  thin  fluid,  which  being  a  better,  con- 
ductor of  sound  than  air,  is  also  calculated  to 
transmit  it  with  greater  accuracy  to  the  acoustic 
nerve,  the  ends  of  which  are  floating  in  the 
liquid. 

To  understand  in  the  clearest  manner  all  that  is 
known  or  conjectured  of  the  use  of  the  internal  ear, 
imagine  the  vestibule  to  be  a  large  hall,  and  the 
worm  a  spiral  gallery  opening  into  it.  on  one  side  ; 
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while,  on  the  other,  are  three  other  galleries,*  of  a 
semicircular  form,  having  their  ends  also  opening 
into  the  vestibule.  Imagine  now,  how  loud  the 
sounds  must  be  in  the  centre  of  that  hall,  which 
receives  them  after  they  have  been  reverberated 
through  all  those  galleries;  how  much  greater,  when 
we  reflect  that  this  hall  and  galleries  are  filled  with 
liquid,  which  is  known  to  be  a  much  better  con- 
ductor of  sound  than  air. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  rays  of  sound,  in 
passing  from  the  vibrating  object,  fall  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  pavilion,  or  wing  of  the  ear,  by 
which  they  are  transferred  to  the  outer  auditory 
labyrinth;  thence  by  the  membrane  of  the  drum, 
through  the  cavity,  and  by  the  chain  of  small  bones 
above  described,  to  the  round  and  oval  windows,  by 
which  they  are  again  thrown  into  the  worm  and 
vestibule,  where  they  find  the  auditory  nerve  which 
is  supposed  to  convey  the  impression  to  the 
mind. 

This  constitutes  all  that  is  known  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  hearing.  I  speak  not  of  those  parts  of  the 
organ  which  are  supposed  to  aid  the  sense,  though 
the  precise  mode  of  their  operation  is  not  understood, 
as  the  mastoid  cells,  etc.,  which  are  disposed  with 
such  an  appearance  of  design  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
*  The  semicircular  canals. 
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of  their  having  some  specific  influence  upon  the 
vibrations  of  sound. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  the  ear,  as  in  the  eye, 
several  circumstances  of  a  protecting  providence, 
which  are  deserving  of  your  attention. 

The  orifices  of  the  labyrinths,  and  other  cavities 
of  the  ear,  are  protected  by  their  position  from  the 
intrusion  of  dust,  and  other  foreign  particles,  float- 
ing in  the  air,  the  contact  of  which  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  drum  would  be  productive  of  excessive 
pain,  and  perhaps,  of  some  inflammatory  disease. 
But  a  still  more  efficient  safeguard  is  found  in  the 
cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  a  yellow,  oily  fluid,  which  is 
secreted  from  the  sides  of  the  outer  labyrinth,  and 
which  entangles  and  destroys  those  insects  which  are 
continually  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a 
property  of  this  liquid  to  thicken  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  which  renders  it  the  more  effectual  in  producing 
this  latter  effect.  Perhaps,  also,  its  extreme  bitter- 
ness may  have  some  effect  in  preventing  insects  of  a 
larger  size  from  penetrating  into  the  labyrinth,  and 
wounding  the  ear.  It  has,  moreover,  the  direct 
effect  of  keeping  the  sides  of  the  labyrinth  in  that 
state  of  moistness  which  is  necessary  to  their 
vibrating  with  due  facility 

It  was  necessary  that  the  cavity  of  the  drum 
should  be  always  filled  with  air  of  a  certain  tempera- 
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ture;  because,  if  the  latter  varied,  its  influence  on 
the  transmission  of  sound  must  be  likewise  altered. 
The  reason  of  this  alteration  is,  that  air  in  a  con- 
densed state  vibrates  with  greater  rapidity  than  air 
in  a  state  of  rarefaction;  condensation  being,  in 
fact,  to  air,  what  tightening  is  to  the  string  of  a 
violin. 

To  provide  against  any  inconvenience  of  this 
kind,  there  is  an  orifice  called  the  Eustachian  tube, 
which  leads  from  the  throat  to  the  cavity  of  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  by  which  that  cavity  is  con- 
stantly supplied  with  air.  The  blood-vessels  which 
surround  the  part  preserve  it  in  the  necessary  state 
of  warmth,  and  consequent  rarefaction,  which  is 
never  increased  or  diminished  in  a  perfect  ear.  It  is 
by  means  of  this  tube  that  where  the  membrane  of 
the  drum  is  torn  or  destroyed,  persons  are  enabled 
to  emit  smoke  through  the  outer  labyrinth. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  explain  to  you,  in 
terms  as  familiar  as  I  could  select,  the  mechanism  of 
the  instrument.  In  my  next  I  will  dwell  a  little  on 
the  objects  and  uses  of  the  sense. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SEs.es   of  |£J.jear  in  cj. 

NONE  of  the  organs  of  sense,  besides  the  eye, 
combines  within  itself  the  two  faculties  of  percep- 
tion and  expression.  In  the  latter  faculty  of 
indicating  the  passions  of  the  soul,  the  eye  stands 
alone  and  supreme  above  all  the  rest.  It  affords  us 
a  certain  key  to  the  character  and  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  we  associate,  and  enables  us  to  under- 
stand much  that  language  itself  could  never  com- 
municate. 

Were  I,  therefore,  inclined  to  point  out  any 
particular  intellectual  province,  to  which  this  sense  is 
the  chief  minister,  I  would  say  that  it  is  to  the 
understanding  what  the  eye  is  to  the  affections — its 
principal  object  being  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  a  state  of  society.  A 
blind  man  may  be  educated  without  any  difficulty, 
and  may  even  attain  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and 
distinction  in  the  walks  of  literature  and  science  (as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  instances  of  the 
philosopher  Saunderson;  the  blind  poet,  Blacklock, 
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mentioned  by  Burke;  and  a  celebrated  traveler  in 
our  own  times);  but  even  with  all  the  pains  that 
have  been  taken  in  institutions  established  for  the 
purpose,  we  have  no  parallel  instances  amongst 
those  to  whom  nature  has  denied  the  faculty  of 
hearing. 

That  infinite  variety  of  sounds  which  exercises  so 
lively  an  influence  on  our  passions,  and  by  means  of 
which  so  much  useful  knowledge  is  imparted  to  the 
mind,  depends  for  its  existence  upon  this  organ.  It 
is  even  capable  of  supplying  more  sublime  concep- 
tions to  the  imagination  than  that  of  sight.  What 
concentration  of  terrific  spectacles  can  produce  on 
the  mind  of  a  deaf  man  that  feeling  of  intolerable 
excitement  and  anxiety  which  a  blind  man  experi- 
ences when  he  hears,  for  the  first  time,  the  sounds  of 
a  thunder-storm  gathering  above  his  head  ?  Is  not 
the  idea  of  the  trumpet,  which  shall  wake  the  dead, 
"  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished,"  one  of 
the  most  awful  that  is  associated  with  our  anticipa- 
tions of  that  dreadfully  glorious  time  ? 

In  this  sense,  as  in  that  of  sight,  we  are  struck  by 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  organ,  when  contrasted 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  ideas  which  it  can  receive 
and  impart.  The  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  a  thun- 
der-storm— the  heavens  are  convulsed  around  us 
from  one  horizon  to  the  other — all  nature  is  terrified 
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by  the  tremendous  sounds — yet  the  whole  is  received 
on  a  membrane,  the  dimensions  of  which  do  not 
exceed  those  of  a  split  pea. 

By  appealing  through  the  medium  of  this  sense 
to  our  mental  passions,  the  poet  is  enabled  to  wield 
them  at  his  pleasure.  By  this  he  acquires  the  power 
of  raising  or  of  soothing  our  thoughts,  by  the  gran- 
deur or  the  melody  of  his  .verse.  By  this  he  can  fill 
our  minds  with  a  pleasing  terror,  when  he  sings  of 
the  awful  changes  of  nature — or  lull  them  into  a 
delicious  peace  and  admiration,  when  he  celebrates 
her  gentler  beauties.  By  this  he  can  startle  us  in 
our  chambers  with  the  roar  of  angry  billows — the 
clattering  of  sudden  thunders — the  explosion  of 
mines— the  pealing  of  artillery — the  crash  of  war- 
ring elements  ;  or  refresh  our  spirits,  amid  the  agita- 
tions of  a  worldly  life,  with  the  sounds  of  pastoral 
innocence  and  simplicity — the  murmuring  of  summer 
streamlets — the  whispering  of  summer  winds — the 
singing  of  birds,  and  other  peace-breathing  sounds, 
which  he  recalls  to  our  recollection,  and  even  imi- 
tates in  their  effect  upon  our  minds,  by  the  varied 
harmony  of  his  numbers. 

The  musician,  also,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  is 
indebted  to  this  sense  for  the  influence  which  he  can 
exert  over  our  nature.  That  dexterous  arrange- 
ment and  correspondence  of  sound,  which  are 
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capable,  without  being  in  any  way  addressed  to  our 
understanding,  of  exciting  so  many  lively  emotions 
within  our  minds,  are  entirely  the  offspring  of  this 
sense.  And  if  it  served  no  other  and  no  higher 
purpose  than  this  alone,  of  furnishing  mankind  with 
so  sweet  a  solace,  amid  the  toils  and  trials  of  the 
world,  they  would  surely  find  ample  cause  for  grati- 
tude in  the  endowment.  How  many  an  aching 
heart  has  found  relief — how  many  a  weary  mind 
has  been  enlivened — how  many  a  rugged  nature  has 
been  softened,  how  many  a  cruel  purpose  has  been 
diverted  and  disarmed  by  the  mediation  of  this  en- 
chanting art !  On  the  field  of  war,  when  all  things 
round  are  overcast  with  a  hue  of  death  and  ruin, 
and  when  even  reason,  duty,  and  the  love  of  country 
itself  are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  spirits  from  sink- 
ing at  the  terrible  pomp  of  destruction  that  stalks 
around,  the  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum  is  able  to  con- 
firm the  staggering  soul,  to  arouse  the  drooping 
energies  of  the  heart,  and  hurry  them  on  to  an  in- 
toxication of  bravery  and  defiance,  which  all  the 
persuasions  of  reason  could  never  have  produced. 
In  the  bosom  of  domestic  life,  how  effectual  is  the 
moderate  intervention  of  this  science,  in  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  of  social  love,  and  in  cheering  the 
exertions  of  industry.  The  poor  artisan,  who  is  fed 
by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  forgets  his  toil  while  he 
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unburdens  his  heart  in  song ;  and  the  fond  father, 
or  brother,  feel  their  affection  sensibly  increased, 
when  the  object  of  their  care  is  charming  the  hours 
away  with  melody  of  other  times.  In  the  temples 
of  the  living  God,  when  the  mind  is  distracted  by 
the  memory  of  earthly  cares,  or  the  assaults  of  indo- 
lence and  tepidity,  the  choir  and  the  organ  are  used 
to  direct  its  attention,  and  to  elevate  its  aspirations. 
Here,  too,  they  are  made  to  offer  to  the  Supreme 
Being  a  faint  echo  of  that  homage  which  he  re- 
ceives, in  its  perfection,  from  the  seraphim  in  Heaven. 
How  precious,  therefore,  is  this  art,  which  is  capable 
of  soothing  the  unhappy;  of  refreshing  the  weary ; 
of  softening  the  hard  of  heart ;  of  reanimating  a 
drooping  courage ;  of  strengthening  a  social  affec- 
tion ;  of  inspiring  a  lukewarm  devotion,  and  of 
investing  even  labor  itself  with  a  multitude  of 
pleasing  and  cheerful  associations! 

Nay,  so  direct  and  mystical  is  the  influence  which 
this  science  of  sounds  exerts  upon  our  nature,  that 
madness  has  yielded  to  the  skill  of  the  musician  ; 
and  the  vibration  of  a  few  chords  has  been  able  to 
unhinge  the  majestic  portals  of  reason  herself.  To 
express  its  power  by  that  method  of  lively  allegory 
in  which  they  were  so  proficient,  the  ancients  have 
represented  the  inanimate  world  obeying  the  harp 
of  Orpheus,  and  moulding  itself  to  his  wishes. 
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This  sense  is  likewise  most  efficient  for  our  self- 
preservation.  Scarce  a  day  passes  on  which  it  does 
not  warn  you  of  some  danger  or  annoyance,  more  or 
less  important,  which  menaces  you  from  without. 
The  sense  of  insecurity  which  you  will  experience  on 
voluntarily  depriving  yourself  of  its  exercise  for  any 
portion  of  time  will  furnish  the  most  convincing 
argument  of  its  utility. 

It  is  capable  of  being  excited  to  a  still  more 
exquisite  feeling  of  pleasure  than  the  sense  of  sight. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiment  of  the  deaf 
man,  mentioned  by  Professor  Percy,  who  obtained 
the  faculty  of  hearing  suddenly  and  at  a  mature  age. 
The  sensations  which  he  experienced  on  hearing  for 
the  first  time  the  notes  of  a  musical  instrument  were 
so  exquisite  as  almost  to  approach  a  degree  of 
delirium.  I  do  not  find  that  the  same  ecstacy  of 
happiness  was  manifested  by  the  celebrated  youth 
who  was  restored  to  sight  by  Cheselden,  although 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  deficient  either  in 
intelligence  or  sensibility. 

It  is  the  foundation  of  language  itself — the  origin 
of  that  universal  compact  by  which  men  have  agreed 
to  fix  on  certain  sounds  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas, 
and  by  which  each  is  enabled  to  communicate  to  the 
other  his  thoughts,  his  knowledge,  and  his  affections, 
by  a  course  so  lucid  and  so  direct.  Oratory,  that 
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science  so  essential  in  the  government  of  nations, 
and  so  useful  in  the  promulgation  of  morality  and 
religion,  by  the  impressive  combination  which  it 
presents  of  natural  and  artificial  language,  is  also 
the  offspring  of  this  sense. 

Suppose  poetry,  music,  oratory,  and  language 
itself,  to  be  at  once  lost  to  the  world,  and  what  a 
subtraction  do  we  make  from  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  and  intelligence  !  The  most  universal 
vehicle  of  knowledge  at  present  employed  in  society 
would  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  social  enjoyments  taken 
away. 

But  in  proportion  as  it  is  capable  of  administering 
to  the  improvement  both  of  our  morals  and  our 
happiness,  it  is  likewise  adapted  for  the  destruction 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  It  was  into  the  ear 
of  Eve  that  the  serpent  first  poured  the  poison  of  sin 
and  death.  It  was  under  the  pretext  of  knowledge 
that  he  tempted  her;  and  that  example  has  not 
taught  men  to  view  the  pretext  with  greater  suspi- 
cion. Mistake  me  not,  my  gentle  friend,  I  am  no 
advocate  of  ignorance  and  indolence;  I  only  plead 
for  a  measured  and  rational  caution  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  information.  "Learning  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  nor  the  mere  knowledge  of  anything  which 
•s  good  in  itself,  and  ordained  by  God;  but  a  good 
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conscience  and  a  virtuous  life  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  it.  When  the  day  of  judgment  comes, 
we  shall  not  be  examined  what  we  have  read,  but 
what  we  have  done;  nor  how  learnedly  we  have 
spoken,  but  how  religiously  we  have  lived." — Imita- 
tion of  Christ,  book  i.,  chap.  iii.  Of  this  we  shall 
say  more  when  we  come  to  illustrate  the  faculty  of 
feeling. 

Yirtu,  the  offspring  of  this,  as  well  as  the  forego- 
ing sense,  is  unquestionably  a  source  of  pleasing 
recreation ;  but  I  cannot  hold  those  persons  blameless 
who  suffer  it  to  grow  into  a  passion.  Neither 
indeed  is  it  easy  to  feel  any  considerable  respect  for 
such  characters.  Those  who,  from  the  impulse  of 
mere  vanity,  and  without  intending  any  serious 
benefit  to  their  fellow-creatures  or  themselves,  fritter 
away  their  time  in  hunting  after  butterflies,  fossils, 
shells,  and  unmeaning  antiquities;  who  would  forego 
an  essential  duty  for  the  acquisition  of  a  rusty 
intaglio,  or  battered  medal;  those,  likewise,  who, 
called  by  their  birth  and  station  to  the  service  of 
their  country,  disgrace  the  rank  and  dissipate  the 
wealth  which  she  permits  them  to  hold,  by  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  in  utility;  who,  when  they  should  labor 
to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  look  for  fame  and  favor  only  as  patrons 
an  artist  or  a  public  singer;  and  instead  of  shining 
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as  legislators,  are  contented  to  glimmer  as  dillet- 
tanti;  such  persons,  though  they  should  have  the 
virtue  to  avoid  the  paths  of  more  shameful  and 
licentious  guilt,  would  yet  find  it  difficult  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  having  defrauded  the  State,  and 
made  themselves  objects  of  pity  to  good  men,  and 
of  contempt  and  derision  to  the  learned.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  child  to  make  that  his  business  which  is 
the  recreation  of  a  man. 

The  safest  rule  to  be  adopted  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  transactions  of  life,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
fix  your  heart  steadfastly  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
then  to  do  all  things  for  his  sake  and  to  his  glory, 
whether  it  be  toil  or  amusement.  How  tender,  how 
sublime  a  motive  !  How  much  more  noble  than 
the  slavish  dread  of  punishment,  useful  and  good  as 
that  may  be  in  itself  I  I  should  hope  for  a  higher 
reward  for  one  cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  forHhe 
love  of  God's  goodness,  than  if  I  had  given  away 
millions  from  a  dread  of  his  power.  And,  rely  upon  it, 
that  great  and  amiable  Being  does  not  forget  the 
slightest  action  that  is  performed,  the  slightest  word 
that  is  spoken,  from  such  a  motive.  Even  though  the 
action  should  be  nothing,  the  motive  will  be  all  in 
all  sufficient.  The  simple  question,  "  Am  I  pleasing 
God  at  this  moment  ?  Is  it  to  the  glory  of  God 
that  I  should  do  this  ?"  will  on  all  occasions  be  a 
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sufficient  safeguard  to  a  heart  that  loves  him  with  a 
true  and  rational  affection,  and  is  resolved  to  prove 
its  love  by  an  observance  of  his  law,  and  an  imita- 
tion of  his  own  perfections.  Conscience,  that  never- 
failing  monitor,  will  supply  a  ready  and  a  faithful 


anwer. 


In  a  word,  my  dear  Cyriac,  turn  not  the  gift  of  the 
Creator  against  himself.  Open  not  that  ear,  through 
which  tbe  name  of  God  and  the  story  of  his  mercies 
first  descended  into  your  infant  heart,  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  vice  and  indolence.  Should  you  at  any 
time  be  tempted  to  abuse  the  gift,  let  your  memory 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  you  have  here  learned 
of  the  fine  skill  and  the  paternal  care  evinced  in  the 
construction  of  the  organ,  and  then  pause  before 
you  resolve  to  misapply  it. 

•     "  Take  heed— take  heed— for  Heaven's  sake ! 
But  if  ye  fail,  remember  that  I  warn'd  ye." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


LONG  study,  and  tlie  most  laborious  application, 
were  necessary  to  obtain  those  honors  by  which  men 
of  learning  and  genius  were  distinguished  in  the  au- 
cient  Irish  colleges.  These  honors  entitled  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  to  take  precedence  of  the  warriors 
and  nobles  of  the  day,  and  to  occupy  a  place  which 
was  second  only  to  royalty  itself. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Ollamhs,  which  was  the  highest 
degree  conferred  on  the  cultivators  of  the  lighter 
muse,  in  those  ancient  academies,  was  the  venerable 
and  highly-gifted  Madaghan,  the  Ard-filea,  or  chief 
poet  and  chronicler  to  the  arch-king  of  Erin.  His 
duty  was  to  furnish  the  rhymes  or  metrical  histories 
of  the  day;  to  compose  those  martial  odes  which 
were  set  to  music  and  sung  by  the  crotaries  or  harpers 
at  the  public  feasts  ;  to  retain  in  his  memory  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  stories  of  past  times,  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  people  ;  and, 
in  quality  of  bard,  which  he  added  to  his  other 
accomplishments,  to  execute  with  a  ready  finger  the 
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most  intricate  pieces  of  music.  For  these  services 
he  was  usually  rewarded,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  with  twenty  milch  kine,  besides  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  free  entertainment  for  a  month  after,  and 
the  attendance  of  four-and-twenty  servants.  Merry 
were  the  companies  which  Madaghan  enlivened  with 
his  presence,  and  long  were  his  narratives  remembered 
by  the  hearers,  for  no  one  understood  so  well  the  art 
of  conveying  solid  instruction  under  the  guise  of 
mirth,  and  intermingling  his  most  fanciful  incidents 
with  maxims  of  practical  wisdom. 

But  although  he  often  enlivened  the  hearts  of 
others,  his  own  was  not  without  its  cares.  His  only 
child,  a  son,  who  he  hoped  should  inherit  his  talents 
and  his  fortune,  proved  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
there  remained  no  hope  of  his  advancement  in  life. 
The  father  had  seen  all  his  relatives  descend  into  the 
tomb  before  him,  and  felt  his  own  life  wasting  rapidly 
away,  without  any  prospect  of  leaving  his  son 
established  in  comfort  behind  him.  His  affliction  at 
this  circumstance  was  the  keener,  as  the  boy  was 
beautiful,  affectionate,  and  intelligent,  beyond  many 
of  those  who  were  rising  fast  in  the  esteem  and  favor 
of  the  public.  The  poor  old  Ollamh,  who  loved  his 
sou  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a.  father,  sighed  as  he 
accorded  to  the  children  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
those  honors  which  his  own  boy  could  never  hope  to 
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accomplish.  It  was  not  that  the  old  man's  heart  was 
capable  of  so  foul  a  passion  as  envy,  but  it  was 
natural  that,  with  the  most  benevolent  feelings,  the 
sight  of  filial  merit  and  paternal  happiness  should 
remind  him,  by  the  contrast,  of  his  own  affliction. 
He  was  often  visited  by  those  remembrances  of  grief, 
for  the  consciousness  of  his  own  disappointment  made 
him  careful  of  inflicting  a  similar  pain  upon  the  hearts 
of  other  parents,  by  showing  any  needless  rigor  in 
his  examination  of  the  young  candidates  that  came 
before  him.  His  heart  sunk  and  grew  heavy  under 
the  weight  of  his  own  feelings,  and  he  who  knew  so 
well  how  to  soothe  and  even  to  banish  the  sorrow  of 
another,  was  often  in  want  of  a  comforter  for  his  own. 
The  younger  Madaghan  showed  that  the  deficiency 
in  his  senses  did  not  extend  to  his  intellect  or  to  his 
heart.  His  eyes  were  ever  fixed  upon  his  parent. 
The  slightest  action  of  the  old  man's  hand,  or  motion 
of  his  frame,  was  for  him  a  swifter  indication  of  his 
wishes  than  language  would  have  been  to  another. 
He  brought  him  his  clarsech*  when  he  saw  the 
clouds  gathering  upon  his  brow,  although  he  knew 
not  why  it  was  that  running  his  fingers  along  the 
chords  of  the  instrument  should  inspire  joy  and  life 
into  the  heart  of  his  father  as  well  as  of  the  listeners. 
Neither  could  he  understand  the  cause  of  the  old 
*  Harp. 
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harper's  grief,  but  lie  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  tr 
ascertain  and  remove  it.  His  efforts,  however,  could 
only  aggravate  the  evil  they  were  intended  to 
counteract ;  and  it  was  with  pain  and  surprise  he 
perceived,  that  the  more  he  exerted  himself  to  with- 
draw the  arrow,  the  deeper  did  he  infix  it  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  man. 

One  evening,  when  the  aged  Ollamh  was  striking 
a  mournful  air  upon  his  instrument,  while  the  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  flinging  across  the 
shieling  door  the  shadow  of  an  adjacent  round  tower, 
his  son  approached  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  his  face 
with  an  expression  of  deep  interest  and  anxiety.  The 
earnestness  of  his  look  brought  back  some  sorrowful 
recollections  to  the  harper,  who,  letting  his  hand  fall 
idly  on  his  knee,  endeavored  to  trace  in  the  blooming 
features  of  the  youth  the  semblance  of  his  long-lost 
mother.  Tear  following  tear  flowed  down  the  old 
man's  cheek  as  he  thought  of  the  happiness  of  other 
times,  until  at  length  he  pushed  the  clarsech  aside 
with  a  feeling  of  heart-sickness,  and  sunk  back  on  his 
tripod,  overwhelmed  at  once  by  his  recollections  and 
his  forebodings. 

The  young  man  started  forward  and  flung  his  arms 
wide,  as  if  to  solicit  some  explanation  of  this  burst 
of  sorrow.  He  pressed  his  hand  forcibly  upon  his 
heart,  to  express  what  was  passing  within — he  uttered 
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some  passionate  and  inarticulate  murmurs — threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  parent —embraced  his  knees, 
and  again  looked  up  eagerly  and  inquiringly  in  his 
eyes.  The  Ollamh  smiled  through  his  grief  at  those 
demonstrations  of  affection,  and  laid  his  hand  kindly 
on  the  curling  ringlets  of  the  youth,  while  he  shook 
his  head,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  condition.  The  youth  started  to  his  feet, 
and  pointed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  intimat- 
ing, by  the  liveliest  gestures,  his  readiness  to  under- 
take any  toil  or  journey  that  could  restore  happiness 
to  his  parent.  Again  the  latter  shook  his  grey  hairs 
in  silence,  and  pointed  up  to  heaven.  The  youth 
understood  his  meaning,  and  bending  down  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  though  silent  reverence,  burst  into 
tears,  and  rushed  into  the  adjoining  wood. 

His  knowledge  of  religion  was  distinct,  and  his 
feeling  deep.  He  reflected  on  the  mute  answer  of 
his  parent,  and  resolved  to  follow  up  the  intimation 
by  addressing  himself  for  information  and  assistance 
to  the  Great  Author  of  existence  himself.  The  round 
tower  before  mentioned  was  attached  to  a  church,  in 
which  were  heard  at  this  moment  (but  not  by  the 
unfortunate  youth),  the  voices  of  the  monks,  who 
chaunted  the  evening  service  of  their  religion, 
accompanied  by  their  small  and  sweet-toned  cruits — 

a  stringed  instrument  then  in  use.     He  entered  the 
9 
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chapel,  and  proceeded,  with  his  hands  crossed  and  his 
head  declining  on  his  bosom,  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
He  had  no  words  to  express  his  wishes,  but  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  his  heart  flew  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  with  a  fervor  far  excelling  that  of 
many,  who,  being  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  speech, 
use  it  in  prayer,  rather  as  a  substitute  than  a  vehicle 
for  the  feelings  of  the  soul.  He  prayed  long  and 
ardently ;  with  veneration,  with  faith,  with  confidence, 
and  with  resignation — for  the  soul  of  man,  when  once 
taught  to  know  and  to  love  its  God,  needs  no  human 
instructions  to  teach  it  how  to  address  and  adore 
him.  Perhaps  the  dumb  boy's  heart  was  better  fitted 
to  hear  and  understand  the  silent  voice  of  heaven 
speaking  within  it,  that  his  ears  had  never  been 
opened  to  the  sinful  sounds  of  earth. 

I  will  not  presume  to  represent  in  language  that 
prayer  which  flowed  to  the  bosom  of  the  Creator 
without  the  aid  of  words.  Enough  is  said  when  I 
mention,  that,  pure  and  disinterested  in  its  object,  it 
was  heard  and  granted. 

The  youth  was  yet  on  his  knees — yet  agitated  by 
one  of  those  divine  consolations  that  make  the  "  tears 
Df  devotion  sweeter  than  the  joys  of  theatres,"  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  pain  in  his  ears,  followed 
by  the  discharge  of  a  thin  liquid,  that  seemed  to  burst 
within  his  throat.  Immediately  after,  a  multitude  of 
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new  and  wonderful  sensations  broke  at  once  upon 
his  spirit.  How  shall  I  give  you  any  idea  of  their 
nature  ?  Imagine  yourself  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  hall,  which  is  filled  with  machinery  in  rapid 
motion  ;  sending  forth  sounds  of  various  kinds,  stun 
ning  the  ear  with  the  clash  of  cymbals,  the  rolling  of 
drums,  the  pealing  of  artillery,  the  crash  of  falling 
towers,  and  the  warbling  of  wild  instruments,  all 
mingling  together  in  an  overwhelming  chaos  of 
sound  ;  and  you  may  conceive  something  of  the  sen- 
sations which  bewildered  the  affrighted  youth.  Aft'er 
some  moments,  however,  this  confusion  of  noises 
abated,  and  his  sense  acquired  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  natural  sounds  by  which  it  was  af 
fected.  He  tossed  his  arms  into  the  air,  and  re- 
mained for  a  moment  fixed  in  an  attitude  of  ecstacy 
and  astonishment.  He  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
suddenly  hurried  into  a  new  state  of  existence.  The 
sound  of  his  own  breath,  as  he  panted  in  the  agita- 
tion of  his  spirit — the  tinkling  of  the  small  silver  bell 
that  was  rung  at  one  of  the  closes  in  the  service — 
the  solemn  voices  of  the  choristers,  with  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  sweet-stringed  instruments — the  sound  of 
his  own  feet  upon  the  tessellated  pavement — the 
whispering  of  the  wind  among  the  boughs  that 
shaded  the  open  window — all  filled  him  with  wonder, 
ecstacy,  and  gratitude.  His  cheeks  glowed,  his  eyes 
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filled  with  fire,  his  brow  was  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, his  heart  swelled  within  his  bosom,  as  if  it 
would  have  burst  with  the  strength  and  intensity  of 
its  emotions,  until  at  length,  oppressed  almost  to 
fainting  with  the  intoxicating  happiness  that  his  new 
faculty  afforded  him,  he  flung  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  ground,  and  found  relief  in  a  passion  of 
tears  and  thanksgiving. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  benefit  which  he  had  thus  received.  He  per- 
fectly understood  that  he  had  now  acquired  that  great 
power,  the  want  of  which  had  hitherto  kept  him  so 
far  beneath  the  level  of  his  companions,  and  shut  him 
out  from  the  walks  of  science  and  of  learning.  He 
felt  his  soul  expand  within  him  as  he  thought  of  the 
happiness  which  the  knowledge  of  this  great  blessing 
would  confer  upon  his  aged  father  ;  and  here  a  new 
idea  started  into  his  mind. 

To  complete  the  joy  of  the  latter,  he  thought  it- 
would  be  better  to  defer  the  communication  of  this 
rapturous  intelligence  until  he  had  ascertained  the 
capabilities  of  the  sense,  and  acquired  some  portion 
of  the  information  which  it  was  able  to  impart.  The 
idea  no  sooner  presented  itself  to  his  understanding 
than  he  resolved  to  embrace  it.  He  returned  home 
full  of  this  exciting  determination,  and  lingering  long 
upon  his  pathway  through  the  wood,  in  order  to  hear 
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the  song  of  the  evening  birds — the  cooing  of  the  wild 
pigeons — the  twittering  of  the  wren — the  rippling  of 
the  small  stream — and  all  the  other  sounds  that  broke 
so  sweetly  upon  the  stillness  of  the  evening  air. 

The  sound  of  his  father's  harp,  as  he  reached  the 
shieling  door,  furnished  him  with  a  new  occasion  for 
delight  and  astonishment.  He  paused,  and  gazed, 
with  open  eyes  and  lips  apart,  upon  the  minstrel, 
while  the  aged  fingers  of  the  latter  ran  rapidly  along 
the  chords — 

"With  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

The  air  was  of  a  mournful  mode,  and  young  Mada- 
ghan  wondered  at  the  delicious  sorrow  which  it  dif- 
fused throughout  his  frame.  Fearful,  however,  of 
betraying  himself  by  his  emotions,  he  passed  his 
parent,  and  entered  the  house  with  a  hurried  and 
agitated  step. 

His  passions  and  his  genius,  keen  and  active  as 
they  naturally  were,  became  still  more  acute  and  sus- 
ceptible under  the  influence  of  this  new  excitement. 
Joy,  fear,  sorrow — all  the  internal  feelings  of  his 
nature  were  called  out  into  more  active  exercise  by 
the  stimulus  which  this  exquisite  sense  continually 
supplied.  Knowledge,  which  hitherto  he  had  only 
received  in  filtered  drops,  now  rushed  like  a  torrent 

upon  his  soul;  he  felt  as  if  the  earth  were  too  narrow 
9* 
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to  contain  the  bigness  of  his  spirit.  He  was  over- 
powered with  the  greatness  of  his  own  nature,  and 
resolved  that  no  single  moment  should  be  lost  in  con- 
verting to  its  most  perfect  uses  the  new  talent  with 
A'hich  the  Almighty  had  intrusted  him. 

In  a  few  months  he  found  himself  fully  capable  of 
imitating  all  the  sounds  which  he  heard  in  society, 
and  by  which  he  perceived  that  men  communicated 
their  thoughts  to  one  another.  His  quickness  of 
observation  and  retentive  memory  had  rendered  him 
master  of  the  uses  and  signification  of  the  terms 
which  he  heard,  and  he  practised  -in  the  recesses  of 
the  wood,  far  away  from  the  ears  of  men,  those  mo- 
dulations and  inflections  of  the  voice  which  had 
charmed  him  most  in  the  conversation  of  others. 

He  now  felt  the  necessity  of  entrusting  a  second 
person  with  his  secret ;  a  person  possessing  both  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  assist  him  in  his  design. 
He  selected  for  this  purpose  no  less  an  individual 
than  the  Prior  of  the  little  monastery  where  he  had 
received  his  hearing — a  man  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  Ard-filea,  and  possessed  the 
esteem  and  love  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
him.  It  was  not,  however,  that  the  pious  ecclesiastic 
sought  to  be  esteemed  by  them  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
their  applause.  Ambition  of  that  nature  is  almost 
sure  to  disappoint  itself. 
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The  Prior  was  in  his  oratory,  when  young  Mada- 
ghan  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  convent, 
and  made  signs  to  be  admitted.  The  lay  brother 
instantly  complied,  for  the  mean  and  truckling  sub- 
terfuge of  modern  etiquette  was  in  those  days  either 
unknown  or  despised.  The  young  man  passed  into 
the  presence  of  the  Prior,  who  received  him  with 
gentleness  and  favor.  He  had  long  observed  the 
piety  and  filial  affection  of  the  poor  deaf  youth,  and 
felt  much  interested  in  his  fortunes,  as  well  as  in  the 
afflictions  of  the  father.  But  nothing  could  exceed 
his  astonishment  when  the  young  man,  trembling  and 
almost  weeping  with  emotion,  addressed  him  in  a 
distinct  and  articulate  voice,  and  told  him  the  story 
of  the  last  few  months. 

"I  wish,"  he  continued,  after  he  had  left  no  incident 
of  his  narrative  unrelated,  "  I  wish  to  keep  this  cir- 
cumstance a  secret  from  my  father,  until  I  have  made 
some  considerable  progress  in  the  studies  which 
become  my  age,  in  order  that  his  surprise  and  delight 
may  be  the  greater.  I  came  to  the  resolution  of 
applying  to  you  for  assistance,  as  I  was  sure,  from 
the  kindness  you  always  showed  to  my  father  and 
myself,  that  you  would  readily  procure  me  the 
opportunities  of  instruction  which  were  necessary." 

He  was  not  deceived  in  his  estimation  of  the  good 
ecclesiastic's  character.  The  latter  entered  with 
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Heart-felt  pleasure  and  alacrity  into  his  harmless  pro- 
ject. The  resolution  and  self-denial  of  the  young  man 

-x  filled  him  with  admiration,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
the  task  of  his  instruction  into  his  own  hands. 
Months  passed  away,  and  the  secret  of  the  youth 
remained  between  his  benevolent  instructor  and  him- 

I  self.  His  education  was  consummated  in  those  par- 
ticular walks  of  science  which  constituted  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father  ;  and  he  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  those  departments  of  general  knowledge 
which  were  adapted  to  form  and  extend  his  mind, 
so  as  to  render  it  the  more  capable  of  excellence  in 
any  particular  avocation. 

A  day  of  awful  interest  to  all  the  students  in 
Meath  now  approached.  It  was  the  day  of  public 
competition  amongst  them  for  the  lofty  part  of  Ard- 
filea  to  the  king,  which  the  aged  Madaghan,  finding 
its  duties  become  too  arduous  for  his  declining  health, 
resolved  to  resign  in  favor  of  the  most  deserving. 

On  the  evening  before  the  public  examination  the 
Ard-filea  felt  an  unusual  heaviness  press  upon  his 
spirits.  The  souls  of  worldly  men,  who  have  grown 
old  in  any  particular  vocation,  are  frequently  so  help- 
less in  themselves,  and  so  dependent  upon  worldly 
employments  for  mental  occupation,  that  it  seems  tc 
them  like  relinquishing  life  itself  to  abdicate  any  long- 
accustomed  and  influential  office;  and  this  even  when 
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the  infirmities  of  old  age  have  incapacitated  them  for 
effectually  discharging  its  duties.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  Ollamh's  sorrow.  He  had 
long  before  learned  the  true  object  of  his  existence  on 
earth,  and  wished,  as  his  frame  grew  feeble,  and 
wasted  slowly  to  decay,  that  he  might,  by  placing  his 
heavier  cares  on  younger  and  stronger  shoulders, 
obtain  more  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of  that 
Divinity  into  whose  presence  he  must  soon  be  intro- 
duced. 

But  his  fears  for  the  welfare  of  his  unhappy  son 
were  not  diminished,  as  he  felt  the  time  approach  of 
their  final  separation.  He  had  observed,  with  in- 
creasing concern,  that  the  character  and  demeanor 
of  the  young  man  had  of  late  been  altered.  His 
lively  and  intelligent  art  of  gesticulation  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  him,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  ac- 
quired the  language  of  society,  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  that  of  nature.  His  cheek  was  pale  and  wasted 
from  the  closeness  and  intensity  of  his  application  ; 
and  the  old  man  thought  the  hand  of  disease  was  on 
him.  His  eye  had  lost  its  accustomed  quickness  and 
restlessness,  and  became  meditative  and  solemn  in  its 
expression.  The  change  perplexed  his  parent,  who 
thought  he  saw  in  what  was  in  reality  the  effect  of 
an  improved  understanding,  the  symptoms  of  its 
decay. 
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The  young  man's  anxiety,  likewise,  became  almost 
ungovernable  on  this  evening;  his  spirits  were  hurried 
to  and  fro  like  a  sea  that  is  tossed  by  sudden  tem- 
pests. Sometimes  the  anticipation  of  success,  and  .of 
its  consequences,  excited  him  to  a  degree  of  almost 
painful  ecstacy,  and  he  was  borne  along  upon  the 
wings  of  triumph  and  exultation,  until  his  head  grew 
dizzy  and  his  heart  drunk  with  the  fullness  of  its 
imagined  rapture.  Sometimes,  a  dark  tide  of  fears 
would  come  rushing  down  upon  his  heart,  and  bode- 
ments  of  the  ruin,  failure,  and  disgrace  that  might 
attend  him  on  the  morrow  would  shake  his  soul  with 
terror.  He  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  conquer 
those  unreasonable  emotions,  and  to  cast  all  his  cares 
upon  the  will  of  Providence,  but  it  was  an  hour  of 
severe  trial  for  the  fortitude  of  his  character. 

The  father,  occupied  by  his  own  feelings,  did  not 
observe  the  agitation  of  his  son.  When  the  latter, 
as  usual,  brought  him  his  clarsech,  after  their  even- 
ing meal,  he  motioned  him  to  remove  it  again,  and 
intimated  by  a  gesture  that  his  present  sorrow  was 
one  which  music  could  not  allay. 

The  young  man  looked  wistfully  upon  him.  As 
the  Ollamh  caught  his  eye,  he  held  out  his  hand  witl 
an  affectionate  smile,  and  drew  him  to  his  side. 

"My  poor  boy,"  said  he,  unconscious  that  his 
words  were  understood,  "  to-morrow  will  be  a  bitter 
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day  for  your  father.  When  my  little  Melcha  first 
placed  you  in  my  arms,  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
child,  I  thought  that  I  should  one  day  see  you 
capable  of  inheriting  the  fortunes  and  the  duties  of 
your  father  ;  and  I  scarcely  mourned  over  her  early 
tomb,  when  I  looked  upon  your  face  and  thought  of 
the  future.  But  Heaven  (that  blesses  with  calamity, 
as  well  as  with  good  fortune)  soon  struck  me  for  my 
vain  ambition.  The  day  is  come,  to  which  I  looked 
forth  so  proudly;  and  you,  my  son,  must  stand  idly 
by,  while  the  son  of  a  stranger  shall  wear  the  gold 
ring,  and  strike  the  clarsech  of  your  father.  And 
yet,  it  is  not  even  for  this  I  am  troubled ;  but,  my 
poor  forlorn  boy,  my  limbs  are  growing  old  and 
feeble,  and  the  lamp  of  life  is  already  flickering  in  its 
socket  within  me.  When  it  shall  be  extinguished,  I 
tremble  to  think  of  the  darkness  which  shall  envelope 
your  fortunes ! " 

Never  did  the  preservation  of  the  young  man's 
secret  appear  to  him  a  task  of  greater  difficulty  than 
at  this  moment.  All  his  magnanimity  seemed  insuf- 
ficient to  restrain  the  burning  desire  which  he  felt  of 
flinging  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  declaring  the 
whole  truth.  His  lips  seemed,  almost  trembling  with 
the  words  of  confession.  He  longed  to  embrace  the 
old  man's  neck,  and  to  exclaim,  "Your  hopes,  my 
dear  father,  shall  not  be  blasted ;  my  ears  are  not 
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deaf — my  lips  are  not  dumb  1  Be  comforted  !  your 
son  shall  yet  inherit  your  honors.  The  gold  ring  and 
the  clarsech  shall  not  pass  to  the  hand  of  a  stranger. 
I  am  not  the  destitute  being  you  suppose.  The 
Almighty  has  heard  my  prayers,  and  made  me 
capable  of  fulfilling  that  station  in  society,  for  which 
your  fondness  first  designed  me." 

Repressing,  however,  by  a  violent  effort  of  self- 
restraint,  the  impulse  of  his  filial  affection,  he  threw 
his  birrede  or  cap  on  his  head,  drew  his  saga  around 
his  shoulders,  and  hurried  forth  to  find  consolation 
and  assistance  in  the  advice  of  his  preceptor. 

The  good  ecclesiastic  warned  him  against  the 
indulgence  of  an  anxiety,  which  had  in  it  a  mixture 
of  worldly  solicitude  and  impetuosity.  He  pointed 
out  to  him  the  distinction  between  that  solicitude  to 
obtain  success,  which  is  always  a  culpable  and  human 
feeling,  and  that  care  to  deserve  it,  which  is  a  par- 
amount virtue.  The  first,  he  said,  was  sure  to 
obstruct ;  the  second  seldom  failed  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  the  aspirant. 

"For  yourself,  my  young  friend,"  he  continued, 
"  I  may  inform  you  that  your  success  on  to-morrow 
is  morally  certain.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  quali- 
fications of  all  your  competitors,  and  I  know  that  the 
most  excellent  must  fall  far  short  of  you  in  skill  and 
acquirement.  When  I  tcK  you,  therefore,  that  this 
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occasion  has  not  left  me  free  from  anxiety  on  your 
account,  you  must  know  that  it  is  not  with  fears  of 
your  failure  and  disappointment  that  my  mind  is 
burdened.  I  look  further  than  to-morrow  for  the 
dangers  which  are  likely  to  assail  you.  Your  genius 
and  the  depth  and  intensity  of  your  character  lead 
me  to  tremble  for  your  moral  welfare,  when  the 
restraint  of  discipline  shall  be  removed,  and  you 
shall  be  entrusted  to  your  own  guidance  upon  the 
world  of  public  life.  I  tremble  the  more,  because  I 
know  it  to  be  a  general  delusion  of  youthful  genius 
to  suppose  that  it  is  not  subject  to  those  laws  which 
govern  the  moral  conduct  of  less  gifted  minds  ;  and 
that  it  possesses  a  charter  of  self-legislation  in  its 
birthright.  I  tremble  the  more,  because,  all  solitary 
as  my  life  has  been  for  many  years,  I  know  that 
world  on  which  you  are  about  to  enter.  When  the 
tyrant  Thorgils  laid  waste  the  country,  and  pillaged 
the  monasteries,  I  was  one  of  those  who  escaped  with 
life  from  the  burning  ruins  of  Beanchoir.  The  storms 
which  shook  me  out  of  my  peaceful  solitude  com- 
pelled me  to  see  more  of  men  and  of  the  world  than 
I  had  ever  expected  to  behold.  The  lives  of  those 
whom  I  saw  astonished  me,  accustomed  as  I  was  in 
my  retirement  to  serious  reflection.  I  saw  many  rush 
forward  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  as  if  not  merely 
ignorant,  but  totally  and  wilfully  careless  of  the 
10 
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changes  that  were  to  follow  the  passing  of  the  scene. 
Some,  if  they  thought  at  all,  seemed  to  suppose  them- 
selves only  creafed  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
pleasures  which  the  world  afforded  them,  spun  a  few 
giddy  rounds  upon  its  surface,  and  sunk,  with  a  reel- 
ing head  and  sickened  heart,  into  its  bosom.  Some, 
scorning  the  levity  which  marked  the  conduct  of 
those  idlers,  applied  themselves  to  laborious  toil  and 
exertion,  obtained  -the  ends  of  their  industry,  and 
sunk,  no  less  dissatisfied  and  disappointed,  into  the 
grave.  Some,  too,  as  if  profiting  by  the  example  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  them,  toiled  neither  for 
profit  nor  for  pleasure,  but  contented  themselves 
with  the  sensual  indulgences  that  lay  immediately 
within  their  grasp,  crawled  like  worms  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  then  shrunk  beneath  the  sod, 
unthought  of  and  unlamented.  A  few  souls,  gifted 
with  nobler  energies,  and  feeling  within  themselves 
the  void  which  told  them  they  were  made  for  nobler 
modes  of  enjoyment  than  any  which  they  beheld 
around  them,  marked  out  a  loftier  path  for  their 
direction.  They  devoted  their  days  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge;  and  knowledge  shone  in  upon  their  souls 
like  sunshine.  But  there  they  rested.  The  light 
they  found  was  more  blinding  to  their  souls  than  the 
darkness  they  had  left.  They  leaped  a  brook,  and 
they  fancied  they  could  leap  an  ocean.  They  looked 
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only  to  the  clear,  open  course  that  lay  before  them  ; 
they  remembered  not  that  its  length  was  infinite, 
and  death  struck  them  before  they  had  finished  a 
single  stage.  Foolish  men  !  I  thought,  as  I  beheld 
their  ruin,  you  have  taken  a  long  way  to  a  place  that 
lay  close  beside  you.  The  peasant — the  dull,  but 
virtuous  boor,  whose  ignorance  filled  you  with  scorn 
— shall  now  discover,  before  you,  all  that  you  sought 
to  learn.  He  shall  hear  the  mysteries  of  the  great 
creation  from  the  Creator  himself,  while  you  are 
doomed  to  dwell  in  endless  ignorance  ;  he  shall 
unravel  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  while  you 
shall  still  remain  perplexed  with  partial  theories  and 
enigmatical  explanations ;  the  illimitable  system  shall 
be  to  him  a  paradise  of  light,  while  you  shall  dwell 
for  ever  in  the  hell  of  exterior  darkness.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  pursues  knowledge  with  a  pure  heart 
and  simple  intention,  discovering,  at  every  step,  new 
causes  for  divine  love  and  for  increased  humility; 
applying  all  the  information  he  acquires  to  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  the  perfection  of  his 
own  virtues.  O  Science  !  how  frivolous  are  the 
efforts  of  thy  votaries,  when  they  mistake  thy  uses, 
and  miscalculate  thy  power  !  0  Virtue  !  how  igno- 
rant is  Science,  when  compared  to  thee  ! 

"  I  saw  and  thought  these  things,"  the  monk  con- 
tinued, "and  I  contrasted  with  what  I  beheld,  my 
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own  humble  but  certain  hope  in  the  promises  on 
which  our  faith  is  founded.  I  know  and  feel  that  it 
is  only  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  my  soul  can 
ever  find  content.  I  never  looked  on  a  sight  of 
beauty  or  of  interest  with  which  my  eye  was  so  per- 
fectly satisfied,  that  it  could  desire  to  see  nothing 
more  beautiful,  and  nothing  more  interesting.  Our 
bards  play  well,  and  the  voice  of  friendship  is  sweet 
to  the  ear  ;  yet  I  have  never  heard,  since  life  first 
filled  my  nerves,  sounds  which  fully  satisfied  my  sense 
of  hearing.  I  have  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  and 
inhaled  the  perfume  of  the  spring  ;  but  even  then,  in 
the  ecstacy  of  recovered  life  and  health,  I  could  not 
say  that  my  senses  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
enjoyment  that  was  afforded  them  ;  nor  can  they  be 
satisfied  at  any  time  in  this  world.  It  is  so  with 
one — it  is  so  with  all.  That  is  a  true  word,  young 
man,  which  says<;  that  the  eye  is  not  filled  with  seeing, 
nor  the  ear  with  hearing.  For  this  I  mourn  and 
sigh — for  this  I  fast  and  pray — for  this  I  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  watch — for  this  promise,  which  is  as 
certain  of  accomplishment  to  those  who  truly  look 
for  it,  as  that  the  sun  which  set  to-night,  shall  rise 
to-morrow — the  promise  that  the  lover  and  practiser 
of  virtue  shall  inherit  a  lovelier  and  more  lasting 
world,  where  the  eye  shall  be  filled  with  a  certain 
light,  and  the  ear  with  a  certain  sound  ;  and  all  the 
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senses  and  all  the  affections  of  the  soul,  with  a  hap- 
piness that  shall  leave  them  no  further  desire  nor 
capability  of  enjoyment." 

The  morning  dawned  at  length,  and  young  Mada- 
ghan,  accompanied  by  the  Prior,  repaired  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  where  the  Arch-king  and  his  court 
were  already  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  competitors.  The  principal  trial  of  strength  was 
an  eulogium,  pronounced  in  verse,  upon  the  present 
holder  of  the  office ;  but  there  were  many  prior 
contests  in  music  and  literature,  in  which  it  was 
necessary  for  the  successful  candidate  to  prove  his 
excellence. 

The  Ard-filea  proceeded  to  the  place  in  his  robes 
of  state,  the  truis  of  various  colors,  the  long  white 
cotaigh  that  flowed  over  his  person,  the  birrede  that 
covered  his  head,  the  gold  ring  that  glittered  on  his 
finger,  and  the  clarsech  that  hung  suspended  from 
his  neck,  comprising  within  his  costume  the  six  colors, 
which  only  the  royal  and  the  learned  were  privileged 
to  wear.  He  took  his  place  in  a  small  recess,  apart 
from  the  assembly,  where  he  waited  the  issue  of  the 
proceedings,  without  seeing  or  being  seen  by  the 
candidates.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  from 
an  obvious  feeling  of  decorum,  as  Madaghan  could 
not,  without  embarrassment,  be  present  at  his  own 
panegyric. 

10* 
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The  scene  which  the  hall  of  assembly  presented 
was  one  well  calculated  to  abash  the  spirits  and 
depress  the  hopes  of  the  young  aspirants.  The  Arch- 
king  sat  in  front,  in  his  regal  insignia,  while,  at 
various  distances  around  him,  were  placed  the  digni- 
taries of  the  court  and  camp ;  the  chieftains  of  town- 
ships, and  the  knights  of  the  various  national  orders, 
in  all  their  splendid  varieties  of  costume  and  orna- 
ments. A  multitude  of  inferior  courtiers  filled  up 
the  spaces  all  round,  while  an  open  space  in  the 
midst  was  reserved  for  the  candidates. 

Several  persons  ran,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
recess  of  the  Ard-filea,  to  inform  him  of  the  progress 
of  the  contest.  He  heard  their  intelligence  without 
much  interest  or  emotion. 

"The  contest  of  the  clarsech  is  decided!"  cried 
one,  running  eagerly  to  the  old  man.  "Did  you  not 
hear  the  acclamations  that  burst  from  the  people  ? 
The  victory  was  awarded  to  a  fair  young  man,  of 
whose  name  all  persons,  except  your  friend,  the 
Prior,  appear  to  be  ignorant.  His  skill  is  astonish- 
ing !  The  melody  flows  from  his  instrument  as  if  it 
were  touched  by  the  winds  alone — so  nimbly  do  his 
fingers  move.  No  string  ceases  to  tremble  from  the 
moment  he  takes  the  harp  in  his  hand  until  he  has 
laid  it  aside." 

"I  rejoice,"  said  the  Ard-filea  mournfully,  "  that 
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the  king  shall  not  want  an  efficient  minstrel.  Hark  ! 
there  is  a  second  burst  of  acclamations.  Who  is  the 
victor  now?  " 

He  was  answered  by  the  same  person,  who 
».ame  running  to  him  with  greater  eagerness  than 
before. 

"They  have  decided  the  second  contest.  The 
victory  in  reciting  the  Eye  of  the  Battle  has  been 
obtained." 

"By  my  old  pupil,  Eagna?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"No.  Eagna's  composition  attracted  general 
admiration,  but  he  was  excelled  by  another — the 
same  youth  who  obtained  the  prize  in  music.  Never 
was  there  a  finer  genius.  He  rushed  into  his  subject 
like  a  warrior  armed  for  combat,  bearing  down 
before  him  all  criticism — all  thought  of  cavil  or 
objection.  His  eye  kindled,  his  cheek  became  in- 
flamed, his  form  enlarged,  his  voice  rang  like  the 
clang  of  a  trumpet.  His  images  started  up  one  after 
the  other,  shining,  exact,  and  noble.  The  sounds  of 
war  found  echoes  in  his  numbers — the  picture  of  the 
battle  came  before  our  eyes  as  he  sung,  until  the 
knights  laid  their  weapons  bare — the  standards 
shook  in  the  hands  of  the  galloglachs — the  tioseaehs* 
sprung  to  their  feet,  as  if  to  head  an  assault ;  while 
the  war-cry  of  '  Farrah  ! '  trembled  on  their  lips,  and 
*  Military  chiefs. 
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the  good  king  Aodh  himself  shook  his  sceptre  as  if 
it  had  been  a  javelin." 

"  It  is  singular  his  name  should  be  unknown/'  said 
the  Ard-filea,  more  interested  than  before  ;  "I  am 
sorry  for  poor  Eagna's  disappointment,  but  the 
genius  of  this  youth  has  touched  me.  Ah  !  my  poor 
dumb  boy!  I  have  seen  a  fire  in  your  eye  that  spoke 
of  a  burning  spirit  within,  could  it  but  find  a  voice 
for  utterance." 

The  last  trial — the  eulogy  of  the  aged  Mada- 
ghan — was  now  proceeding.  Again  the  roof  trem- 
bled with  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  and 
again  the  old  man's  informant  was  by  his  side.  • 

"It  is  completed!"  he  exclaimed;  the  election 
has  fallen  on  the  young  man.  You  may  well  be 
proud  of  such  a  eulogist.  So  modest  an  appeal,  so 
rational,  so  feeling,  was  never  before  pronounced. 
His  hearers  were  moved  even  to  tears,  and  yet  so 
simple  was  his  language,  that  they  attributed  all 
to  your  merit,  and  nothing  to  the  eloquence  of  your 
panegyrist." 

At  the  same  moment  the  crowd  separated,  and 
the  old  Prior  advanced,  leading  the  successful  can- 
didate by  the  hand.  His  head  hung  down  upon  his 
bosom,  and  his  hand  trembled  while  he  did  homage 
to  the  superior  rank  of  the  Ard-filea,  by  laying  aside 
his  girdle,  and  removing  the  green  birrede  from  his 
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head.  Tears  obscured  the  eyes  of  Madaglian  while 
he  placed  the  gold  ring  on  the  slender  finger  of  the 
boy,  and  prepared  to  loosen  the  string  by  which  the 
clarsech  was  suspended  round  his  neck. 

"My  sweet-toned  harp,"  he  said,  "after  long  and 
fond  attachment  we  must  be  separated ;  but  it  is 
some  consolation  to  know  that  I  do  not  commit  you 
to  unworthy  hands.  Lift  up  your  head,  young  man, 
and  let  me  see  the  face  of  him  who  is  to  be  my 
successor." 

The  victorious  candidate  remained  on  his  knee, 
with  his  head  still  lowered,  while  his  frame  was 
shaken  with  sobs,  and  his  tears  washed  the  old 
man's  feet, 

"Rise!"  said  the  latter,  with  dignity.  "Tears 
become  a  child  of  song ;  but  not  when  they  flow  like 
those  of  a  maiden.  Arise,  and — Ha! — What ! — My 
child  !  Impossible  !  My  boy  ? — Give  me  your 
hands,  my  friends  !  Prior,  your  hand ! — This  is 
some  cheat — some  mockery!  Was  this  well?  My 
poor  dumb  boy,  who  made  you  a  party  against  your 
aged  father  ?  " 

Confusion  and  sudden  anger  made  the  sensitive 
old  man  tremble  exceedingly,  while  he  clung  for 
support  to  his  friends,  unable  to  conceive  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  beheld.  His  perplexity,  though 
not  his  wonder,  ceased,  however,  when  the  youth 
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extended  his  arms  quietly,  and  said  with  a  delighted 
smile  :• — 

"  Father,  rejoice  !  It  is  your  own  fond  child  that 
speaks  to  you.  Heaven,  long  since,  in  pity  to  my 
prayer,  restored  my  hearing,  and  I  kept  the  blessing 
secret  only  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  happiness 
of  such  a  day  as  this.  The  day  is  come,  and  my  joy 
is  now  complete." 

The  Ard-filea  threw  himself  with  a  broken  cry  of 
joy  upon  the  neck  of  his  son.  He  gave  utterance 
to  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  exclamations  of  rap- 
ture and  repeated  caresses,  while  the  spectators 
pressed  around  with  brimming  eyes,  to  share  in  the 
gratulations  of  the  happy  relatives. 

"It  is  enough!"  the  old  man  exclaimed,  looking 
to  heaven  with  an  eye  that  glistened  with  delight 
and  gratitude.  "I  am  contented  for  this  earth. 
This,  0  Almighty  Being  !  was  more  than  I  desired, 
more  than  I  deserved.  Let  those  who  have  not 
experienced  thy  benefits,  if  any  such  there  be,  pre- 
sume to  be  dissatisfied  ;  we,  at  least,  have  no  room 
within  our  hearts  for  anything  but  wonder,  and 
praise,  and  love.  Accept  that  love!  accept  that 
gratitude,  my  Maker  and  Benefactor  !  I  prayed  to 
thee,  and  thou  hast  heard  me  !  Thou  hast  given 
peace  to  the  old  man's  heart — thou  hast  dried  the 
old  man's  tears — thou  hast  hushed  his  sighs — thou 
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wilt  suffer  him  to  lay  his  white  hairs  in  quiet  hope 
within  the  grave.  Thou  hast  blessed  me  1  My  soul 
within  me  thanks  and  adores  thy  goodness  I n 

When  he  had  spoken,  he  suffered  his  hand  to  fall 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  youth,  while  the  evening 
sun  shone  calm  upon  the  group,  and  a  silence,  tender 
and  profound,  stole  over  the  assembled  multitude. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


anfc  SJscs  of  Jtding. 

I  HAVE  but  little  to  communicate  to  you  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  remaining  three  senses  ;  for, 
though  the  apparatus  of  each  be  simple,  yet  the 
mode  of  operation  is  inconceivable  in  all,  and  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  fill  your  mind  with  conjectures, 
which,  though  they  may  amuse,  can  add  nothing  to 
your  real  knowledge.  The  day  of  scientific  romance 
is  past,  and  the  most  ingenious  guess  is  now  con- 
sidered not  worth  the  paper  which  it  covers. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  what  is  known  of  feel- 
ing, or  touch,  which  has  been  esteemed  by  many 
philosophers  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  all  the 
senses.  It  differs  from  all  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
diffused  nearly  all  over  the  frame,  and  exists,  in  an 
especial  manner,  in  the  hands.  The  reason  that  the 
hand  has  been  looked  on  and  used  as  the  principal 
organ  of  this  sense  is,  that  the  skin  in  that  part  is 
thin,  smooth,  and  flexible,  continually  moistened  with 
perspiration,  and  softened  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
that  oily  secretion,  which  is  exuded  from  the  pores 
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all  over,  the  body.  It  is,  besides,  better  fitted  by  its 
form  for  examining  the  surfaces  of  bodies  than  any 
other  part  of  the  frame. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  mechanism  of  feeling  is 
this — that  when  a  body  is  placed  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  in  a  healthy  state,  the  sense  is  enabled  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  and  to  ascertain  the  hardness  or 
softness,  the  form,  the  size,  the  elasticity,  the  smooth- 
ness or  roughness,  sharpness  or  bluntness,  heat  or 
cold,  vibration,  and  motion  of  the  body  which  is  felt. 
How  this  impression  is  produced  upon  the  sense 
remains  a  mystery. 

This  sense,  when  passive,  is  the  most  voluptuous, 
and,  when  active,  the  most  purely  intellectual  of  all 
the  senses.  It  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  sense 
of  the  judgment.  Compared  with  the  other  senses, 
the  additions  which  it  contributes  to  our  happiness 
are  rather  solid  than  perceptible  or  striking  ;  for  it 
seldom  suggests  to  us  any  degree  of  continued  enjoy- 
ment, more  exciting  than  that  of  preserving  itself 
from  annoyance.  That  degree  of  happiness  which 
we  term  comfort  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  this 
sense.  Its  connexion,  however,  with  the  internal 
sensations,  which  are  all  modifications  of  feeling, 
places  it  far  beyond  all  the  other  senses,  in  the 
importance  and  variety  of  its  functions.  This  subject, 

however,  of  internal  feeling,  is  one  of  so  lively  an 
11 
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interest,  and  so  considerable  an  extent,  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  future  series  of 
letters,  and  illustrative  tales,  which  I  hope  you  will 
find  more  worthy  of  your  attention  than  these. 

For  the  present,  I  consider  the  sense  only  so  far  as 
its  external  relations  are  concerned.  The  assistance 
which  it  affords  us  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
prodigious.  It  is  the  sense  which  is  most  frequently 
used  to  correct  or  to  corroborate  the  evidence  of  the 
two  before-mentioned.  The  ideas  which  it  furnishes 
to  the  mind  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  the 
soul  relies  on  their  accuracy  with  greater  certainty 
than  on  that  of  any  other.  Thus,  for  instance,  sight 
can  inform  us,  by  a  glance,  what  are  the  color,  size, 
form,  position,  motion,  and  distance  of  a  body.  All 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  can 
be  imparted,  in  a  much  more  perfect  degree,  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  and  it  adds  to  them  the  intelligence 
of  the  consistence  and  temperature  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  other  sense  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
so  fine  an  impression  as  this.  Its  delicacy  of  per- 
ception is  so  exquisite  in  several  persons  as  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  kind  of  spiritual  intelligence. 
In  walking  through  an  apartment  in  the  dark,  you 
will  frequently  be  made  aware  of  the  proximity  of 
some  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  a  door, 
by  an  indiscribable  sensation,  which  induces  you  to 
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extend  your  hand,  exactly  in  time  to  save  yourself 
from  an  injurious  contact.  This  feeling  it  is  which 
is  supposed  to  guide  and  preserve  somnambulists,  in 
situations  where  a  waking  person  would  find  a  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  his  nerves  unaffected. 

It  is  by  this  exquisite  fineness  of  feeling  that  bats 
are  supposed  to  direct  their  course  in  the  dark  ;  and 
I  should  not  think  it  the  most  fantastic  theory  that 
science  has  put  forward,  to  conjecture,  that  what  is 
termed  instinct,  in  animals,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  this  sense. 

I  should  fill  an  inconvenient  space  in  this  chapter, 
if  I  were  to  detail  the  numberless  cases  which  have 
been  put  forward  of  persons,  who,  by  the  exercise  of 
this  sense  alone,  have  been  enabled  to  read,  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, and  even  to  distinguish  their  action — as  the  old 
blind  woman,  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  observes 
the  embarrassment  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  profes- 
sors of  animal  magnetism,  grounding  on  these  facts 
a  curious  chain  of  speculations,  were  induced  to  put 
forward  the  theory  of  a  sixth  sense;  which,  however, 
being  unsupported  by  reason,  has  shared  the  fate 
of  the  phrenology,  and  other  undigested  systems. 
The  author  of  Yirginius  has  attributed  what  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  an  overstrained  exertion  of  this 
singular  faculty,  to  the  wretched  Icilius 
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"  It  is  the  tyrant ! 
I  felt  that  he  was  present,. ere  I  saw  him." 

And  the  people  of  Ireland  have,  in  their  idiom,  an 
expression  which  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  sensation.  "  I/e&  you  coming  in" — 
"  I  fdt  him  stealing  away,"  are  very  usual  phrases. 

Every  body,  it  is  said,  has  an  atmosphere  of  its 
own  around  it.  Either  by  causing  an  alteration  of 
temperature,  or  diffusing  a  certain  quantity  of  odori- 
ferous particles,  or  by  their  various  powers  in  the 
absorption  and  reflection  of  light,  which  is  also 
proved  to  be  a  substance,  they  produce  a  change 
which,  without  supposing  any  supernatural  exertion, 
may  be  distinctly  perceptible  by  the  feeling.  If,  as 
Haller  asserts,  the  two-thousand-millionth  part  of  a 
grain  of  camphor  be  capable  of  making  an  impression 
on  the  smell,  it  is  not,  surely,  too  much  to  conjecture 
that  the  feeling,  an  infinitely  finer  sense,  should  be 
able  to  recognize  the  presence  of  a  profusion  of  those 
particles. 

Those  sciences  which  have  nothing  conjectural  in 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  but  are 
constructed  on  the  most  pure  and  unmingled  deduc- 
tions of  the  understanding,  have  a  more  intimate 
alliance  with  this  sense  than  with  any  other.  There 
is  no  principle  in  mathematics,  in  geometry,  in  trigo- 
nometry, or  even  in  the  science  of  optics  itself  that 
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is  not  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  its  unassisted 
perception. 

When  we  wish  to  ascertain  with  a  positive  cer- 
tainty the  reality  of  any  appearance  which  presents 
itself  to  the  other  senses,  we  call  in  the  aid  of  this. 
When  a  friend,  for  example,  is  restored  to  our 
society  in  an  unexpected  manner,  like  the  unbeliev- 
ing Thomas,  we  are  not  satisfied  till  we  have  joined 
the  evidence  of  this  sense  to  that  of  the  others,  and 
thus  assured  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  our  good 
fortune.  In  most  countries,  from,  I  will  suppose,  the 
unconscious  operation  of  some  principle  of  this  nature, 
the  joining  of  hands  is  made  a  form  of  salutation 
between  friends  who  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  inti- 
macy. It  is  the  great  witness  of  truth — it  makes  the 
world  no  dream. 

When  we  wish  to  make  it  understood  that  we 
entertain  a  perfect  conviction  of  any  truth,  we  say, 
after  seeking  an  emphatic  mode  of  expressing  our- 
selves— "wefeel  that  it  is  so." 

That  excessive  love  of  ease  which  unfits  us  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  duties  on  earth,  and  leaves  us  in  a 
state  of  existence  little  superior  to  that  of  the  vege- 
table creation  itself,  may  be  considered  as  an  abuse 
of  this  sense.  There  are  some  persons  so  completely 
enslaved  by  it  as  to  be  incapable  of  suffering  the 

slightest  annoyance  with  any  degree  of  fortitude. 
11* 
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There  are  more  descriptions  of  this  vice  of  indo- 
lence among  men  than  are  usually  associated  with 
the  sound  of  that  word.  There  is  an  indolence  which 
consists  in  doing  nothing  ;  and  there  is  an  indolence, 
scarcely  less  reprehensible,  which  consists  in  doing  a 
great  deal  with  haste  and  carelessness.  The  hard- 
working idler,  who,  engaged  from  motives  purely 
selfish  and  worldly,  in  what  Clarendon  terms  the 
"Sabbathless  pursuit"  of  fame  or  fortune;  whose 
days  and  nights  are  spent  in  a  restless  and  feverish 
anxiety  to  obtain  success,  but  who  bestows  little 
pains  on  the  endeavor  he  makes  to  deserve  it ;  who 
supposes  that  doing  much  is  doing  well ;  such  a 
person  has  only  a  show  and  pageant  of  industry,  and 
is  in  reality  an  indolent  man.  Industry  consists  in 
the  employing  every  moment  of  time  in  the  best 
possible  manner  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  our  being, 
and  in  performing  every  action  we  undertake  with  a 
calm  and  deliberate  prudence  which  shall  leave  no 
spots  or  blemishes  in  the  work. 

But  in  reality  the  more  perceptible  and  flagrant 
indolence  above  alluded  to  is  a  vice  which  there  is 
little  occasion  to  censure.  The  total  absence  of 
exertion  is  a  rare  offence  in  a  commercial  country. 
It  is  against  its  misapplication  that  the  censures  of 
the  moralist  should  be  directed.  And  yet,  although 
utter  indolence  be  a  rare  vice  in  comparison  with 
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others*  there  are  few  that  have  been  more  severely 
animadverted  on.  Men  are  so  watchful  over  their 
own  interests,  and  so  forward  to  reprobate  any  fail- 
ings by  which  the  temporal  framework  of  society  is 
injuriously  affected,  that  the  infidel  is  a  less  unpopular 
character  than  the  sluggard. 

If  contempt  were  not  an  unchristian  feeling,  that 
should  be  checked  on  every  occasion  as  soon  as  it 
arises  within  the  mind,  I  know  one  character,  at 
least,  by  which  it  might  be  excited  in  a  very  forcible 
degree.  It  is  that  of  the  voluptuous  man,  who,  in 
the  vigor  of  his  health  and  manhood,  caters  for  his 
comfort  like  a  convalescent — a  helpless  creature,  who 
is  afraid  to  burden  with  the  weight  of  his  own  frame 
a  set  of  muscles  capable  of  upholding  a  burden  that 
would  strain  the  back  of  a  young  horse.  He  shrinks 
like  a  blasted  nabob  from  the  slightest  breath  that 
agitates  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  his  apartment, 
and  stuns  your  ears  with  accounts  of  draughts  from 
the  windows  and  from  the  doors,  together  with  expe- 
dients for  their  modification,  until  you  fancy  you  are 
speaking  with  a  poor  terrified  Italian  of  the  malaria. 
He  makes  a  greater  preparation  for  shaving  his 
beard  in  the  morning  than  a  sensible  man  would  use 
before  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  and  considers  the 
keenest  edge  no  finer  than  a  handsaw.  He  inquires 
of  his  man,  ere  he  descends,  what  way  the  wind 
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blows,  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
screen,  lest  he  should  be  blown  away  by  one  of  those 
awful  parlor  hurricanes  whilst  he  is  eating  his  potted 
shrimps  and  chocolate.  To  excess,  indeed,  of  all 
kinds  he  is  a  stranger  ;  bat  the  love  of  virtue  is  not 
the  safeguard  which  protects  him.  He  is  thoroughly 
sensual;  but  the  labor  of  an  intense  enjoyment  is  the 
Rubicon  which  he  will  not  pass.  He  creeps,  and 
shrinks,  and  shivers  himself  into  a  premature  old 
age  ;  and  is  at  length  moulted  out  of  the  world  by 
dyspepsy  and  hypochondriasm. 

Such  was,  for  some  time,  the  character  of  the 
talented  young  nobleman,  whose  adventures  shall 
form  the  subject  of  my  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WE  hang  thieves,  but  I  think  a  nobleman  of 
pleasure  would  deserve  hanging  better.  The  poor 
pilferer  in  a  dwelling-house  may  be  in  a  state  of  star- 
vation at  the  time  when  he  lays  a  trembling  finger  on 
a  silver  waiter  ;  but  the  nobleman  plunders  at  his 
ease,  against  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his 
country.  She  has  permitted  him  to  hold  a  quantity 
of  wealth,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  spend  his  life  in 
the  study  of  her  laws  and  government  —  to  travel 
through  other  lands,  and  render  himself  master  of  all 
that  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  their  customs  and 
institutions.  She  has,  moreover,  invested  him  with 
a  rank  and  title  that  shall  confer  dignity  on  all  his 
proceedings,  and  assist  him  in  filling,  with  the  due 
effect,  his  place  in  the  legislature,  while  they  enable 
him  to  exercise  that  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  an  awe 
of  justice.  Conceive,  therefore,  what  is  the  honesty 
of  a  man,  who,  born  to  the  inheritance  of  those 
honors,  and  those  duties,  neglects  the  one,  and  com- 
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promises  the  other,  by  a  life  of  indolence  and  inac- 
tion. Yet  such,  and  worse  than  such,  is,  I  believe, 
the  life  of  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  great  benefits  which  are  rendered  to 
the  State  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  people,  while 
a  great  body  of  the  aristocracy  scarcely  fill  a  more 
useful  place  than  that  of  shining  at  a  court  gala,  or 
drawing-room — smirking  and  cringing  in  the  train  of 
a  hired  opera  singer — filling  up  half  a  column  of 
a  newspaper,  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  migrations  of  butterflies — and 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  mighty  outlet,  through 
which  the  tide  of  the  nation's  existence  ebbs  rapidly 
away. 

The  young  Lord  TJlla  was  one  of  those  negative 
plunderers  of  the  State.  He  had  passed  his  majority 
without  effecting  any  benefit,  either  to  his  country  or 
to  himself,  and  did  not  then  seem  anxious  to  repair 
the  time  which  he  had  lost.  Unfortunately  for  his 
own  peace,  his  wealth  was  so  excessive,  as  to  leave 
no  enjoyment,  that  he  cared  to  indulge  in,  beyond  his 
reach.  From  the  highest  scenes  of  dissipation,  to  the 
lowest  of  profligacy,  he  had  left  none  untried,  and  all 
alike  had  ceased  to  gratify  him.  He  became  indolent 
and  apathetic,  and  found  himself,  before  the  beard 
was  yet  black  upon  his  lip,  in  the  condition  of  a  man 
satiated  with  the  enjoyments  of  sense,  and  possessing 
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no  relis"h  for,  or  knowledge  of,  any  other  of  a  higher 
order. 

"  I  lead  a  most  miserable  life,"  he  said  to  his  phy- 
sician,— "I  have  tried  every  species  of  recreation 
that  the  world  can  afford,  and  I  am  tired  of  them 
all.  It  terrifies  me  to  think  that  I  have  yet  a  long 
life  before  me,  without  a  single  object  to  interest  or 
amuse  me.  I  detest  vice :  it  has  disgusted  and 
sickened  me,  and  there  is  no  harmless  or  useful 
employment  that  has  the  power  of  affording  me  a 
moment's  stimulus.  What  a  strange,  fantastical 
body  is  this  in  which  I  am  confined  I  Everything 
tires  and  annoys  it ;  even  repose  itself,  the  only 
enjoyment  that  I  now  ambition,  has  become  a  labor 
and  a  torment.  But  that  I  think  it  a  base,  a 
cowardly,  and  ungrateful  thing,  to  fling  away  a  gift 
that  God  has  bestowed  upon  me,  I  would  be  tempted 

"  To  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword." 

"I  do  not  know,"  the  medical  adviser  replied,  as 
he  lifted  his  brows  and  tossed  his  head,  "why  a  man 
should  become  tired  of  answering  the  ends  of  his 
existence.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  intimating  that 
there  are  diseases  wherein  the  patient  must  minister 
to  himself,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  his  practice, 
if  vigorously  put  in  execution,  is  certain  to  be  suc- 
cessful. There  is  a  feeling  in  our  nature,  which,  if 
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judiciously  cultivated,  would  furnish  a  certain  and 
radical  cure  for  the  sense  of  uncomfort  which  you 
describe." 

"If  you  mean  to  hint  that  I  should  join  the 
saints,"  *  Lord  TJlla  rejoined,  with  a  frown  and  a 
yawn,  "I  have  only  to  say  that  I  hate  cant  and 
hypocrisy." 

"And  so  do  I,"  replied  his  friend  ;  you  quite  mis- 
take me,  if  you  suppose  that  I  would  recommend  to 
you  to  undertake  the  correction  of  others,  without 
being  invested  with  the  necessary  authority.  A  man 
has  enough  to  do,  who  regulates  the  little  moral 
common-wealth  within  his  own  mind,  without  extend- 
ing his  dominion,  unwarrantably,  to  that  of  his 
neighbors.  But  are  there  not  active  duties,  which 
should  furnish  you  with  occupation  ?  " 

"I  have  no  object  to  stimulate  me  to  exertion; 
and  labor  for  labor's  sake — you  know  the  apoph- 
thegm. Ambition,  I  have  none  ;  I  can  feel  no  gra- 
tification in  the  prospect  of  hearing  a  few  thousand 
tongues  wagging  with  the  sounds  of  my  praise.  Why 
should  I  care  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  an  empire  ? 
What  is  it,  but  providing  for  a  more  numerous 
family  ?  and  what  has  the  nation  done  for  me,  that 
I  should  pretend  to  father  it?" 

*  A  cant  term  for  public  and  unauthorized  conservators 
of  religious  decorum. 
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The  doctor  smiled,  and  remained  for  a  few- 
moments  in  meditation.  "To  be  candid  with  you," 
said  he,  "I  know  of  no  power  in  medicine  that  can 
be  available  in  your  case.  But  if  you  could  prevail 
on  yourself  to  travel  a  few  hundred  miles,  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  mineral  water  on  your  own  estate 
of  TJlla,  which  I  am  almost  certain  would  effect  a 
beneficial  change  in  your  constitution.  Go  there, 
and  when  you  have  found  the  spring,  I  will  send  you 
directions  how  to  use  it." 

"Go  there! — go  to  Ireland  ?  Is  it  to  be  shot  from 
behind  the  edge,  or  have  my  throat  cut  in  my  bed?" 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  manifest  danger  of 
that;  and  even  if  the  journey  were  not  without  risk, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  meet  death  at  once,  than 
be  frittered  out  of  the  world  by  colds,  and  indiges- 
tions, and  nervous  idiosyncracies  ?  " 

"  I  protest  you  are  right,"  replied  the  young  lord; 
"but  then  to  leave  London  now  in  the  blaze  of 
winter — and  Pasta  and  Sontag  in  town!" 

"  I  thought  you  said  that  both  had  tired  you — 
that  there  was  nothing  in  London  that  could  supply 
you  with  a  moment's  amusement.  The  trip  would  at 
least  have  novelty  to  recommend  it." 

"I  protest  you  are  right  again,"  replied  the 
young  nobleman;  "I  will  certainly  undertake  the 

journey." 

12 
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"And  if  you  do  so,"  continued  his  adviser,  "you 
would  do  well  to  perform  it  incognito,  and  take  with 
you  no  other  articles  of  value  than  are  necessary  for 
your  expenses  on  the  road.  It  will  be  the  safest 
course,  and  when  you  arrive  in  Ulla,  you  can  send 
to  your  banker  for  remittances." 

The  plan  was  embraced  and  executed.  Under 
the  unassuming  name  of  Mr.  John  Johnsen,  the 
young  Lord  of  Ulla  took  his  seat  in  the  Bristol 
coach.  He  admired  (not  for  the  first  time)  the 
glories  of  Bath,  as  he  entered  its  gloomy  vale  late  at 
night,  when  the  traveller  imagines  he  is  passing 
through  a  city  of  stars;  and  lights  twinkle  through 
the  darkness  above,  around  and  beneath  him.  He 
grew  rapturous  on  the  Avon,  bought  bookstones  and 
copper  ore  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Clifton  hills,  felt 
queer  for  half  a  night  on  board  the  Nora  Creiua, 
and  landed  safely  on  the  Waterford  quay,  all  wonder, 
interest,  and  terror. 

Although  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  Irishmen 
upon  the  quay,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive 
with  life  at  a  small  hotel  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city, 
where  he  immediately  hired  a  postchaise  for  the  in- 
terior. He  drove  rapidly  by 

" that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 

Skylark  never  warbles  o'er  " — 

and  arrived,  late  on  the  following  day,  at  the  prin- 
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cipal  mil  oil  his  own  estate,  in  a  remote  and  moun- 
tainous country. 

He  was  met  in  the  ruinous  hall  of  the  house  of 
entertainment  by  a  shrewd-looking  man,  whose  bows 
and  smiles  seemed  to  announce  him  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment.  In  compliance  with  Mr.  John- 
son's desire,  he  was  shown  into  a  parlor,  the  dreary 
regularity  and  discomforting  finery  of  which  chilled 
and  depressed  him. 

He  observed,  as  he  entered,  a  peculiar  and  pene- 
trating expression  in  the  landlord's  eye;  it  vanished, 
however,  the  instant  their  glances  met. 

"  You  appear  not  to  be  much  troubled  with  com- 
pany here,  landlord?"  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Scarce  and  genteel,  sir — scarce  and  genteel  is 
the  way  with  us,"  replied  the  host,  tossing  his  head. 

"Whose  is  the  estate,  pray?" 

"It  belongs  to  young  Lord  Ulla,  please  your 
honor." 

"A  good  landlord,  I  suppose?" 

The  man  lowered  his  face  as  if  to  hide  a  smile. 

"Middling,  sir,"  he  answered;  "middling,  as  we 
say,  like  the  small  potatoes." 

"Why,  does  he  oppress  his  tenantry  in  any  way 
for  his  rents  ? " 

"  As  for  himself,  sir,"  replied  the  inn-keeper,  "  we 
can't  say  what  he  is,  for  our  two  eves  never  perched 
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upon  him  yet,  since  the  day  he  was  born.  But  what- 
ever he  be  himself,  the  man  that  does  for  him*  here 
is  no  great  things." 

"You  mean  his  agent?" 

"Why,  then,  I'll  not  tell  you  a  word  of  a  lie 
about  it,  it  ?s  the  very  man,  I  mean." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  but 
ordered  dinner,  and  gave  particular  directions  about 
the  cookery.  After  enumerating  a  long  string  of 
dishes  which  he  could  furnish,  only  for  something, 
the  landlord  named  a  pair  of  chickens,  together  with 
"the  best  potatoes  in  Europe."  On  this  Mr.  John- 
son thought  he  could  contrive  to  sustain  life  for 
one  day. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  fare  still  worse,  for  the 
chickens  were  overdone.  He  rang  for  the  landlord, 
who,  it  appeared,  was  his  own  waiter. 

"These  chickens  are  overdone,"  was  Mr.  John- 
son's first  exclamation. 

"Overdone,  sir!" 

"There  is  not  a  morsel  fit  to  eat  upon  the  dish, 
except  the  liver." 

"In  earnest,  sir?"  said  the  man,  with  apparent 
concern. 

"Take  it  away,"  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Will  I  kill  a  couple  more  for  your  honor?" 
*  Transacts  his  business. 
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Mr.  Johnson  stared.  "Are  you  a  cannibal,"  said 
he,  "that  you  would  kill  and  eat  a  chicken  on  the 
same  day  ?  " 

The  landlord,  looking  quite  perplexed,  removed 
the  chickens,  and  the  young  nobleman  ordered  him 
to  send  in  tea  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  this  order  the  landlord  remained  for  some 
moments  as  if  hesitating  about  what  he  should 
say. 

"  Please  your  honor,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  at  length, 
"what  kind  of  tay  would  your  honor  wish?" 

"  Good  green  tea,  if  you  have  it ;  I  don't  suppose 
I  can  expect  anything  better  from  you." 

"Oh,  no,  sir,  'tisn't  that  at  all,  I  mean,  only  what 
I  mean  is,  is  it  rale  tay-tay  your  honor  wants,  or 
coffee-tay,  or  oat-male-tay  ?  " 

"Tay-tay!  coffee-tay  1"  ejaculated  the  guest;  "I 
don't  understand  you.  I  want  tea.  Don't  you  know 
what  tea  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — I  see  it's  the  tay-tay  you  mean.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  can't  give  you  any  to-night." 

" No  tea! "  sighed  Mr.  Johnson;  "  well,  then,  send 
me  in  coffee,  or  coffee-tay,  as  you  call  it." 

"I  can't  promise  your  honor  that  neither,"  said 
the  landlord,  shaking  his  head;  "but  if  you'd  like  a 
drop  of  the  oat-male-tay,  an'  a  fine  thing  it  is,  I  could 

give  you  some  of  the  best  in  the  county." 
12* 
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"Will  you  answer  me  one  question,  friend?"  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  after  pausing  for  some  moments  to 
gather  patience. 

"As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  sir,"  replied  the 
landlord  with  a  quiet  bow. 

"  On  what  do  you  support  your  guests  in  this 
house?" 

"  On  what  heaven  gives  me,  sir,  surely,  day  after 
day,  taking  the  fling  as  it  comes." 

"Leave  me  these  potatoes,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "I 
see  I  have  nothing  better  to  expect." 

"  Why  then  'twould  be  droll  if  you  had,"  said  the 
landlord,  "for  the  whole  parish  gives  it  up  to  them, 
that  they  're  the  best  potatoes  that  was  ever  dug  out 
of  the  ground." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Johnson's  bell  again  sum- 
moned the  landlord  to  the  parlor.  The  latter  made 
his  appearance,  with  the  same  courteous  bow,  and 
the  same  obsequious  "What's  wanting,  please  your 
honor?" 

"Have  you  any  listen  in  the  house?"  was  the 
query  of  the  guest. 

"Listing!"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  in  a  grave  and 
rather  lofty  tone;  "Oh,  no,  sir,  there's  none  o'  my 
people  listing.  It 's  not  come  to  that  with  us  yet, 
any  way." 

"Psha!"   replied  Mr.  Johnson,  "I  don't  mean 
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listing  for  soldiers;  but  cloth  listen  to  nail  on  that 
door,  there 's  such  a  draught." 

"There's  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  house,  plase 
your  honor,"  said  the  host,  shaking  his  head. 

"Well,  then,  throw  on  some  more  turf  on  the  fire, 
and  shut  the  door  after  you,  which,  I  perceive,  no- 
body in  this  house  ever  thinks  it  necessary  to  do." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Johnson  began  to  read 
a  provincial  paper  which  lay  on  the  table.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  chimney  puffed  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
again  the  house-bell  summoned  the  landlord  to  the 
room.  He  entered  at  this  time  with  a  smile  of 
peculiar  mischief  and  shrewdness. 

"Oh!  murder,  murder!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  a 
mortal  sight  o'  smoke ! " 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done  about  it?"  said  his 
guest. ' 

"  Oh,  then,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  replied,  with 
much  apparent  concern,  and  yet  with  something  like 
an  inclination  to  smile;  "but  if  your  honor  would 
leave  the  door  open — just  the  weeniest  little  peep  in 
the  world,  it  will  all  clear  in  a  minute." 

"But  then  the  cold  draught,  friend — it  would  be 
the  death  of  me." 

"Well,  a  dawny  piece  of  the  window,  then  ?" 

"You  stupid  man,  wouldn't  the  draught  be  as 
bad  from  the  window  as  from  the  door  ?  " 
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,  "Oh,  then,  dear  knows,"  exclaimed  the  man,  toss- 
ing his  hands  up  in  despair,  "I  am  fairly  lost  between 
the  whole  of  'em.  I  don't  know  what  I  '11  do  with 
your  honor,  nor  where  I  '11  put  you." 

"  Give  me  a  light,"  groaned  Mr.  Johnson,  "  and 
show  me  to  my  sleeping-room." 

This  was  done;  but  a  hard  bed  and  scanty  cover- 
ing rendered  it  only  an  exchange  of  one  suffering  for 
another.  Mr.  Johnson  resolved  that  his  first  measure 
in  the  morning  should  be  to  change  his  quarters. 
What  was  his  astonishment  and  consternation,  how- 
ever, after  he  had  dressed,  to  discover  that  his 
pocket-book,  containing  all  the  money  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  was  not  to  be  found!  Inquiry 
was  fruitless;  and  the  landlord  threw  out  more  than 
one  hint  of  his  doubt  as  to  whether  any  loss  had 
really  taken  place.  This  doubly  incensed  the  young 
nobleman,  and  made  him  regret  his  having  ever 
trusted  himself,  thus  unprotected,  in  such  a  land. 

Still,  however,  wishing  to  preserve  his  incognito, 
he  resolved  to  remain  for  some  days  at  the  inn,  until 
he  should  obtain  a  remittance  from  his  banker.  He 
wrote,  accordingly,  and  gave  the  letter  to  the  laud- 
lord,  that  he  might  send  it  to  the  nearest  post  town. 
By  this  awkward  circumstance  Mr.  John  Johnson 
was  reduced  almost  to  his  last  sovereign,  and  the 
appearance  which  he  chose  to  assume  for  the  pre- 
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servation  of  his  incognito  rendered  it  improbable 
that  many  persons  would  be  willing  to  afford  him  a 
long  credit. 

He  spent  several  days  within  the  cover  of  his 
apartment,  talking  with  his  landlord  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  listening,  with  that  fascinating 
curiosity  which  attracts  interest,  even  while  it  in- 
spires apprehension,  to  numberless  tales  of  Rockite 
murders,  post-boys  shot  from  behind  hedges,  and 
houses  burned  about  the  ears  of  the  inmates.  These 
narratives  contributed,  together  with  the  terrific 
accounts  put  forward  in  the  alarmist  newspapers,  to 
increase  his  fears  a  hundred  fold,  and  to  make  him 
regret  that  he  had  ever  ventured  his  life  among  so 
murderous  a  generation. 

He  regretted  it  still  more  acutely,  when,  after  a 
second  application  to  his  banker,  he  received  no 
answer,  nor  acknowledgment  of  his  letter.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  peculiarly  annoying,  as,  during  his 
sojourn  here,  he  had  not  rendered  himself  a  favorite 
with  the  people  of  the  inn.  The  air  of  superiority 
which  Lord  Ulla  was  accustomed  to  assume,  some- 
times unconsciously  manifested  itself  in  the  demeanor 
of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  and  the  landlord  began  to  feel 
indignant  at  his  complaints  of  smoking  chimneys,  and 
draughts,  and  undressed  dinners.  "Set  him  up  with 
cookery,  indeed!"  his  guest  heard  him  say,  as  he  left 
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the  apartment  on  one  occasion,  "  I  wish  I  was  sure 
of  getting  my  money  for  what's  past  and  gone. 
What  I  ;m  thinking  is  that  the  nobles  are  down  to 
fourpence  with  him." 

One  morning,  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  seated  at 
the  breakfast  table,  on  which  was  placed  a  quantity 
of  material  sufficient  to  make  a  considerable  com- 
pany contented.  This  profusion  has  always  a  strange 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  Lilliputian  frugality  that  is  mani- 
fested in  the  service  of  a  London  coffee-house.  The 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  landlord  advanced  to 
the  table. 

"I'd  take  it  as  a  favor,  sir,"  he  said,  "if  you'd 
oblige  mo  with  the  loan  of  five  pounds.  There 's  a 
neat  cow  below  street  at  the  cant,  and  I'll  want 
beef  against  the  gentlemen  come  to  the  races." 

Mr.  Johnson  could  not  conceal  his  confusion. 

"I  should  be  most  happy  to  accommodate  you," 
said  he,  "but  upon  my  honor,  I — I — am  quite 
drained  at  present.  If  a  few  days  would  answer— 

"No,  sir — 'twould  not  answer,"  the  man  replied 
gruffly,  "who  ever  heard  of  a  cow  being  canted  for  a 
few  days  running  ?  " 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "if  you  send  you. 
man  to  the  office  he  would  find  a  letter  there  for 
me?" 
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"  Long  ago  this  morning,  sir,  my  man  was  at  the 
office,  and  there 's  nothing  for  you.  1  'm  tired  of 
sending  to  the  office  for  you.  I  'm  sorry  to  say  it, 
Mr.  Johnson,  but  I'm  afraid  'tis  humbugging  me 
you  are,  sir." 

"Humbugging,  fellow?" 

"Fellow!"  the  landlord  shouted  out,  glad  of  a 
quarrel,  "no  fellow  for  a  rogue  or  a  sponge,  Mr. 
John  Johnson." 

"Why,  you  scoundrel,  what  do  you  mean  to  in- 
sinuate ? " 

"I  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  my  doubts,  if 
you  're  anything  better.  That 's  what  I  mean  to 
insinuate.  And  I  '11  tell  you  what 's  more  again  ;  I 
mean  to  insinuate  that  there 's  company  coming  here 
to  the  races,  and  that  I  'd  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  'd 
make  yourself  scarce  in  these  rooms ;  there 's  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  now." 

"  Stay,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Lord  Ulla,  conscious 
that  he  was  likely  to  profit  little  in  a  contest  of  this 
nature,  "the  fact  is,  I  have  written  twice  to  my 
banker,  and,  by  some  mischance,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  an  answer." 

"Pohl"  that's  the  old  story  always.  I  declare, 
ook — it  sickens  me  to  hear  you  talking  of  yourself 
and  your  banker.  I  believe  he  might  put  all  you 
ever  lodged  with  him  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  in 
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small  change.  You  have  as  much  bankers  as  I  have 
prime  ministers,  and  that  is  n't  one." 

"You  are  an  impudent  rascal!" 

"  Cut  out  of  my  house  now  this  moment,  since  you 
call  me  an  impudent  rascal.  There's  the  door  open 
for  you." 

"Why,  you  inhospitable  fellow,  you  would  not 
turn  me  out  alone,  now,  and  the  country  in  such  a 
state!" 

"Country  in  a  state!  And  what  state  is  it  in, 
Mr.  John  Johnson  ?  How  mighty  genteel  you  are, 
indeed!  Why,  then,  you  may  go  from  this  to  Cork, 
and  if  you'll  meet  a  greater  rogue  than  yourself  on 
the  way,  I  '11  give  you  leave  to  call  me  another,  for 
company.  Pack  away  with  yourself  now,  if  you 
please." 

"Yery  well!  I  tell  you  I  can  make  you  repent 
this." 

"You're  welcome,  as  soon  as  you  like.  That's 
what  vexes  me  entirely,  now,  is  the  airs  you  take 
upon  yourself.  If  it  was  Lord  Ulla  himself  was 
there,  he  couldn't  speak  prouder,  nor  give  more 
trouble." 

"Why,  fool  that  you  are— I  tell  you  that  I 
am " 

"Well,  what  do  you  tell  me?" 

"Nothing.     Give  me  my  hat — and  take  care  of 
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my  valise  until  I  send  my  servant  for  it.  What  do 
you  sneer  at,  you  scoundrel  ?  " 

"Nothing.  Only  some  thoughts  that  were  coming 
into  my  mind  when  you  talked  of  your  servant. 
Why,  then,  you're  the  foolishest  young  man  I  think 
I  ever  saw.  Good  morning  to  you.  Here,  although 
you  didn't  behave  so  well,  still  I  declare  you  have  a 
touch  of  a  gentleman  about  you  that  I  like.  Here 's 
a  paper  of  sandwiches,  and  put  'em  in  your  pocket 
against  the  road." 

Without  condescending  to  return  any  other  reply 
than  was  conveyed  in  a  look  of  fierce  anger,  Mr. 
John  Johnson  left  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  took 
his  way  across  the  mountains,  towards  the  residence 
of  his  own  agent,  which  was  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  spot  where  he  stood. 

Necessity  taught  him  the  art  of  walking  upon  the 
ground,  in  which,  until  now,  his  education  had  been 
very  deficient.  He  discovered,  also,  that  he  was 
capable  of  standing  upright  in  the  face  of  a  tolerable 
gale,  by  the  mere  force  of  gravitation ;  and  actually 
sustained  two  severe  showers  of  rain  without  melting 
away.  Fifteen  miles  in  one  day,  however,  for  a 
person  who  had  not  practised  walking,  was  a  little 
to  much;  and  it  was  with  dismay  that  Mr.  Johnson 
saw  the  sun  go  down  behind  him,  while  he  was  yet 
pacing  wearily  along  the  side  of  a  lonely  mountain, 
13 
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over  which  a  few  wretched  cabins  were  scattered  at 
long  intervals.  The  night  threatened  to  be  stormy, 
and  its  threats  did  not  prove  vain,  like  those  of  a 
bully.  His  long  abstinence  had  induced  him  to 
bestow  more  reflection  on  the  rejected  paper  of  sand- 
wiches than  his  pride  would  have  willingly  permitted; 
and  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  equi- 
valent formed  no  small  part  of  his  anxiety.  Indeed, 
it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  could  pro- 
cure anything  fit  to  be  laid  even  before  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 

The  night  advaflced,  and  his  apprehensions  in- 
creased with  the  darkness.  He  would  not  venture  to 
ask  for  a  lodging  in  one  of  the  mountain  huts,  for 
how  did  he  know  but  it  was  there  the  Whiteboys 
lived  ?  And  yet  was  it  so  safe  to  be  out  on  such  a 
night  ?  Who  knew  but  he  might  run  full  butt  up 
against  a  rebel,  in  the  darkness  ?  Horrible !  And 
even  if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  what  a 
terrible  thing  it  was  to  pass  the  night  out  in  such 
a  place,  with  a  thorough  draught  running  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  enough  to  give  a  man  his  death  of 
cold.  He  thought  of  passing  the  night  like  Julius 
Cassar,  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  cabin  walls; 
but  after  leaning  in  that  position  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  discovered  that  he  and  Julius  Caesar  were  dif- 
ferent men.  While  he  was  deliberating,  he  found 
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himself  staggering  through  a  sink  of  stagnant  water, 
winch  lay  unseen  on  his  path,  and  arrived  with  a  pint 
of  the  liquid  in  each  boot  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
made  him  jump  to  a  conclusion. 

The  slough  in  question  formed  a  sort  of  ornamental 
lake,  in  front  of  one  of  those  mountain  villas  before- 
mentioned.  No  other  course  was  now  left  him  than 
to  apply  for  assistance  at  the  cottage ;  and,  reversing 
the  principle  of  Hamlet,  he  chose  rather  to  fly  to  ills 
he  knew  not  of,  than  to  bear  those  ills  he  had. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  meagre-looking  man,  in 
wretched  attire,  who  held  a  rush-light  in  his  hand, 
and  looked  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  half- 
forgotten  sorrow  on  the  stranger.  The  squalidness  of 
his  appearance  caused  a  coldness  to  fall  on  the  heart 
of  the  young  nobleman,  who  would  have  preferred 
damp  feet  to  the  chances  of  a  night's  lodging  be- 
neath the  same  roof  with  so  ill-looking  an  individual. 

[l  JT would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  refuse  you  a 
lodging,"  said  the  man,  in  answer  to  his  request,  "in 
a  house  that  won't  be  our  own  to-morrow.  Walk  in, 
and  welcome." 

Mr.  Johnson  entered,  and  showed  by  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  stared  round  the  apartment,  that  he  did 
not  think  there  could  be  much  hardship  in  being 
ejected  from  such  a  dwelling  as  this.  A  few  crazy 
hay-bottomed  chairs,  and  a  small  table,  constituted 
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nearly  all  the  furniture;  and  the  floor,  which  was  of 
clay,  was  moistened  into  a  puddle  in  most  places, 
from  the  dropping  of  the  roof. 

"Put  down  the  rest  of  the  faggots,  Mary,  honey," 
said  the  man;  "let  us  have  the  benefit  of  them  for 
this  night,  at  any  rate,  since  it  is  to  be  the  last,  and 
there 's  no  use  in  sparing  them,  when  we  can't  take 
them  with  us." 

Two  little  girls,  as  pale  and  squalid  as  their  father, 
proceeded  to  rekindle  the  expiring  embers,  by  heap- 
ing on  fresh  fuel,  and  stooping  forward  on  their  little 
hands  to  illume  it  with  their  breath.  This  picture, 
coupled  with  the  surrounding  misery,  reminded  him 
of  the  lines  in  the  magnificent  poem  of  "Dark- 
ness : " — 

"They  raked  up 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life — and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects ! " 

The  man  bade  them  to  put  down  their  supper,  a 
small  pot  of  potatoes  which  lay  near,  saying  that  he 
supposed  "the  gentleman  had  no  objection  to  eat  a 
little,  any  more  than  themselves." 

Mr.  Johnson  made  as  cheerful  a  reply  as  he  could, 
under  the  circumstances,  and  after  making  an  unne- 
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cessary  apology,  was  preparing  to  draw  off  his  wet 
boots,  when  a  faint  moan  from  an  inside  room  struck 
on  his  ear. 

"Is  it  anything  that  you'd  want,  Mary,  darling?" 
said  the  man,  pausing,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the 
boot  which  he  was  about  to  place  in  a  corner  near 
the  fire. 

"Nothing,  only  the  rush-light,  Ned,  until  I'll  hear 
little  Milly  her  lesson." 

The  man  asked  Mr.  Johnson's  pardon  for  leaving 
him  in  the  dark,  saying  that  his  wife  was  lying  sick 
in  the  room.  When  he  entered,  the  young  nobleman 
overheard,  with  some  misgiving,  a  half-wispered  and 
broken  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  sick 
woman,  he  perceived,  was  endeavoring  to  prevail  on 
her  husband  to  grant  her  some  request  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  concede. 

"But  listen,  here,  Ned, — can't  you  now? — what 
good  is  it  for  you  ? — can't  you  be  said  by  me  ? " 

"Ah!  hold  your  tongue,  woman,  you'll  drive  me 
crazy." 

"But  I  see  by  you,  now,  that  you  are  harboring 
something  bad  in  your  mind  against  him.  •  Ned, 
don't  add  to  my  sickness — don't  bring  down  more 
sorrow  on  my  head." 

Mr.  Johnson  felt  very  uneasy. 

"You  poor,  foolish  woman,"  the  man  replied  ;  "I 
13* 
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don't  know  what  to  say  to  you.  The  world  wouldn't 
make  you  murmur.  What  chance  have  we  at  all 
of  anything  but  starvation,  now,  and  you  don't  look 
as  if  you  thought  it." 

"  I  don't  think  it,  I  tell  you— and  if  I  did,  what 
good  would  it  do  us  to  have  such  thoughts  ?  You 
say  yourself  that  the  rich  people  have  a  great  deal 
to  answer  for,  that  feast  and  drink  all  their  days, 
and  fly  the  face  of  all  suffering;  but  what  would  be 
said  of  us,  when  the  Almighty  sends  the  means  of 
salvation  to  our  hands,  if  we  refuse  to  use  them  ? 
We  can't  help  being  poor;  if  we  were  to  harbor  all 
the  revenge,  and  spite,  and  envy  in  the  world, — if  we 
were  to  murmur  and  be  sick  of  discontent,  it  would 
not  make  us  one  penny  richer  ;  it  might  be  a  hard 
thing,  and  sore  against  nature  to  tie  ourselves  to 
sorrow,  but  when  we  are  bound  to  it  by  the  Al- 
mighty's will,  surely  it  is  easy  to  be  contented  with 
what  he  ordains.  The  rich  man  has  a  better  excuse 
for  not  inflicting  self-denial,  than  we  have  for  not 
enduring  it.  I  declare  there 's  nothing  so  surprising 
in  the  world  as  that  poor  people  should  murmur  at 
all,  when  it  is  so  easy  for  them  to  earn  a  great 
reward  just  by  being  silent.  Now,  if  you  ever  loved 
me,  Edward,  show  that  you  loved  me  with  a  right 
heart  and  intention,  by  bearing  everything  to-morrow 
with  patience." 
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"Listen  to  me,  what  I  tell  you,  Mary;  I'll  do 
what  I  can,  and  what  can  I  do  more,  if  I  was  the 
Pope  itself?  Ah!  you  poor  saint,  it  isn't  there  you 
ought  to  be  lying  this  night.  I  wish,  Mary,  I  left 
you  where  I  found  you  first,  in  your  father's 
house,  and  never  asked  you  to  suffer  such  misery  as 
this." 

"That's  the  unkindest  word  you  ever  said  to  me 
yet,"  said  the  woman;  "I  never  repented  it  yet,  and 
why  should  you?  I  had  rather  be  sorrowful  and 
patient  with  you,  than  gay  and  thoughtless  with 
another.  Do  this  for  me,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

The  husband  re-entered  the  outer  apartment,  and 
took  his  seat  with  a  pleased  though  troubled  aspect, 
by  the  new  blazing  fire.  He  seemed  totally  forgetful 
of  the  stranger's  presence,  and  continued  to  turn  the 
roots  in  the  simmering  water,  while  his  thoughts 
were  evidently  bent  on  another  subject.  The  sick 
woman,  in  the  meantime,  instructed  the  child  in  her 
lesson,  which  consisted  of  that  beautiful  and  consol- 
ing passage  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Eight  Beatitudes. 
The  lesson  was  so  appropriate  in  this  scene  of  tears 
and  affliction,  that  a  deep  sympathy  of  mingled  hope 
and  pain  fell  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  Lord, 
while  he  glanced  from  face  to  face  of  the  silent 
group,  and  heard  the  lips  of  the  innocent  child  echo 
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the  cheering  promise,  that  "they  who  mourn  are 
blessed,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  ! " 

"The Lord  relieve  you,  poor  woman,"  the  husband 
said,  at  intervals,  as  he  listened,  "and  direct  them 
that  brought  you  to  that  pass,  and  teach  them  better. 
The  Lord  forgive  young  Lord  Ulla,  this  day !  Five 
pounds  couldn't  be  so  much  to  him  that  he'd  turn  a 
poor  famishing  family  out  on  the  road  in  weather  like 
this  on  account  of  it.  Come,  Mary,  child,  lay  the 
table,  and  throw  out  the  potatoes  before  the  gentle- 
man." 

Mr.  Johnson  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail 
on  them  to  sit  down  with  him,  but  the  peasant  was 
resolute  in  keeping  what  he  thought  his  distance.  In 
the  course  of  the  entertainment,  he  made  his  guest 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  their  distresses,  which 
threw  a  considerable  share  of  blame  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  young  nobleman's  agent,  the  little  hold- 
ing being  situate  on  his  estate.  The  grievances  and 
oppressions  detailed,  though  common  even  to  stale- 
ness,  were  new  and  shocking  to  the  ear  of  the  sensi- 
tive and  not  ungenerous  voluptuary. 

"  Indeed  he  has  laid  a  hard  and  heavy  hand  on 
our  house,"  the  man  added  in  conclusion;  "but,  as 
the  woman  within  says,  there's  no  knowing  what 
compulsion  might  be  on  him  to  do  as  he's  doing, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  judge." 
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The  delicate  Mr.  Johnson  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he,  whom  the  refinements  of  a  scientific  repast 
frequently  failed  in  tempting  to  a  cheerful  meal,  wa? 
able  without  an  effort  to  dine  heartily  on  a  plate  of 
plain  potatoes,  sweetened  with  a  grain  of  salt.  They 
tasted  more  sweetly,  he  thought,  than  any  delicacy 
he  had  ever  before  partaken  of.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise, moreover,  he  found  an  armful  of  dry  straw, 
placed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  fire,  a  more 
luxurious  resting-place  than  all  the  upholsterers  in 
thp  empire  could  have  afforded  him. 

He  was  awakened,  late  on  the  following  morning, 
by  the  sound  of  loud  and  angry  voices  in  the  house. 
On  looking  out  from  behind  the  projecting  partition 
that  separated  him  from  the  fire-place,  he  perceived 
that  the  work  of  spoliation  had  already  commenced. 
The  scene  which  met  his  eyes  was  touching  in  the 
extreme.  Near  the  door  stood  a  fat,  red-faced  man, 
with  a  shot-belt  round  his  shoulder  and  a  note-book 
in  his  hand,  in  which  he  was  making  some  memo- 
randa. 

"Come,  come,  bundle  away,  Hanrahan,  as  quick 
as  you  can,  there's  no  use  in  keeping  us  all  day,  since 
you  are  to  quit,  and  I  want  to  have  some  cocking  in 
the  wood  as  I  go  home." 

The  man  was  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
door,  the  early  sunshine  falling  on  his  features.  His 
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wife,  a  pale  and  sickly,  but  calm-eyed  and  handsome 
young  woman,  hung  with  both  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulder,  while  their  children,  unconscious  of  the 
mournful  consequences  of  their  ejectment,  gazed  with 
innocent  wonder  on  the  stranger  and  his  attendants. 
The  man  exchanged  glances  with  his  wife  at  the 
speech  above  written.  His  look  was  one  of  smooth- 
ered  passion;  her's  was  one  of  affectionate  entreaty. 
He  tossed  his  head;  resigned  his  indignation  ;  and 
smiled  a  mournful  acquiescence. 

"Ho!  ho!  what  have  we  here?"  exclaimed  the 
agent,  stirring  something  that  glittered  on  the  floor. 
"A  silver  cigar-box!  How  came  you  by  this,  Ned  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  man,  "if  it  doesn't 
belong  to  the  strange  gentleman  that  was  benighted 
with  us  last  night." 

Mr.  Johnson  here  advanced,  and  claimed  his 
property,  mentioning  at  the  same  time,  in  brief  and 
polite  terms,  the  circumstances  which  compelled  him 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  so  humble  a  roof  as  this. 
While  he  and  the  agent  were  interchanging  mutual 
civilities,  a  dreadful  shower  of  rain  fell  outside. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  the  poor  man,  as  he 
bent  an  anxious  eye  on  his  wife,  "leave  us  in  the 
house  for  a  few  days,  or  for  this  day  itself,  until  we 
try  to  get  some  sort  of  lodging.  My  poor  Mary, 
here,  can  never  stand  the  weather." 
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"I  can't  do  it,  Hanrahan.  I  have  Lord  Ulla's 
positive  directions  not  to  let  it  go  beyond  this  day; 
and  I  have  no  choice  left." 

"  The  Lord  forgive  that  young  man,"  said  the  hus- 
band. "If  he's  as  hard  on  you  as  you  are  on  us,  you 
are  to  be  pitied  with  him.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
sir,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  and  with  a  totally  al- 
tered tone,  "I'd  consider  it  nothing  less  than  murder- 
ing my  wife  to  go  out  to-day;  and  neither  for  Lord 
Ulla,  nor  for  you,  nor  for  any  other  man,  will  I  stir 
one  step,  until  I  have  provided  a  lodging  for  her  at 
any  rate." 

"Come,  drag  them  out  at  once,  now,"  said  the 
agent,  snatching  his  gun. 

The  man,  springing  from  his  wife,  who  shrieked  in 
terror,  caught  up  a  pitchfork  that  lay  on  the  floor. 

"Leave  the  house! "  cried  the  man  of  power,  cock- 
ing his  piece. 

"Never  while  I  live,"  shouted  the  peasant,  "you'll 
take  me  out  on  a  door  first!  Stand  back,  woman! 
I  say  you  shall  not  go." 

"  But  I  am  able !  I  am  well,  well  able ! "  cried  the 
woman,  walking  across  the  room.  But  the  efforts 
disproved  her  words.  She  staggered  from  weakness, 
and  would  have  fallen,  but  that  her  husband  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  He  looked  with  a  smile  of  bitter 
reproach  on  the  agent,  while  he  held  her  forward,  as 
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if  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  spectators.  The  agent 
understood  the  action. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said;  "come  turn  them  outl " 

"Hold!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnson.  They  all  held 
their  hands  accordingly,  obeying  they  knew  not  what 
of  authority  in  his  voice,  that  charmed  them. 

He  requested  a  word  apart  with  the  agent,  who 
followed  him  into  the  inner  room  in  some  surprise. 
The  rest  gazed  on  one  another  in  silence.  In  a  few 
seconds  Mr.  Johnson  returned  with  the  step  of  a 
Lord,  and  the  agent  followed  him,  pale  and  agitated. 

"Hanrahan,"  said  the  latter,  "I  have  changed  my 
mind  about  this  business,  you  can  remain  here  for 
the  present,  and  here  is  some  money  for  your  present 
use.  This  gentleman  has  brought  me  word  that 
Lord  Ulla — that — there  was  some  mistake  about  his 
wishes." 

The  man  darted  a  shrewd  glance  at  Lord  Ulla, 
but  perceiving  some  reproving  expression  on  his 
features,  continued  silent,  bowing  his  head  down  in 
unaffected  reverence,  and  almost  trembling  with  the 
agitation  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  until  the  cabriolet  of  the  baffled  deputy 
drove  to  the  door,  and  its  owner,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  took  his  seat  in  the  vehicle. 

Both  sat  for  some  time,  the  one  in  embarrassed, 
the  other  in  meditative  silence.  At  length  Lord 
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Dlla  asked,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  whether  there 
were  not  a  certain  mineral  water  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, much  resorted  to  by  valetudinarians. 

No  such  thing  had  ever  reached  the  ears  of  the 
obsequious  gentleman  who  sat  beside  him.  The 
young  nobleman  remembered  the  sharp  looks  and 
secret  smiles  of  the  landlord,  the  words  and  character 
of  his  medical  friend,  and  a  strange  suspicion  darted 
into  his  mind.  The  whole  had  been  a  scheme  con- 
certed between  the  physician  and  the  inn-keeper. 
The  latter  had  never  forwarded  the  cheques  on  Lord 
Ulla's  banker,  and  probably  knew  more  of  the  ab- 
straction of  the  pocket-book  than  he  had  pretended. 

"I  hope,"  the  agent  resumed,  in  some  trepidation, 
"  your  Lordship  will  not  attribute  the  fault " 

"  I  attribute  it  where  it  was  due,  sir,"  replied  the 
nobleman.  "  The  fault  was  mine." 

"  Yours,  my  Lord!     I  think  the  very  last " 

"  You  drive  too  slow,  sir.  Imagine  that  grey 
mare  to  be  one  of  Lord  Ulla's  tenants,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  she  will  be  driven  faster.  You  know 
you  want  to  have  some  shooting  in  the  wood." 

The  agent  colored,  and  discharged  his  vexation 
on  the  sides  of  the  animal.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  "  great  house,"  Lord  Ulla  called  for  ink  and 
paper,  and  penned  the  following  note  to  his  phy- 
sician : — 

14 
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"  I  have  found  the  spring  of  which  you  spoke,  and 
derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  draught  I  have 
already  taken,  that  I  stand  in  no  need  of  the  code 
of  directions  you  were  kind  enough  to  promise  me. 
It  is  my  intention  to  remain  on  my  estate  during 
the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  completely  establish- 
ing the  beneficial  alteration  which  has  been  already 
effected.  "Yours,  etc., 

"  ULLA. 

"  P.  S.  The  English  do  not  know  how  to  dress 
potatoes.  They  should  be  boiled  in  the  rind,  and 
eaten  with  salt." 

On  the  next  morning,  the  suspicions  of  the  young 
nobleman  were  verified  by  a  visit  from  the  inn-keeper, 
who  came  to  restore  the  pocket-book,  with  all  its 
contents,  and  the  two  letters  which,  as  Lord  Ulla 
had  conjectured,  never  had  been  forwarded. 

"  Please  your  Lordship's  honor,"  said  the  landlord, 
with  many  obeisances,  "if  your  Lordship  blames 
anybody  in  the  business,  'tis  the  doctor  you'll  blame, 
and  not  me,  for  'tis  his  bidding  I  was  doing.  He 
wrote  me  word  a  few  days  before  you  came  to  do  all 
that  I  did  after,  and  I  made  no  work  about  doing  it, 
for  I  knew  that  I  was  safe  as  long  as  I  was  paid  by 
the  doctor.  And  this  much  I'll  say  for  my  house, 
please  your  Lordship's  honor,  that  if  ever  your 
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Lordship  comes  the  way  again,  you'll  have  the  best 
of  all  good  treatment,  tay-tay,  and  coffee-tay,  and 
green  tay  too,  and  yellow,  if  there's  such  a  thing  to 
be  had,  high  or  low;  for  'twas  only  by  the  doctor's 
orders  we  gave  your  Lordship  such  poor  usage  the 
last  time.  And  as  for  the  chimney,  it  never  puffed 
before  nor  after  (which  is  saying  a  deal),  only  that 
once  I  just  slipped  a  weeny  piece  of  a  tile  upon  the 
chimney  above,  thinking  to  please  the  doctor.  In- 
deed, it  went  sore  against  my  heart  to  see  you  cut- 
ting away  with  yourself  that  morning,  please  your 
Lordship,  and  'tis  what  the  wife  I  have  said  to  me, 
and  you  going  out  of  doors,  was,  that  you'd  get  your 
death  by  it.  But  as  I  said  to  her — A'  hould  your 
tongue,  you  foolish  woman,  says  I,  do  you  think  you 
know  better  than  the  doctor  ?  Indeed,  I'll  tell  your 
Lordship  no  lie,  'tis  the  word  the  doctor  wrote  me 
was  to  do  something  to  make  Lord  Ulla  feel  what 
poverty  was!  Is  that  the  way  of  it  ?  says  I  to  my- 
self; why  then  let  me  alone  for  giving  him  a  taste 
of  it: — as  I  did,  I'm  sure,  please  your  Lordship,  and 
more  blame  to  those  that  put  me  up  to  it." 

The  history  informs  us,  that  Lord  Ulla  prolonged 
his  residence  beyond  the  summer,  and  discovered,  by 
personal  experiment,  that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  the 
real  comforts  of  life  is  by  bestowing  them  wherever 
they  are  needed. 


CHAPTER    X. 


attU  Slsts  r>£  SnuII. 


OF  the  mechanism  of  the  sense  of  smell  (a  faculty 
which  drew  from  a  sensitive  speculator  of  modern 
times,  the  epithet  of  the  sense  of  imagination),  I 
have  little  more  information  to  offer.  There  is 
scarcely  a  body  in  nature  which  is  not  capable  of 
diffusing  a  substance  called  odor,  supposed  by  many 
to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  fine  particles  indiscerni- 
ble by  any  contrivance  of  optics.  These  particles 
are  supposed  to  repel  one  another,  and  thus  scatter 
themselves  to  an  immense  distance  in  the  air.  Being 
carried  into  the  nostrils  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
they  irritate  the  surface  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
a  soft  and  tender  coat,  by  which  these  cavities  are 
lined.  The  olfactory  nerve,  which  is  intended  to 
convey  to  the  brain  any  impression  that  is  commu- 
nicated to  this  membrane,  has  a  number  of  small 
filaments  distributed  underneath,  all  of  which  are 
occupied  in  receiving  and  transmitting  the  impres- 
sions made  from  without.  It  is  in  order  to  qualify 
the  membrane  for  the  discharge  of  these  functions 
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that  the  nasal  mucus  is  secreted,  to  preserve  the 
membrane  in  the  necessary  degree  of  softness  and 
moisture.  The  deficiency  or  unhealthiness  of  this 
secretion,  on  occasion  of  cold  and  other  diseases  of 
the  head,  deprives  us  of  the  power  of  perceiving 
odors. 

The  extreme  fineness  of  those  particles  may  be 
conceived  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  Lord  Yalentia, 
that  the  perfumes  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  may  be 
distinctly  perceived  at  a  distance  of  (I  think)  nine 
leagues.  The  great  Haller  mentions  that  a  single 
grain  of  ambergris  has  imbued  eight  thousand  square 
feet  of  paper  with  its  odor,  which  it  retained  during 
a  period  of  forty  years. 

This  sense  contributes  in  a  high  degree  to  our 
intelligence.  It  is  most  essential  in  the  sciences  of 
botany,  chemistry,  and  medicine.  Every  new  odor 
is  a  new  idea  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  likewise 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  self-preservation,  by 
warning  us  when  we  are  exposed  to  noxious  vapors, 
and  by  guiding  us  in  the  choice  of  wholesome  nour- 
ishment. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  our  enjoyment, 
and  is  sometimes  capable  of  lifting  the  mind  to  a 
degree  of  almost  rapturous  ecstacy.  If  you  have 
at  any  time  been  confined  for  many  days  to  a  sick 
bed,  you  must  have  experienced  the  exquisite  happi- 
U* 
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ness  which  is  produced  by  walking  out,  for  the  first 
time,  into  a  garden  of  summer  flowers,  especially  if 
you  have  done  so  in  the  morning,  when  their  fra- 
grance is  strongest  and  purest.  The  smell  of  a 
newly-mown  meadow  is  productive  of  a  more  deli- 
cious, because  less  enervating,  enjoyment  than  could 
be  afforded  by  all  the  perfumes  of  the  east. 

A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  which  it  confers  is, 
in  many  instances,  the  result  of  habit  and  associa- 
tion. A  seaman  feels  his  spirits  exhilarated  by  the 
odor  of  tar  and  oakum,  which  would  prove  nause- 
ous and  overpowering  to  more  inland  nostrils. 
Whenever,  under  any  circumstances  of  position  or 
feeling,  I  happen  to  encounter  an  odor  which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land, a  sudden  pleasure  takes  possession  of  my  mind, 
which  I  can  only  account  for  by  remembering  that  I 
first  visited  that  island  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
interest  and  gratification.  Ko  one,  who,  after  long 
absence,  has  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  early  life, 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  powerful  agency  of  this 
sense  reviving  ancient  associations. 

The  susceptible  enthusiast,  before  alluded  to, 
relates  that  in  recalling  the  conversations  which  he 
had  held  long  before  with  an  attached  friend,  not 
only  the  air,  and  figure,  and  voice  of  the  absent 
person  were  presented  to  his  mind,  but  the  look  of 
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the  fields,  the  trees,  the  sky,  and  the  very  odor 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  atmosphere, 
were  most  vividly  reproduced  within  his  memory. 

Look  upon  it  ever  as  a  sign  of  a  masculine 
intellect  and  a  strong  understanding  to  neglect  the 
voluptuous  gratification  of  this  sense.  This  is  a 
folly  which  should  be  left  altogether  to  the  mascu- 
culine  imitators  of  the  weaker  sex.  They  are 
shameless  slaves  to  it  whose  chambers  are  filled 
with  wasteful  odors;  who  expend  on  vials  of  un- 
wholesome perfume  that  wealth  which  is  committed 
to  them  for  the  advantage  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  whose  study  appears  to  be  that  they  may  leave 
no  breath  unpoisoned  or  unpolluted  of  the  fresh  and 
wholesome  air  that  surrounds  them.  A  man  that  is 
wrapt  up  in  perfumes  is  surely  a  pitiable  creature. 

This  fashion,  which  was  once  disgustingly  preva- 
lent, is  now  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  persons 
of  vulgar  and  mean  habits,  who  are  only  heedless 
of  their  religious  obligations,  but  ignorant  of  the 
customs  of  good  society.  Still,  however,  the  folly  is 
not  wholly  banished  from  even  the  better  informed 
classes  of  mankind;  and  it  is  a  hideous  cruelty  that 
&  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune  will  keep  in  his 
desk,  for  the  purpose  of  perfuming  note-paper,  a  vial 
of  perfume,  the  price  of  which  would  pay  the  house- 
rent  of  a  poor  peasant,  in  our  provinces,  for  a  whole 
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year.  There  is,  besides,  a  manifest  rudeness  in  the 
use  of  artificial  odors,  which  no  well-educated 
person  ought  to  offer  to  society.  Predilections  in 
in  this  sense  are  as  various  as  in  that  of  taste ;  and 
it  seems  as  unreasonable  that  a  man  should  compel 
every  person  he  meets  to  inhale  that  single  odor 
which  he  thinks  agreeable  (but  which  to  many  may 
be  quite  the  reverse),  as  if  a  host  should  measure 
the  tastes  of  his  company  by  his  own,  and  oblige 
them  all  to  partake  of  a  certain  dish,  because  it 
happened  to  be  his  favorite. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  by  some  old  histo- 
rians, with  which,  as  it  seems  to  be  particularly 
appropriate,  I  will  conclude  this  chapter.  Imagine 
yourself,  for  a  moment,  to  be  an  auditor  of  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  between  a  young  Roman  of  the 
days  of  Vespasian,  and  a  moralizing  acquaintance. 

"Of  what  should  you  be  vain,  Sulpicius?  Is  it 
of  your  complexion.  I  acknowledge  it  is  beautiful 
— but  the  colors  of  which  it  is  composed  are  lavished, 
with  a  sovereign  profusion,  even  on  the  inanimate 
objects  that  surround  you.  The  rose  leaf  has  a 
lovelier  red,  and  the  lily  is  of  a  purer  white.  Is  it 
of  the  brilliancy  of  your  eyes  ?  A  brilliant  and  a 
wonderful  sight  they  are,  indeed:  but  the  same  hand 
that  gave  them  their  lustre,  as  if  in  mockery  of  your 
pride,  has  ehed  a  far  more  excellent  radiance  into 
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the  cold  and  senseless  diamond.  Is  it  of  the  fine 
form  and  proportion  of  your  limbs  and  frame  ?  The 
same  mysterious  adaptation  of  curves,  and  lines,  and 
angles,  which  charms  the  sight  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  human  figure,  can  be  traced  through  all  the 
animated  creation,  from  what  you  consider  its 
meanest,  to  its  most  magnificent  productions.  Is  it 
of  your  stature?  I  acknowledge  that  you  stand 
nearly  six  feet  above  the  earth:  but  a  snail,  on  the 
peak  of  Olympus,  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  feet  higher." 

So  spoke  the  Christian  Yindex  to  his  friend,  a 
young  patrician,  who  was  preparing  to  present  him- 
self at  the  court  of  Yespasian,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  return  from  Egypt.  The  proverbial  luxury 
of  the  imperial  manners  about  this  period  was  carried 
to  an  extent  which  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  religion  has  since  prevented  from  recurring 
in  these  parts  of  the  world.  The  young  Sulpicius, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  figures  on  the  Yelabrum, 
thought  he  could  not  be  too  expensive  in  his  prepara- 
tions to  do  honor  to  the  new  lord  of  Rome. 

"  I  must  consult  my  interests,  Yindex,"  he  replied: 
"  who  knows  what  may  be  the  result  of  this  trifling 
attention  ?  Otho  won  the  friendship  of  Nero,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  good  fortune,  by  treating 
him  to  some  pipes  of  fine  essence.  And  ( Zoe  mou !) 
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the  beautiful  Nervia  is  to  witness  my  presentation. 
This  day,  my  friend,  is  the  crisis  of  my  fortune,  and 
you  would  not  have  me  endanger  it  by  any  untimely 
restriction  in  dress  or  appearance." 

Saying  this,  he  adjusted  his  toga,  and  threw 
shower  of  a  delicious  essence  over  his  person. 

"  Have  you  read  this  ?"  asked  Yindex,  laying  his 
finger  on  a  volume  of  Eupolis,  who,  in  common  with 
the  other  Greek  authors,  was  in  high  fashion  at  the 
time  in  the  great  city.  "  I  find  here  the  character 
of  that  Otho  you  speak  of,  painted  in  colors  which 
I  should  have  little  ambition  to  wear : — 

"  Mark  now,  and  learn  of  me  the  thriving  arts 
By  which  we  parasites  contrive  to  live — 
Fine  rogues  we  are,  my  friend  (of  that  be  sure), 
And  daintily  we  gull  mankind. — Observe ! 
First  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing, 
To  be  my  page — a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
Next  two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days, 
Which  I  promote  by  turns  when  I  walk  forth 
To  sun  myself  upon  the  public  square. 
There,  if  perchance  I  spy  some  rich  dull  knave, 
Straight  I  accost  him,  do  him  reverence, 
And,  sauntering  up  and  down  with  idle  chat, 
Hold  him  awhile  in  play  :  at  every  word 
Which  his  wise  worship  utters,  I  stop  short 
And  bless  myself  for  wonder.    If  he  ventures 
On  some  vile  joke,  I  blow  it  to  the  skies, 
And  hold  my  sides  for  laughter."  * 

*  Cumberland's  Essays. 
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Bat  while  the  young  Christian  was  employed  in 
reading  the  passage,  a  burst  of  acclamations  from 
the  street  made  the  courtier  hurry  in  his  prepara- 
tions, and  neglect  the  satire  of  Eupolis.  He  slipped 
on  his  sandals,  and  went  to  the  palace. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  his  calcu- 
lation on  the  propensities  of  the  Emperor.  Yespa- 
sian  was  a  soldier — a  plain  man,  and  frugal  in  his 
habits,  to  whom  all  foppery  was  matter  of  detestation. 

He  was  seated  on  his  throne  when  Sulpicius  en- 
tered the  palace  with  a  petition  in  his  hand.  The 
elegance  of  his  attire,  the  fashionable  ease  of  his 
movements,  and  the  rich  odors  which  were  exhaled 
from  his  dress  at  every  motion,  filled  the  lictors  with 
reverence,  and  even  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
young  nobles  who  were  loitering  in  the  anti-cham- 
bers. The  lovely  Nervia  herself  smiled  as  he  passed 
her,  arid  looked  forward  with  a  condescending  in- 
terest to  witness  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
Yespasian. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  throne,  he  bent 
on  one  knee  and  presented  his  petition.  Yespasian, 
who  was  engaged  at  the  moment  in  conversation 
with  Josephus,  the  historian,  turned  his  withered 
and  sallow  countenance  on  the  young  patrician, 
and,  with  a  prying  glance,  took  the  scroll  from  his 
hands. 
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"  Pish!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  a  scent  is  here!" 
The  petitioner  blushed  deeply — the  courtiers  tit- 
tered— and  the  fair  Nervia  seemed  a  little  ashamed 
of  her  admirer.     One  of  the  aged  patricians  whis- 
pered the  Emperor. 

"  I  care  not,"  was  the  reply  of  Vespasian,  spoken 
aloud,  "I had  rather  he  had  smelt  of  garlic!" 


CHAPTER    XI. 


AODH,  the  thanist  of  Meath,  was,  in  his  youth, 
one  of  the  most  luxurious  priuces  in  his  nation.  He 
exceeded  even  the  sensual  men  of  Scandinavia  in 
the  costliness  of  his  apparel,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
banquets;  the  pearls  of  Lough  Lene  glittered  behind 
his  ears,  his  sandals  or  brogues  were  studded  with 
beautiful  amethysts  from  the  cliffs  of  the  southern 
and  western  coasts;  his  saga,  or  cloak,  bound  on  his 
bosom  with  a  fibula  of  highly  wrought  gold,  was 
of  the  finest  silk  which  the  piratical  traders  of  the 
Gaulish  coast  could  furnish  ;  he  moved  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  richest  perfumes;  a  troop  of  the  most 
beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  slaves  bore  his  darts,  his 
sparthe,  his  wicker  shield,  and  his  small  Scythian 
bow;  a  crotarie,  one  of  the  most  skillful  harpers 
which  the  college  of  Bangor  could  afford,  always 
accompanied  his  footsteps,  to  soothe  him  when 
weary,  and  -excite  his  spirits  when  depressed;  a 
gifted  filea  attended  him  to  celebrate  his  actions  in 
the  noblest  poetry;  a  dresbdeartach,  or  story-teller, 
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sat  by  his  pillow  at  night  to  lull  him  to  repose  with 
tales  of  other  days,  while  the  harper  was  ever  ready 
to  fill  up  the  pauses  in  his  narrative  with  any  of  the 
three  modes  or  characteristic  measures  which  his 
master  might  desire;  the  joyous,  the  sleepy,  or  the 
warlike. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  were  starving  at  his 
gate,  and  his  nobles,  following  his  example,  oppressed 
them  in  a  cruel  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  imitating  the  splendor  of  their  prince.  The  bless- 
ings of  Heaven,  instead  of  being  evenly  diffused  over 
the  kingdom,  to  each  according  to  his  station,  were 
contracted  into  the  narrow  circle  of  the  court,  or 
wooden  palace  of  the  prince,  and  want  and  ruin  sat 
by  every  other  hearth. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  splendid 
coshering,  or  festive  entertainment,  which  the  law 
entitled  him  to  exact  at  certain  times  from  his 
wealthier  subjects,  Aodh  sent  his  guard  home  before 
him,  and  took  a  lonely  path  through  the  wood,  which 
he  had  known  from  childhood.  He  had  given 
directions  to  his  attendants  to  prepare  everything  at 
the  palace  for  the  usual  scene  of  sensual  enjoyment 
which  preceeded  his  hour  of  repose.  The  moon  was 
at  the  full,  and  the  thin  vernal  light,  falling  on  the 
tender  and  yet  unexpanded  foliage  of  the  trees  that 
overhung  his  path,  gave  a  changing  and  spangled 
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brilliancy  to  the  scene,  which  contrasted  well  with 
the  depth  of  gloom  that  rested  on  the  centre  of  the 
wood.  In  order  to  afford  a  sufficient  time  to  his 
attendants  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  he  took  his 
way  by  a  small  dell  or  valley,  which  ran  along  the 
further  extremity  of  the  wood,  and  afforded,  between 
the  broken  crags  and  underwood  that  covered  its 
sides,  a  channel  for  a  small  stream  that  hurried 
rapidly  down  the  steep  from  a  neighboring  hill,  and 
emptied  itself  into  a  small  lake  at  a  little  distance. 

This  little  vale  was  celebrated  in  the  fire-side 
annals  of  the  period  as  the  scene  of  a  horrible  catas- 
trophe of  domestic  crime  and  carnage,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  were  seldom  communicated  in  a  mode 
more  intelligible  than  in  a  mysterious  hint  and  shud- 
der, and  the  general  acknowledgment  that  the  vale 
had  been  a  place  of  evil  resort,  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  cottages.  In 
one  part  of  the  declivity  was  placed  one  of  those  lofty 
pillars  of  solid  rock  called  by  the  antiquary  dallans, 
and  by  the  peasantry  finger-stones,  the  use  and  origin 
of  which  appear  at  present  to  be  enveloped  in  total 
mystery.  In  the  Druid  days  of  Erin  those  singular 
stones  were  believed  to  be  the  habitation  of  the 
Nani,  a  race  of  daemons,  who  were  permitted  to 
intermeddle,  in  a  very  inauspicious  way,  in  human 
concerns.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  had  put 
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an  end  to  the  supposed  magical  practices  in  which 
they  were  employed;  and  the  figure  of  a  large  cross, 
carved  deeply  on  the  stone,  was  now  substituted  for 
the  mystic  characters  with  which  they  had  formerly 
been  ornamented  by  the  ministers  of  the  oaken 
grove.  But  though  this  sacred  symbol  had  long 
since  banished  the  fear  of  the  Nani,  or  evil  spirits, 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  who  cultivated  the  ad- 
jacent lands,  it  had  not  divested  the  valley  of  all  its 
superstituous  associates;  and  few  were  anxious  to 
tempt  its  shades  and  solitudes  after  the  last  reflection 
of  the  evening  sunlight  had  ceased  to  redden  the 
surface  of  the  broken  stream  that  murmured  through 
its  bosom.  With  greater  appearance  of  reason,  it 
had,  of  late  years,  become  formidable  to  the  timid 
of  mind,  and  feeble  of  person,  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been,  within  that  period,  selected  as  a 
place  of  residence  by  one  of  those  wretched  maniacs, 
who  labored  under  that  affection  of  the  mind  which 
our  quaint  historian,  Irenaeus,  is  made  to  term  lycan- 
thropia;  and  which  is  remarked  as  having  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  among  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  This  unhappy  being,  who  was  detested 
as  the  only  living  actor  in  the  horrid  catastrophe 
above  alluded  to,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been 
struck  by  his  present  disease  in  consequence  of  the 
remorse  that  attended  the  memory  of  his  own  share 
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in  it,  occupied  one  of  those  rude  caverns  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  as  dwelling-places 
by  the  early  colonists  of  the  land;  and,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  were  not  unfrequently  used  as  a 
place  of  refuge  by  the  persecuted  and  scanty  remnant 
of  the  once  beloved  and  influential  race  of  native 
clergy. 

Aodh,  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplation,  had 
thridded  the  narrow  pathway  leading  through  the 
brushwood,  to  the  brook  side,  and  had  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  in  his  eye,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  route  he  had  adopted.  He  was  not, 
however,  one  of  those  to  whom  the  presence  of  the 
wretched  solitary  could  be  supposed  dangerous. 
Although  a  sudden  shudder,  the  result  of  early  asso- 
ciations, passed  through  his  frame,  when  he  found 
himself,  on  directing  his  attention,  for  the  first  time, 
to  external  objects,  in  the  centre  of  this  lonely  and 
ill-reputed  region,  he  quickly  recovered  a  sufficient 
degree  of  self-recollection  to  return  to  his  former 
deliberations,  as  he  flung  his  saga  back  from  his  right 
shoulder,  and  leaned  against  the  tall  dallan  which 
has  been  mentioned  above. 

He  started  at  this  moment,  and,  by  an  unvolun- 
tary  action,  placed  his  hand  on  his  carved  sword  hilt, 
as  a  low  moan,  or  rather  howl,  resembling  the  sound 
uttered  by  a  wolf  in  suffering,  issued  from  behind  the 
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tall  stone  against  which  he  leant.  He  looked  on  the 
other  side,  and  saw,  in  the  pale  light,  a  spectacle 
that,  for  the  instant,  made  his  heart  shrink  and  turn 
cold  within  his  breast.  On  a  small  rough  stone, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  dallan,  sat,  in  a  erect  posi- 
tion, a  tall,  powerfully  built,  but  yet  lean  and  wasted 
man,  who  seemed  at  the  moment  absorbed  in  a  fit  of 
intense  and  gloomy  meditation.  He  did  not  move, 
nor  even  turn  his  eyes  toward  Aodh,  notwithstand- 
ing the  noise  which  the  latter  made  in  changing  his 
position,  so  that  he  afforded  the  Prince  an  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  his  person  and  attire  at 
full  leisure  during  the  few  moments  which  ensued. 
His  countenance  was  dry  and  fleshless,  the  features 
large  and  boldly  fashioned,  and  the  eyes,  which  were 
now  fixed  on  some  fancied  or  real  object  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, were  hollow  and  sunken,  yet  round  and  ample 
in  size,  and  filled  with  a  changeful  and  melancholy 
lustre,  which  was  alike  indicative  of  habitual  vio- 
lence and  dejection  of  spirits.  His  person,  which 
corresponded  in  size  and  in  leanness  with  his  counte- 
nance, was  miserably  clothed  with  patched  fragments 
of  a  saffron-colored  cloth,  manufactured  from  the 
bark  of  the  poplar,  and  dyed  in  arbutus ;  and  where 
this  failed  the  wearer,  he  had  eked  out  the  remainder 
of  his  ragged  covering  with  the  peltry  of  wolves  and 

other  animals. 

U* 
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As  Aodh  passed  between  the  maniac  and  the 
dallan,  the  latter  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  motion 
him  aside,  and  still  continued  to  gaze  fixedly  up- 
wards. Moved  by  some  curiosity  to  know  what 
appearance  in  the  heavens  could  have  rivitted  his 
attention,  Aodh  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and 
observed  in  the  clear  and  beautiful  expanse  on  which 
the  bright  spring  moon  found  no  other  resting  place 
for  its  far-darting  beams,  one  small,  white,  and  fleecy 
cloud,  which  was  driving  gently  against  the  course 
of  the  ascending  lamp  of  night.  By  degrees,  as  it 
approached  the  brilliant  satellite,  it  became  still 
more  watery  and  film-like,  until  at  length  it  dis- 
persed, and  seemed  to  be  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
present"  splendor  of  the  luminary.  When  this  change 
had  taken  place,  a  loud  and  sonorous  cry  burst  from 
the  maniac,  like  the  howling  of  a  wild  beast,  and 
found  a  thousand  echoes  in  the  recesses  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills. 

Again  Aodh  started  in  a  sudden  fear,  and  now 
the  maniac  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  conscious 
of  his  presence.  He  rose  quickly  from  his  place,  and 
laying  his  huge  hand  on  the  Prince's  arm,  while  he 
7;azed  closely  into  his  face,  he  said  in  an  undertone 
of  mingled  fear  and  eagerness  : — 

"Have  you  seen,  her,  then?     Did  you  see  her?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Aodh,  who,  in  the  surprise  of 
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the  moment,  referred  the  question  to  a  person  who 
had  been  uppermost  in  his  own  mind  a  short  time 
before — the  Princess  Malcha. 

"What  then  should  have  frighted  you?"  ex- 
claimed the  maniac,  looking  with  an  expression  of 
wild  wonder  downward  on  the  still  anxious  face  of 
the  Prince.  "  There  is  nothing  else  that  is  terrible 
in  nature.  I  have  confronted  death  stalking  naked 
in  his  horrid  strength  upon  the  field  of  war,  and 
never  winked  nor  shrunk.  I  stood  on  the  summits 
of  the  dreary  Fews  in  the  winter  midnight,  when 
the  clouds  were  driven  like  a  routed  host  before  the 
black  winds,  and  traced  with  my  fingers  the  courses 
of  the  red  lightning  through  [the  darkness  that  lay 
beneath  and  about  me,  and  I  never  thought  of  fear; 
and  now — look  at  me !  I  cannot  hold  my  strong 
hand  steady  here  in  this  peaceful  vale,  with  no  more 
fearful  or  perilous  thing  about  me  than  thou,  more 
feeble  and  more  timid  than  I,  even  in  my  weakest 
mood.  Will  you  know  why  ?  I  have  seen  her — she 
visits  me  once  at  the  full  of  every  moon,  and 
whispers  in  my  ear  to  make  me  mad.  You  saw  her 
leave  me  then,  and  hurry  up — up — to  her  dwelling 
in  the  broad  moon.  I  cannot  hide  from  her.  When 
the  time  of  her  visitation  comes,  if  ye  heaped  all 
those  mountains  upon  me,  she  would  find  me  out, 
and  whisper  that  one  sentance  in  my  ear;  and  then 
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she  hurries  up,  laughing,  and  leaves  me  howling 
through  the  night.  Sometimes  I  call  myself  a  pike, 
and  dive  into  the  very  bottom  of  that  lake  to  avoid 
her;  but  that  answers  not,  for  she  drinks  it  dry  at 
once,  and  seizes  me.  Once,  when  the  moon  arose, 
and  I  heard  her  rustling  in  losa-wood,*  I  suddenly 
grew  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  step- 
ped over  that  hill,  and  lay  safe  at  the  other  side; 
but  she  came  in  the  shape  of  a  Loch  Lene  eagle, 
and  brushed  my  ear  with  her  horrid  wing,  as  I  lay 
crouching  under  the  mountain's  peak.  But  she  is 
gone  now,  and  I  am  free  for  half  a  moon." 

Here  he  placed  his  hands  against  his  sides,  and 
burst  into  a  fit  of  vehement  laughter;  after  which, 
uttering  a  deep  and  agonized  groan,  he  resumed  his 
former  mood  of  fixed  and  gloomy  meditation. 

Whilst  Aodh  deliberated  with  himself  what 
course  was  best  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  company  of  this  whimsical  unfortu- 
nate, the  latter  suddenly  started,  and  perusing  the 
features  and  person  of  the  Prince  for  a  moment,  with 
an  expression  of  wild  surprise  and  confusion,  he 
courteously  loosened  his  girdle,  and  laid  aside  his 
rude  birrede  of  wolf-skin,  assuming  the  air  of  pomp- 
ous humility  with  which  a  person  of  high  rank  does 

*  Underwood,  fern,  furze,  &c. 
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the  honors  of  hospitality  to  one  who  holds  a  station 
still  loftier  than  his  own. 

"We  have  been  drunk  or  dreaming,"  he  exclaimed; 
"is  this  the  state  with  which  we  entertain  so  high  a 
guest?  Where  are  my  galloglachs?  Ho!  Randubh, 
Dathy!  Mac  Cumhal!  Pardon  me,"  he  added  ad- 
dressing the  prince  with  a  degree  of  deep  reverence 
which  provoked  a  smile  from  the  latter  in  spite  of 
himself,  "  my  retinue  is  scattered  in  pursuit  of  that 
black-haired  traitor,  but  our  fort  lies  yonder," — he 
pointed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  was  tapes- 
tried with  hanging  woodbine  and  bramble  shoots — 
"  enter,  and  I  will  myself  attend  you.  You  shall 
pass  the  night  with  your  servant.  The  late  rains 
have  in  some  degree  moistened  our  rushen  couch  of 
state,  and  our  hangings  of  fern  and  bramble  are 
withered  and  blackened  by  the  smoke  from  our  fire, 
which  we  burn  after  the  ancient  Firbolg  fashion. 
But  you  come  of,  a  hardy  race,  and  will  pardon  us 
for  our  poverty,  which  leaves  our  hands  empty  when 
they  need  be  at  the  fullest  to  do  you  justice." 

Saying  this,  he  strutted  a  few  paces  with  an  air 
of  conscious  and  accustomed  dignity  which  was 
almost  imposing ;  but  suddenly  stopped  short  with  a 
hoarse  cry  of  warning  when  he  perceived  Aodh 
about  to  pass  in  the  front  of  the  dallan. 

"Behind  it!   behind  it!"    he  exclaimed,  his  face 
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flushing,  and  his  eyes  watery  with  passion,  "how 
dare  ye  look  upon  it?  That  is  my  second  terror! 
The  demon  who  plagues  me  has  placed  it  there  to 
torture  my  brain  and  eat  my  heart  up  with  despair; 
for  its  sight  can  do  nothing  for  those  who  are  already 
guilty.  I  hate  to  look  upon  it!  it  kindles  a  dreadful 
fire  within  my  heart — a  fiery  fear!  You  can  know 
nothing  of  it.  May  you  never  feel  that  fear!  Do 
not  marvel  at  a  good  wish  from  my  lips — I  am 
guilty,  for  all  that  I  can  wish  you  well  and  have  a 
natural  affection,  though  I  know  my  crime  still.  A 
man  need  not  be  all  demon,  and  yet  be  lost  for  ever. 
'T  is  no  more  your  merit  to  love  your  friend  in  the 
way  of  nature  than  to  love  your  food  and  your  drink. 
But  wo — wo  upon  ye  if  ye  love  not!  Look  on  me 
and  be  warned.  Avoid  sin — pray  and  fast — and 
keep  a  firm  guard  upon  your  hand  when  jealousy  or 
envy  tempts  you.  Ely  blood !  fly  blood  !  or  it  will 
spring  up  and  suffocate  and  drown  your  wretched 
soul!  You  will  not  then  fear  that  sign  as  I  do. 
I  have  stolen  out  here  at  night  with  a  huge  axe- 
head  to  deface  the  terrific  symbol ;  but  when  I 
have  confronted  the  stone,  an  armed  hand  appears 
above  the  sign  and  shakes  a  broad  blade  of  fire 
against  me  and  so  I  run  howling  back  to  my 
cave,  to  spend  the  night  with  my  bad  angel  in 
darkness." 
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Aodh  becoming  somewhat  impatient  at  the  pro- 
tracted loquacity  of  the  lycanthropiac,  and  uneasy  at 
the  length  of  time  which  had  already  elapsed  since 
he  left  the  feast,  now  signified  to  the  latter  that  he 
must  depart,  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  hill.  The 
maniac,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  relinquish  his 
society  so  readily. 

"Stay  with  me  this  night,"  said  he,  "or  my  people 
will  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  am  out  of  favor,  and 
rise  in  rebellion  against  me." 

"Nay,  that  cannot  be,"  said  Aodh,  "I  thank  you 
for  your  entertainment,  but  I  must  depart."  Here 
he  measured  a  few  rapid  paces  in  the  ascent. 

The  solitary  seemed  to  be  incensed  by  this  pro- 
cedure. He  darted  on  the  Prince — who,  unable  to 
calculate  on  his  intentions,  lost  no  time  in  freeing  his 
sword  from  its  sheath,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
ready  posture  of  defence.  But  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  intimidating  the  maniac,  who  far  from  paus- 
ing at  the  sight  of  the  drawn  weapon,  seemed  to  be 
inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  rage  by  these  pre- 
parations of  hostility.  Instantly  closing  with  the 
young  soldier,  he  wrenched  the  weapon  from  his 
hand  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  held  by 
the  fingers  of  a  child,  and  casting  it  with  the  utmost 
force  into  the  air,  watched  it  with  his  eyes,  as  it 
ascended,  twirling  and  glimmering  in  the  moonlight, 
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until  at  length  it  cut  with  a  short  sound  through  the 
calm  waters  of  the  lake  which  lay  at  some  distance. 
The  solitary  then  threw  back  his  head  in  the  manner 
of  an  eagle  about  to  utter  its  wild  cry  of  alarm,  and 
renewed  his  peculiar  and  wolf-like  howl  of  inward 
agony. 

"You  have  done  me  a  sore  mischief,"  said  Aodh, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  he  considered  the  perfect 
inutility  and  idleness  of  contending  either  in  word  or 
act  with  a  being  so  arbitrary  in  his  movements,  and 
resolved  to  try  the  less  perilous  course  of  appearing 
to  enter  into  the  self-complacent  humor  of  the  fancied 
grandee; — "I  have  matters  of  heavy  state  upon  my 
hands,  that  call  for  my  presence  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
lachie  the  Ardrigh ;  and  how  shall  I  look  without  my 
sword  ?  It  will  be  said  that  I  have  been  worsted  in 
the  fight,  and  compelled  to  yield  it  like  a  coward — 
and  the  name  of  him  whom  you  profess  to  serve  will 
be  disgraced  for  ever." 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  maniac,  appearing  much  dis- 
tressed, "and  ye  will  need  it  too.  My  brain  is  grown 
so  like  a  sieve  that  it  will  hold  nothing.  I  would  not 
have  ye  stay  back — for,  what  should  ye  fear,  when 
armed,  from  a  coxcomb  and  a  bear  ?  But  a  weapon  ? 
Stay — I  will  furnish  ye!  Ha!  what  do  I  mean? — I 
have  but  one,  and  that  I  dare  not  give  you — I  dare 
not  look  upon!  for — for — yet  you  must  not  die 
16 
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neither!  Stay  one  moment — I  will  send  it  you  by 
my  bad  angel." 

He  rushed  towards  the  cave,  and  Aodh,  overjoyed 
at  the  opportunity  of  escape  which  was  thus  afforded 
him,  ran  swiftly  up  the  steep,  and  had  penetrated  far 
into  the  wood  on  his  return,  before  the  distant  howl- 
ing of  the  lycanthropiac  announced  his  discovery  of 
and  indignation  at  the  device  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  palace,  Aodh  dismissed 
his  attendants,  and  remained  the  whole  night  medi- 
tating deeply  on  his  adventure.  His  curiosity  was 
strongly  aroused  as  to  the  cause  of  the  intense  re- 
morse which  the  maniac  appeared  to  feel,  even  in 
the  height  of  his  madness.  He  resolved  to  satisfy 
his  mind,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  second  personal  en- 
counter with  this  unhappy  being. 

Arming  himself,  accordingly,  with  a  skene,  or 
dagger,  and  a  brazen  sword,  he  went,  at  the  dead 
of  the  night,  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  to 
the  ill-reputed  valley.  It  was  moonlight,  as  before ; 
and  the  shadow  of  the  dallan  was  thrown  upon  the 
pass ;  but  there  was  not  a  human  being  in  sight,  and 
he  heard  only  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the  adjoin- 
ing wood.  He  approached  the  cave  of  the  maniac, 
and  heard,  within,  low  moans,  and  the  voice  of  a 
stranger,  alternated  with  that  of  the  madman. 
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"Comfort  yourself,"  said  the  stranger,  "until  I 
can  see  you  again.  Cling  fast  to  your  hope  and 
repentance;  I  will  return  before  day-break,  to  see 
that  you  want  no  assistance,  and  will  send  imme- 
diately a  brother  of  our  convent  to  attend  on  your 
sick-bed." 

Hearing  a  footstep  approach  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  Aodh  drew  back  into  the  shade,  which  was 
cast  from  the  projection  of  the  rock.  An  aged 
man  came  out,  distinguished  by  the  tonsure  and 
the  girdle  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  and  Aodh 
heard  a  faint  blessing  from  the  sick  man  follow 
his  departure. 

After  waiting  until  he  had  passed  wholly  out  of 
sight,  Aodh  entered  the  cavern,  and  remained  for 
some  moments,  endeavoring,  by  the  light  of  two  or 
three  rushes,  twisted  together,  and  dipped  in  oil,  to 
discern  the  person  of  the  maniac.  He  lay,  extended 
at  full  length  on  a  bed  of  weeds,  in  a  corner,  near 
the  light,  and  raised  his  head  a  little,  when  he  heard 
the  step  of  Aodh. 

"Whoever  thou  art,"  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  before  thou  approachest  nearer,  take  that  wooden 
cup,  and  bring  me  a  draught  of  water  from  the  foun- 
tain; I  am  almost  dying  of  thirst." 

Aodh  complied  with  his  request,  and,  taking 
the  treene,  or  wooden  cup,  brought  him  from 
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the  neighboring  fountain  a  draught  of  the  purest 
water. 

The  sick  man,  no  longer,  evidently,  a  maniac,  took 
the  cup,  and  placed  it  to  his  lips  with  eagerness. 
On  a  sudden,  however,  he  removed  the  draught, 
untasted,  and  overturned  the  cup  on  the  earth. 

"Wretch  that  I  am! "he  said,  "it  is  a  luxury 
which  should  be  given  to  more  innocent  souls.  It 
was  that  baneful  love  of  sensual  delight  that  made 
me  what  I  am." 

After  perusing  for  a  moment,  with  a  mournful  eye, 
the  splendor  of  the  Prince's  apparel,  he  added,  in  a 
sad  tone : — 

"  But  you  were  kind  to  give,  though  I  am  not 
worthy  to  receive  it.  I  see,  by  your  apparel,  that 
you  are  now  standing  in  the  danger  which  was  to 
me  so  fatal;  and  I  cannot  better  repay  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  me,  nor  ease  my  own  mind  more 
effectually,  than  by  telling  you  my  story. 

"You  are  not  so  young  as  to  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  fame  of  Maolruna,  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Leix?  Her  husband  was  a  warrior,  rugged  and 
simple  in  his  habits,  much  employed  in  war  and  in 
the  chase,  but  she  was  full  of  luxury  and  indolence. 
The  sweetest  perfumes  filled  her  chambers,  and 
she  bathed  her  person  ever  day  in  the  Poictou  wine, 
which  the  Gaulish  merchants  left  upon  our  coasts,  in 
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exchange  for  the  peltry  and  rich  stuffs  with  which 
our  woods  and  looms  supplied  them.  Little  she 
thought  of  her  immortal  soul,  and  little  of  the  poor 
whom  famine  brought  around  her  gates.  I  had 
obtained  the  quality  of  filea,  at  the  college  of  Bean- 
choir,  when  I  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office  in  her 
household.  The  atmosphere  of  luxury  was  new  to 
me,  severe  from  the  discipline  of  our  monastic  life; 
but  I  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  laughter  of 
Maolruna's  eyes.  The  spirits  who  hear  me,  good 
and  evil,  know  what  struggles  I  made  to  keep  my- 
self pure  from  the  contagion  of  her  palace;  but  in 
every  struggle  I  yielded  something  to  the  tempter, 
and,  what  I  would  have  shuddered  to  contemplate 
at  the  first,  I  grew  by  little  and  little.  My  apparel 
became  gay,  like  yours,  and  the  simplicity  of  my  life 
was  gone.  I  thought  it  harmless  to  sit  for  hours, 
gazing  on  the  beauty  of  my  mistress,  and,  at  her 
desire,  to  wake,  to  the  strains  of  evil  and  intoxicat- 
ing passion,  the  harp  that  I  had  always  taught  to 
celebrate  the  gentle  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
praises  of  its  author.  I  drank,  and  eat,  and  laughed 
with  Maolruna,  and  thought  of  duty  as  of  a  dream 
of  childhood. 

"At  first  my  mistress  who  knew  no  deeper  sin 
than  that  excessive  love  of  sensual  delight,  favored 

me  only  for  the   skill  with  which   I  touched  the 
16* 
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clarsech,  and  rewarded  me  with  smiles  which  were 
full  of  the  gaiety  of  innocence;  for  all  her  sin, 
hitherto,  was  the  sin  of  omission  and  of  thoughless- 
ness.  But  soon  there  grew  an  altered  consciousness 
in  our  demeanor,  and  a  more  disturbed  and  pas- 
sionate feeling  in  my  own  heart.  It  troubled  my 
breast,  and  filled  me  with  a  mixture  of  guilty  joy 
and  shuddering,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 

"  One  evening,  while  I  stood  in  the  entrance  of 
the  sacred  crypt,  which  was  attached  to  the  palace, 
a  female  attendant  approached  me,  dressed  in  the 
long  veil  and  silver  bodkin,  which  Maolruna's  women 
wore  out  of  doors.  She  handed  me  this  dagger 
which  you  now  see  stained  with  rust,  and  bade  me 
not  fail  to  be  present  beside  the  dallan,  in  this  valley, 
when  the  moon  should  rise. 

"  I  promised  to  obey,  although  my  bosom  was  dis- 
tracted by  alternate  fits  of  rapturous  and  terrific 
expectation.  Concealing  the  dagger  beneath  my 
long  white  dress,  throwing  a  shower  of  a  delicious 
perfume  over  my  person,  and  hanging  a  small  emit, 
or  harp  around  my  neck,  I  hurried  to  the  place  of 
appointment,  just  as  the  moon  showed  her  silver  rim 
above  the  mountain  that  walled  in  the  fair  recess, 
upon  the  east. 

"  I  found,  as  I  expected,  Maolruna  sitting  all  alone 
beside  the  dallan.  She  welcomed  me  with  an  air  of 
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gloomy  delight,  for  guilty  passion  has  nothing  of 
liglitheartedness  in  its  enjoyment.  We  sat  down  in 
silence,  and,  unbidden,  I  sung  to  my  short-stringed 
emit  one  of  those  impassioned  strains  which  were 
now  so  dangerously  grateful  to  her  ear.  Sigh  after 
sigh  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  listener,  and  the 
triumph  of  crime  within  my  heart  was  completed  in 
intention. 

"  But  towards  the  close  of  the  song.  I  observed 
that  a  strange  light  fell  upon  the  strings  of  my  in- 
strument. It  was  not  the  moonlight,  for  it  flung  the 
shadow  upwards,  and  its  hue  was  that  of  a  ghastly 
and  whitish  blue.  Turning  suddenly  to  Maolruna,  I 
beheld  her  trembling  violently,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  A  light  blue  flame  flickered  around  her 
face  and  hands,  which  she  made  some  terrified  efforts 
to  shake  away,  but  it  clung  to  her  as  if  it  had  its 
origin  within  herself;  and  so  it  had.  It  spread  over 
all  her  frame,  and  with  shrieks  of  terror  and  of 
anguish  she  called  on  me  to  aid  and  save  her.  I 
wrapped  my  mantle  around  her,  but  her  groans  still 
rent  my  heart,  and  when  I  drew  it  away  there  came 
with  it  burning  tresses,  and  particles  of  a  cold  phos- 
phoric flame.  Wild  with  horror  and  agony,  I 
hurried  downward  to  the  lake,  and  filled  a  vessel 
with  the  water.  I  hastened  back,  and  poured  it 
on  her  head,  but  the  flame  burned  up  more  fiercely 
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than  before.  Her  shrieks  made  the  vale  re-echo, 
and  my  own  cries  of  terror,  joined  to  hers,  brought 
many  to  the  place.  Again,  I  hurried  to  the  lake, 
but,  on  my  return,  I  found  only  a  crowd  of  terrified 
people  gazing  on  a  heap  of  black  and  clammy  ashes, 
that  covered  the  dallan,  the  neighboring  shrubs,  and 
lay  all  around  the  place  where  Maolruna  had  been 
sitting. 

"  Madness  possessed  me.  With  a  shriek  of  rage 
and  horror  I  rushed  upon  the  crowd,  and  buried  the 
fatal  dagger,  the  signal  of  this  guilty  appoint- 
ment, in  the  breast  of  the  first  person  who  ap- 
proached. I  can  remember  nothing  more.  I  felt 
as  if  awakened  from  a  long  sleep  on  this  morn- 
ing, when  the  Franciscan  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  bade  me  repent.  I  know  not  yet  if  I 
can  be  successful,  but  I  desire  your  prayers,  and  I 
implore  you  to  avoid  my  errors.  The  Franciscan 
tells  me,  that  the  death  of  Maolruna  may  in  part  be 
attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  that  there  might 
be  a  mercy  in  the  interposition  which  saved  her 
from  the  depth  of  sin,  on  which  she  bordered;  I 
hope  it  fervently.  Rarely,  he  says,  it  is,  that  Provi- 
dence visits  the  guilty  with  such  terrific  punishments 
on  earth;  for  his  compassion  postpones  the  date  of 
their  condemnation,  in  pity  of  their  wilfulness.  But 
sometimes  he  permits  such  horrible  and  appalling 
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judgments  to  take  place,  in  order  that  the  negli- 
gent may  take  warning,  and  the  good  become  more 
fervent." 

When  he  had  ended  these  words,  the  Franciscan 
returned  with  one  of  his  brethren,  and  Aodh  took 
his  departure.  The  impression  made  on  him  by  the 
story  of  the  maniac  was  so  permanet,  that  he  very 
speedily  retrenched  the  needless  expenses  of  his  life, 
percieving,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  magni- 
ficence needful  for  the  support  of  rank,  it  is  more 
just  that  the  highborn  should  abridge  the  splendors 
of  life,  than  that  the  poor  should  want  its  neces- 
saries.* 

*  For  an  account  of  some  interesting  cases  of  self- 
combustion,  similar  to  that  above  related,  the  reader  may 
consult  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence.  There  is  one,  in 
particular,  of  an  Italian  Countess  who  died  in  the  same 
manner  from  a  long  habit,  among  other  luxuries,  of  bathing 
her  person  in  camphorated  spirits  of  wine. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


anfr  SIsts  r>f 


THE  mechanism  of  taste  is  equally  simple  with 
that  of  the  two  senses  last  described.  The  organ 
of  the  sense  is  found  in  the  surface  of  the  tongue 
and  the  palate,  although  it  is  diffused  with  a 
diminished  vigor  over  the  lips,  teeth,  gums,  throat, 
and  even  to  the  stomach  itself.  Those  parts  are 
covered  with  a  mucous  membrane,  which  must  be 
kept  moist  and  healthy,  in  order  to  enable  the  sense 
to  exercise  its  functions.  When  the  mouth  is  dry 
this  sense  cannot  be  exerted. 

This  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  senses,  the  one  most 
essential  to  our  self-preservation.  By  it  we  are  en- 
abled to  distinguish  between  food  which  is  salutary, 
and  that  which  is  hurtful  to  the  stomach  and  consti- 
tution. By  affording  us  an  exquisite  feeling  of  plea- 
sure, while  we  retain  the  former  in  the  mouth,  it 
induces  us  to  prolong  the  act  of  mastication,  and 
thus  render  the  food  more  proper  for  the  action  of 
the  stomach.  Those  who,  in  obedience  of  the  crav- 
ings of  a  keen  appetite,  swallow  too  quickly,  or  in 
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vulgar  language,  bolt  their  food,  counteract  the 
design  of  Providence  in  giving  them  this  sense,  and 
destroy  the  power  of  the  stomach  by  loading  it  with 
a  mass  too  solid  for  digestion.  You  may  judge  how 
essential  this  sense  must  be  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
temptation  which  it  holds  out,  great  numbers  are 
still  found  to  commit  the  imprudence  it  was  intended 
to  prevent. 

Men  are  so  proud  of  their  intellect,  and  so  jealous 
of  its  honor,  that  I  believe  few  would  admit  this 
sense  to  be  more  influential  than  almost  all  the  rest, 
as  a  ground  of  human  enjoyment,  and  a  stimulus-  of 
human  action.  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  its  grati- 
fication is  more  consulted  than  that  of  almost  all 
the  others  together,  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
sidered in  their  external  relations.  Self-denial  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  those  is  of  little  difficulty,  in 
comparison  with  that  which  has  for  its  object  -the 
mortification  of  the  sense  of  taste.  For  this  reason, 
likewise,  the  glutton  and  drunkard  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  classed  with  the  most  abandoned  and  con- 
temptible characters  that  the  annals  of  human  de- 
pravity have  ever  produced.  Nay,  so  intimately  is 
this  sense  interwoven  with  our  ideas  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  happiness  and  misery,  that  we  apply  the 
terms  originally  used  to  express  the  nature  of  its 
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affections,  to  illustrate  those  of  the  other  senses. 
"A  sweet  prospect" — "a  sweet  sound"  —  "a  sweet 
smell" — "a  litter  day" — "  a  sour  look" — are  familiar 
expressions  which  we  use  to  express,  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  the  feelings  excited  in  our  minds  by 
sensations  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  of 
taste. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  feeling  that  is  honor- 
able to  our  nature  which  has  not  been  violated 
for  the  gratification  of  this  luxurious  sense.  Ex- 
tending beyond  its  limits  that  divine  institution 
by  which  man  was  empowered  to  use  all  created 
things  for  the  support  of  his  life  and  health,  many 
take  it  upon  them  to  inflict  the  most  lingering 
and  exquisite  tortures  upon  their  fellow-beings, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  depraved  and  vo- 
luptuous taste.  And  those  inhuman  persons  are 
found  amongst  the  high  and  intelligent  classes  of 
society. 

This  vice  has  been  so  repeatedly  censured,  it  has 
been  so  frequently  exposed  to  the  denunciation  of 
the  preacher,  the  reproof  of  the  moralist,  the  gall  of 
the  satirist,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  comedian,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  new  position  under  which  it  may 
be  attacked.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  sensuality  so  un- 
happily prevalent  in  these  islands,  that  one  feels  it 
impossible  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
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own  feelings  on  a  subject  which  is  so  continually 
thrust  upon  his  observation.  J| 

There  are  several  classes  of  voluptuaries  who 
deliver  themselves  up,  unreasonably,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  sense.  There  are  drunkards  and  gluttons 
— and  there  are  minor  subdivisions  of  these  two  fun- 
damental species.  In  drunkenness,  society  is  bur- 
thened  with  the  drunkard  and  the  sot;  both  sensual- 
ists of  a  different  character.  In  the  vice  of  gluttony 
we  also  find  the  glutton  in  quantity — and  the  epi- 
cure, or  glutton  in  quality. 

The  drunkard  is  a  lean  and  sunken-eyed  being,  the 
current  of  whose  life  is  reduced  to  a  poor  half-pint, 
and  one-half  of  that  is  settled  in  his  nose.  He  drinks 
for  the  sake  of  the  stimulus,  and  seems  scarcely  to 
live  when  the  excitation  is  at  an  end.  You  see  him 
then  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and  mean  and  trailing 
pace,  crawling  along  the  earth,  or  standing  still  with 
his  limbs  hanging  about  him  like  those  of  a  paste- 
board Merry  Andrew  when  the  child  has  ceased  to 
pull  its  string.  All  his  sober  moments  are  employed 
in  efforts  to  appease  the  anger  of  those  friends  whom 
he  has  offended  in  its  maudlin  fits.  He  takes 
indignities  with  patience — not  the  patience  of  a 
Christian,  but  that  of  a  coward;  a  coward  who 
murders  his  friend  in  his  heart,  while  he  crouches  to 
him  in  appearance.  Every  feeling,  every  care,  every 
17 
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project  are  forgotten  in  this  single  and  beastly  pro 
pensity  ;  j  every  duty  is  sacrificed  ;  every  obligation 
is  slighted;  every  affection  surrendered  to  its  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  sot  is  a  sensualist  of  another  order,  different 
in  appearance  and  different  in  character.  He  is  a 
huge,  bloated  creature,  with  a  lead-colored  com- 
plexion and  stupid  sleepy  eyes,  into  which  no  human 
excitement  can  infuse  a  spark  of  fire  or  intelligence. 
His  drink  is  ale,  or  some  heavy  malt  liquor,  which 
will  gradually  stupify  and  beget  a  dull  oblivion,  with- 
out at  any  time  wholly  depriving  him  of  conscious- 
ness. The  drunkard  acts  as  if  his  brains  were  con- 
verted into  fire;  the  sot  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  his  cranium  contained  a  huge  lamp  of  mud.  He 
smokes  his  pipe,  and  gulps  down  his  coarse  draught 
for  the  sake  of  the  sedative,  not  like  the  drunkard, 
in  pursuit  of  stimulus.  But  both  are  nothing  better 
than  the  brute. 

Yet  why  should  I  libel  the  poor  brute  by 
such  a  comparison  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  call  a  man 
a  beast,  when  he  puts  on  a  character  which  no 
well-regulated  animals  in  the  whole  Linnsean  system 
would  assume.  Poor  sinless  things!  I  wrong  you 
vilely,  when  I  class  you  with  the  glutton  and  the 
drunkard.  Who  ever  saw  a  horse  with  a  paunch 
like  some  human  creatures,  or  a  hog  with  a  car- 
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btmcled  proboscis?  What  dog,  unless  a  dog  tu- 
tored by  man,  would  surfeit  himself  on  made-dishes, 
like  an  epicure,  and  turn  up  his  nose  at  plain  beef 
or  mutton?  Who  talks  of  intemperance  in  a  pig- 
stye?  What,  if  the  poor  hog  does  love  a  roll  in 
the  mire,  and  eats  his  peas  at  the  rate  of  a  quart 
to  the  mouthful,  still  it  is  a  sober  beast,  and  fulfills 
its  part  in  the  system  of  the  universal  harmony. 
It  would  blush,  if  a  hog  could  blush,  to  neglect 
its  little  squeaking  family  for  the  best  trough  of 
peas  or  the  vilest  slough  that  ever  tempted  him. 
It  is  egregious  flattery  to  call  a  drunkard  or  a 
glutton  a  beast. 

The  glutton,  whose  passion  regards  the  quantity 
of  his  diet,  is  a  hideous  creature.  To  please  him- 
self, he  would  have  his  stomach  as  capacious  as  a 
post-bag.  He  envies  his  horse  when  he  enters  the 
stable  and  sees  him  tugging  at  a  rack  full  of  hay. 
He  emulates  the  quadruped,  and  goes  on  dilating, 
like  the  frog  in  jEsop,  till  he  is  ready  to  explode 
from  plethora.  An  apoplectic  stroke,  in  general, 
concludes  his  feast,  and  sends  him  straight  from  the 
table  to  his  tomb. 

The  epicure  is  a  daintier  sinner.  He  prides  him- 
self on  a  degree  of  imaginative  delicacy  in  eating, 
which  only  proves  him  to  be  the  more  thorough 
sensualist.  The  glutton  is  only  devoted  in  body 
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to  the  passion,  his  mind  is  suffered  to  stagnate  or 
run  wild  as  it  pleases.  But  the  epicure  brings  both 
into  play.  He  makes  his  intellect  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  the  passion,  and  debases  the  lofty  facul- 
ties of  his  eternal  nature  to  the  service  of  a  mean 
and  selfish  appetite.  Who  would  not  suppose  that 
the  following  passage  from  a  fragment  of  Plato's 
comedies  had  been  written  for  the  benefit  of  those 
philosophers  ? 

"What  is  your  science 
But  kitchen  science?    Wisely  to  descant 
Upon  the  choice  bits  of  a  savory  carp, 
And  prove  by  logic  that  his  summum  bonum 
Lies  in  his  head;  there  you  can  lecture  well; 
And  whilst  your  grey  beards  wag,  the  gaping  guest 
Sits  wondering  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise."  * 

Nature,  having  denied  reason  to  the  brutes, 
wisely  ordained  that  the  means  of  their  subsistence 
should  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  that 
they  should  seldom  find  food  in  masses  sufficiently 
abundant  to  produce  a  surfeit.  A  horse  who  enters 
on  a  pasture  field  with  the  hungriest  inclinations, 
can  do  little  more  in  the  course  of  a  day  than 
graze  a  tolerable  meal.  The  same  provision  was 
not  resorted  to  in  the  instance  of  man  ;  for  his 
reason  rendered  the  precaution  unnecessary.  But 

*  Cumberland's  Essays. 
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he  has  contrived  to   escape  the  restraint   of  that 
severe  admonisher  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases. 

I  close  this  unpleasing  subject,  over  which  I  have 
hurried  with  perhaps  a  too  manifest  dislike.  Forgive 
the  coarseness  of  the  terms  which  have  escaped 
me.  The  pencil  must  be  dipped  in  no  delicate 
colors  that  is  intended  to  sketch  such  portraits 
with  any  fidelity. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

®|j  t   S  tlfC sfe    &r  D  tar  t  *. 

AT  that  period  in  Irish  history,  when  the  Scandi- 
navian conquerors,  long  masters  of  the  island,  were 
deprived  of  their  sovereignty  by  the  natives,  there 
lived  in  the  court  of  the  Ard-righ,  in  Meath,  a  young 
hobbeler  named  Ollam.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
courage  in  war,  and  his  accomplishments  in  peace, 
but  more  than  all  for  his  strict  and  steady  piety. 
The  practice  of  self-denial,  so  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  virtue,  and  the  formation  of  true  great- 
ness, was  familiar  to  him  from  his  childhood.  His 
obedience  was  as  implicit  as  his  patriotism  was  de- 
voted— and  it  was  to  him  a  severe  trial  of  this  virtue 
that  he  was  sent  by  his  king  into  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  on  the  very  eve  of  that  singular  insur- 
rection which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Thorgils,  and  his  tyrannical  countrymen. 

On  the  day  of  his  return  to  Meath  the  young  hob- 
beler and  his  daltin,  or  attendant,  were  seen,  the  one 
riding,  the  other  running  on  foot,  along  the  banks  of 
the  River  Callain,  in  the  direction  of  Armagh.  The 
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morning  was  rich  in  all  the  soft  and  youthful  luxury 
of  a  promising  spring;  and  the  horseman,  or  hob- 
beler,  as  those  of  his  class  were  called,  from  the 
hobbies  which  they  rode,  and  which  were  a  species 
of  horse,  then  held,  it  is  averred,  in  much  esteem, 
grew  silent,  and  reserved  as  soon  as  they  approached 
the  river,  although  he  had  until  then  freely  inter- 
changed discourse  with  his  attendant  on  foot. 

He  was  very  young,  well  formed,  and  possessing, 
in  the  strongest  degree,  the  dark  complexion  and 
piercing  black  eye  which  marked  the  Milesian  race. 
His  hair,  long  and  undulating,  rather  than  curling, 
was  thrown  back  from  his  forehead,  and  suffered  to 
cluster  behind  on  his  neck,  in  that  fashion  which, 
under  the  name  of  a  glibb,  became,  a  few  centuries 
afterwards,  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  mere  Irishman.  It  was  prohibited  to  the 
English  settlers  by  the  wife-killing  Henry,  under 
stated  penalties;  and  afterwards  by  his  sister-killing 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  on  pain  of  fine  and  dungeon. 
A  small  crommeal,  or  moustache,  graced  his  firm 
and  handsomely  pointed  upper  lip,  giving  an  expres- 
sion of  vigor  and  manliness  to  the  countenance, 
which  the  exceeding  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the 
features  seemed  to  render  necessary.  Around  his 
shoulders  was  a  plain  fillcad,  or  mantle,  of  coarse 
dark  purple  frieze  (such  as  was  then,  and  is  at  this 
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day,  the  staple  article  of  clothing  among  the 
humbler  classes.)  It  was  fastened  on  the  breast 
by  a  metal  button,  so  as  to  conceal  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  under  costume,  and  rudely  ornamented 
with  a  kind  of  jagged  woollen  fringe  along  the  edges. 
From  underneath  this  ample  covering  proceeded  a 
truis  or  trowsers,  fitting  tight  on  the  limbs,  of  a 
finer  weft  than  the  fillead,  striped  with  bright  purple, 
green,  and  violet.  The  feet  were  protected  by  a 
brog,  or  single  sole  of  half-tanned  leather,  fastened 
over  the  small  instep  and  handsomely  turned  ankle, 
by  latchets  of  silver.  On  his  head  was  a  barrad, 
or  plain  cap,  of  a  conical  shape,  hanging  behind. 
Like  all  the  horseman  of  his  time  and  nation,  he 
used  no  saddle,  but  sat  behind  the  shoulders  of  the 
animal  in  that  easy  and  natural  position  which 
attracts  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  in  the 
Phidian  relics  of  the  Parthenon. 

His  daltin,  or  attendant,  who  trudged  on  foot  by 
his  side,  was  more  humbly  attired  than  the  horse- 
man. An  emulation  of  the  ruling  fashion  induced 
him  to  soar  at  the  elegance  of  a  glibb,  or  colun,  but 
the  quality  of  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  bright  brown, 
and  almost  as  strong  as  hog  bristles,  stubbornly  re- 
belled against  all  the  efforts  which  he  used  to  coax 
it  into  a  becoming  cluster  on  his  neck,  and  many  of 
the  hairs  shot  out  in  various  directions,  some  right, 
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some  left,  some  one  way,  some  another,  giving  to 
the  small  round  head  something  of  the  appearance 
of  an  angry  porcupine.  To  judge  by  the  comfort- 
able state  of  this  man's  person,  which  was  short  and 
rotund,  and  dignified  with  the  slightest  possible 
tumulus  in  front,  as  well  as  by  the  happy  twinkle 
of  his  small  browless  eye,  it  would  appear  that 
sympathy  with  his  country's  misfortunes  had  not 
materially  interfered  with  his  repose  of  mind.  His 
forehead  was  low  and  sloping  like  that  of  a  Carribean 
savage;  his  little  nose  turned  up,  and  almost  buried 
between  two  projecting  cheeks  of  an  enormous  size, 
of  a  jolly  red  and  studded  with  freckles  as  large  as 
peas.  His  person  was  protected  by  a  cota,  or  shirt, 
of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  plaided,  opening  in  front,  so 
as  to  afford  a  view  of  a  rough  red,  neck,  and  falling 
so  far  below  the  substantial  waist,  that  the  wearer 
was  enabled  to  wrap  it  round  the  body,  and  make  it 
fast  with  a  leathern  girdle.  His  truis  was  somewhat 
more  plain,  and  of  a  more  venerable  appearance  than 
that  of  his  companion;  and  his  brogs  were  fastened 
on  his  feet  (which  were  proportionably  as  broad  as 
a  duck's)  with  thongs  of  leather.  In  one  hand  he 
bore  his  barrad  or  cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  and 
in  the  other  a  dart,  headed  with  brass,  and  Punic 
fashioned;  that  being  the  only  weapon  allowed  to 
those  of  his  class.  The  circumstance  of  a  native's 
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presuming  to  appear  armed  at  a  time  when  they 
were  kept  in  worse  than  Helot  slavery,  and  prohibit- 
ed even  their  customary  martial  exercises  of  every 
description,  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  the  bearer  belonged  to  the  immediate  retinue  of 
the  Ard-righ,  whom,  from  some  ostentation  of  for- 
bearance, or  perhaps  from  the  fear  of  driving  the 
people  to  desperation,  the  Danish  tyrant  had  per- 
mitted to  retain  around  him  the  shadow  and  sign  of 
royalty.  Whether  the  horseman  were  similarly 
privileged,  or  no,  it  appeared  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  trust  altogether  to  its  efficacy  with  the  savages 
who  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  for 
he  carried  no  arms  which  were  suffered  to  appear 
outside  his  fillead. 

They  paused,  the  horseman  setting  the  example, 
at  a  small  angle  in  the  bank  of  the  stream,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  appeared  to  have  given 
way  at  some  late  period,  and  left  its  broken  and 
rugged  sides  to  vex  and  curl  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
river.  A  leacht,  or  heap  of  stones  of  a  considerable 
size,  overgrown  with  long  grass,  and  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  an  airigh  grove  (that  is  to  say,  a  group 
of  holly  and  yew  trees),  showed  that  at  some  former 
period,  the  obsequies  of  a  person  of  rank  had  been  cele- 
brated on  the  spot.  The  brow  of  the  young  horse- 
man became  clouded,  as  he  approached  the  place; 
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and  he  drew  his  iron  gauntlet  from  his  hand,  as  he 
pulled  up  his  hobbie,  and  prepared  to  dismount. 

"  Moyell!"  he  said,  addressing  the  daltin,  "  is  not 
this  the  spot  on  which  our  late  King  Aodh  lost  his 
"ife,  in  endeavoring  to  save  that  of  an  attendant  ? " 

"  You  have  laid  your  finger  upon  the  spot,  as  if  you 
had  been  dreaming  of  it,"  said  the  daltin.  "  That 
heap  of  stones  is  his  leacht.  Do  rineadh  a  loi,  agus 
a  leacht.  They  sung  his  praise  and  raised  his  tomb. 
— That  is  the  identical  spot." 

"  I  will  sit  and  rest  awhile  under  these  yews.  Tie 
the  hobbie  to  a  bough,  and  leave  the  bridle  long 
enough  to  permit  that  he  should  graze  a  little.  I 
entertain  no  fear  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reach 
our  King  Malachie's  fort,  before  our  King  Thorgils 
has  come  to  the  coshering  [feast] ." 

"Thorgils  loves  his  ease,  Ollam,  and  without  trea- 
son be  it  said,  so  does  Malachie  also.  And  though 
the  distance  between  a  king  and  a  daltin  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  plough-land,  yet  I,  a  daltin,  love 
my  ease  as  well  as  another,  when  my  Lord  is  content 
to  let  me  taste  it." 

"Take  thy  fill  of  it,  Moyell,  thou  hast  need  of  it; 
sit  and  be  at  ease." 

"I  had  rather  take  my  fill  of  meat,"  said  the 
daltin;  "I  have  tasted  nothing  since  the  sun  rose, 
excepting  a  small  cup  of  milk  and  sorrel,  which  might 
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have  lain  in  the  hollow  of  my  palm.  It  was  given 
me  by  the  Ulster  woman  at  whose  house  we  passed 
the  night.  Depend  upon  it,  Qllam,  thou  wilt  not  be 
the  less  disposed  for  the  royal  delicacies  of  King 
Malachie's  table,  by  partaking  of  a  slight  refection 
underneath  these  yews.  Hunger  has  almost  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat;  I  endeavor,  after  my  poor  ability,  to 
strangle  it  three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  and  yet  I 
fail  not  to  find  it  alive  and  merry  the  next  morning." 

The  horseman  having  signified  his  assent  with  a 
gesture,  Moyell  undid  his  girdle,  and  unfolding  his 
long  plaided  cota,  discovered  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  provisions  than  one  might  suppose  it  possible  to 
conceal  around  his  person.  He  proceeded  to  place 
the  materials  in  some  kind  of  order  on  the  grass, 
making  some  flat  stones,  near  the  leacht,  answer  the 
purposes  of  cups  and  dishes,  while  he  suffered  his 
tongue  (apparently  an  unquiet  member)  to  run  on  in 
continuation. 

"I  am  no  descendant  or  emulator  of  the  Fion  Erin, 
and  have  a  taste  for  something  more  than  two  meals 
in  the  day.  Will  you  not  eat,  Ollam,  and  I  will 
attend  you?  There  is  some  pork  so  fat,  that  you 
cannot  find  a  single  streak  of  odious  lean  in  the 
whole  morsel.  It  is  a  dish  for  the  Ard-righ,  or  was, 
when  we  had  one,  for  Malachie  is  but  a  shadow. 
Do  not  waste  time  in  gazing  on  that  broken  bank; 
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you  do  not  think  the  monarch  that  was  drowned 
there  will  rise  from  the  stream  to  help  you.  Honor 
his  memory  by  act,  and  not  by  thought.'7 

The  horseman  shook  his  head.  "My  faithful  fol- 
lower," said  he,  "your  council  will  not  give  me  the 
opportunity  that  is  wanted  to  enable  me  to  follow  it. 
Our  land  is  a  huge  ruin;  I  have  but  a  fairy's  arm  to 
uplift  against  the  giant  tyranny  that  oppresses  her. 
What  room  is  there  for  action  ?  What  possible  hope 
of  assistance  or  success  ?  Malachie  is  growing  old 
before  his  time — but  not  in  wisdom  ;  he  has  forgot 
the  glorious  promise  of  his  youth,  and  is  content  to 
drag  out  the  disgraceful  remnant  of  his  days  in  glut- 
tony and  servitude.  The  murmurs  of  our  people, 
too,  are  becoming  fainter;  they  are  making  friends 
of  their  cottage  tyrants,  and  pay  their  nose  rent 
without  a  groan." 

"  Not  so  do  I,"  said  the  daltin,  "a  tall  Dane,  with 
a  sparthe  in  his  hand  that  might  have  made  a  mast 
for  a  small  ship,  came  to  my  door  and  demanded  an 
ora,  or  its  value  in  kind,  for  the  use  of  my  nose — be- 
hold the  nose  which  he  rated  at  a  golden  ora!" 
here  the  daltin  laid  the  tip  of  his  fore-finger  on  his 
small  cocked  nose.  "My  neighbor,  M'Cielan,  whose 
daughter,  the  blue-eyed  Mable,  attends  the  princess 
Melcha  at  her  father's  court,  has  a  nose  extra- 
vagantly large,  hooked,  and  broad-backed,  and  hav- 
18 
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ing  nostrils  as  capacious  as  those  of  a  young  foal. 
'How  much/  said  I,  'have  you  laid  on  my  neighbor 
M'Cielan?'  'The  same — an  ora  of  gold/  said  the 
Dane.  '  Then/  I  replied,  '  I  will  pay  thee  the  value 
of  the  third  of  an  ora  in  corn,  and  no  more,  until  you 
can  procure  me  the  use  of  as  fine  a  nose  as  M'Cie- 
lan's ;  and  for  paying  thee  a  gold  ora — dost  thou  not 
know  the  Oghani  ? '  '  Nay/  he  replied,  '  that  I  do 
not,  by  my  sword.'  '  Then/  said  I,  '  it  is  a  law  in  the 
Breighon  code,  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  in  gold,  except  a  king,  to  which  I  have  no  claim, 
being  a  simple  daltin.'  'Thou  art  a  jolly  fellow/ 
said  the  Dane,  '  and  as  Thorgils  loves  a  jest,  I  will 
venture  to  let  thy  nose  go  free.' " 

"Moyell  O'Rendall,"  said  the  hobbeler,  "the  ha- 
bitual velocity  to  which  thy  heels  have  been  accus- 
tomed in  keeping  pace  with  my  hobbie  yonder,  hath 
communicated  itself  to  thy  tongue,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  impossible  than  to  meditate  for  a  mo- 
ment when  thou  art  in  presence;  thy  body  alone  is 
faithful  to  me.  Would  that  thy  heart  would  respect 
the  heaviness  that  lies  on  mine,  as  freely  as  thy  body 
participates  in  the  hunger,  the  weariness,  and  the 
hardship  by  which  my  frame  is  so  frequently  as- 
Bailed." 

"Dost  thou  think,  then,  Ollam  the  Hobbeler,  that 
because  I  eat  I  do  not  feel  nor  think  ?  That  is  the 
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grand  error  of  the  nobility;  they  are  taught  to  un- 
dervalue the  common  resources  of  nature  on  extraor- 
dinary emergencies.  Hunger  is  with  me  the  result 
of  any  strong  emotion  of  the  mind;  my  appetite 
strengthens  with  grief,  fear  renders  me  voracious,  I 
raven  like  a  wolf  when  I  am  overwhelmed  with  good 
fortune,  and  love  famishes  me;  and  for  thinking — 
there  is  no  strengthener  of  the  intellect  like  a  pala- 
table and  substantial  meal.  My  ideas  are  always 
loose  and  scattered,  and  mist-like,  while  my  frame 
needs  sustenance,  but  the  sight  of  a  good  meal  at 
once  condenses  them."  Here  the  speaker  began 
modestly  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  swal- 
lowed large  portions  of  the  fat  pork  before  men- 
tioned, without  deigning  to  qualify  its  richness  by 
bread  or  herb  of  any  kind,  only  now  and  then  making 
certain  of  its  arrival  at  its  destination  by  generous 
draughts  of  the  Poictou  wine  then  in  use. 

"What  is  thy  fare,  Moyell?"  asked  the  hobbeler, 
in  whose  bosom,  or  in  a  less  sentimental  part  of 
whose  frame  a  spirit  of  emulation  became  gradually 
awakened  by  the  daltin's  example. 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  cheer,  Ollam.  Behold  here 
some  delicious  shamrock  and  cresses,  here  some  whea- 
ten  bread  baked  last  evening  on  a  griddle,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Eirbolgs ;  here  the  mellowest  honey  in 
Meath;  and  for  the  pork  thou  hast  it  in  thine  eye." 
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"  I  will  content  myself  with  the  shamrock,"  said 
the  hobbeler,  taking  a  handful  and  eating.  "  What 
drink  hast  thou  got  there  ? — reach  me  that  wooden 
cup." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  his  lips,  when 
the  daltin  said,  half  in  soliloquy,  "The  only  good 
the  White  Loch  Lannochs  have  ever  brought  us." 

"  What  ?"  asked  the  hobbeler. 

"  Their  ale,"  he  replied;  "you  hold  a  cup  brewed 
from  the  wild  mountain-heath,  in  your  hand." 

The  other  instantly  emptied  the  vessel  into  the 
stream,  without  tasting  a  drop,  and  then  filling  it 
with  the  clear  water  as  it  flowed  lucidly  by  his  side, 
said,  before  he  drank,  "The  brewage  of  heaven  is 
sweeter  than  that  of  the  Fionne  Gail  (white  stran- 
gers); I  had  rather  drink  the  cold  flood  of  my 
native  land  for  ever,  than  be  fed  like  a  willing  slave 
from  the  table  of  a  Dane." 

Moyell  dared  not  reply,  but  he  was  totally  unable 
to  appreciate  the  patriotism  which  had  deprived  him 
of  his  fair  portion  of  the  delicious  beverage. 

Having  completed  all  the  ceremonies  of  their 
refection,  Ollam  leaped  on  his  hobbie  once  more, 
and  Moyell  O'Rendall,  making  fast  the  leathern 
girdle  which  bound  his  cota,  and  resuming  his 
brazen  headed  dart,  prepared  to  accompany  his 
superior.  They  pursued  their  journey  through  the 
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rich  and  undulating  country  which  lies  on  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Armagh;  the  generous  landscape 
before  them  having  for  the  framework  of  the  picture, 
that  range  of  hills  called  the  Fews,  running  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  throwing  a  soft  and  shadowy 
solemnity  over  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  interjacent 
prospect.  The  scene  was  mournfully  diversified  in 
several  places  by  the  half-burnt  ruins  of  a  wooden 
church  or  monastry;  and  the  blackened  gable  of  one 
of  those  peaked  and  high-roofed  houses  of  worship 
which  were  among  the  earliest  efforts  at  stone-work 
made  by  the  native  architects.  Of  these  a  few  yet 
remain,  to  bear  witness  alike  against  the  pyrrhonic 
antiquary  who  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  im- 
provement in  those  elder  days;  and  against  the 
enthusiastic  one,  who  would  find  evidence  sufficient 
in  an  etymological  coincidence  to  persuade  us  that 
no  such  improvement  was  needed.  Here  and  there, 
beneath  the  lofty  branches  of  some  towering  oak, 
the  humble  hut  of  a  native,  constructed  of  a  rude 
mixture  of  hurdle  and  clay,  and  covered  with  turf 
sods  and  rushes,  sent  its  thin  wreath  of  smoke 
through  the  branches,  already  green  with  the  bud- 
ding leaves  of  spring;  while  before  its  door  might 
be  seen  the  degraded  and  humbled  betage,*  now 
compelled  to  work  in  common  in  the  cultivation  of 

*  Laborer. 
18* 
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the  soil,  or  in  arranging  the  wolf-skins  and  peltry  of 
every  description  which  the  woods  afforded,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  heavy  impost  of  bonaght 
bor,  or  free  quarters  at  will,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  allow  to  a  Danish  soldier.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  stood  lazily  by,  and  jeered  or  insulted  the 
poor  cottagers  at  their  toil.  The  hobbeler  hurried 
through  these  more  populous  scenes,  as  if  fearful  to 
trust  his  temper  with  the  contemplation  of  the  dis- 
graceful and  spirit-rousing  circumstances  which  they 
presented,  and  in  a  few  moments  arrived  in  a  lonely 
district,  presenting  an  aspect  of  alternate  crag  and 
forest. 

The  daltin  had  kept  pace  with  his  master  in  his 
utmost  speed,  flinging  himself,  rather  than  running 
along  his  path,  and  seeming,  when  once  he  had 
succeeded  in  putting  his  frame  into  rapid  motion,  to 
have  no  other  trouble  or  difficulty  than  that,  merely, 
of  alternating  the  action  of  his  feet.  He  now  called 
on  Ollam  (the  name  by  which,  since  his  rebuke,  he 
addressed  the  hobbeler),  to  take  cognizance  of  a 
thick  smoke  which  proceeded  from  the  centre  of  a 
stately  grove  of  oaks  in  a  small  glen  on  their 
right. 

"The  heathen  spoilers,"  said  he,  "are  practising 
their  abominations  in  the  grove.  It  is  their  hour  of 
sacrifice." 
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"  Let  us  hasten  forward,  then,"  said  the  other, 
"there  may  be  sights  and  sounds  upon  our  path 
unfit  for  Christian  ears  and  eyes." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  man  was 
seen  rushing  from  the  grove  of  oaks  in  question,  in 
all  the  terrified  swiftness  of  eager  flight.  The  white 
tunic  of  the  Crotaries*  flowed  loosely  behind  him, 
and  his  bonnet  having  fallen  off,  his  long  hair 
streamed  back  toward  his  pursuer.  He  had  scarcely 
fled  thirty  paces  from  the  grove,  when  another 
figure,  dressed  in  the  Danish  jacket  and  mail  shirt,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  long  sparthe  or  species  of  battle 
axe,  followed  through  the  same  aperture,  and  bound- 
ed fiercely  forward  in  pursuit.  The  hobbeler  and  his 
attendant  stopped  short,  in  strong  interest,  to  watch 
the  event.  The  costume  of  the  Crotarie,  as  well  as 
his  habits  of  life,  unfitted  him  for  successful  rivalry 
with  the  vigorous  and  light-limbed  Dane;  but  terror 
did  for  him  all  that  nature  and  education  had  done 
for  the  other.  Once  or  twice  the  cumbersome  folds 
of  his  tunic,  becoming  entangled  between  his  feet, 
had  nearly  decided  his  fortune ;  and  the  brazen 
sparthe  of  the  Dane  was  already  lifted  almost  within 
reach  of  his  crown,  when  a  new  and  despairing 
effort  placed  a  wider  distance  than  ever  between 
the  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  latter,  in  the  very 
*  Harpers. 
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delirium  and  tempest  of  his  fear,  having  all  his 
senses  as  acutely  alive  to  all  possible  modes  of  rescue, 
as  if  it  were  a  moment  of  placid  reflection,  caught 
the  figures  of  the  travelers  on  his  left,  and  sped  with 
new  vigor  in  that  direction.  As  he  approached, 
.  they  heard  an  occasional  incoherent  phrase  of  piety 
or  ejaculation  of  despair,  followed  perhaps  by  a 
broken  and  suppressed  groaning  and  painfully- 
audible  inhalation  of  the  breath.  The  same  in- 
stinctive quickness  of  perception,  above  alluded  to, 
enabled  him  to  make  his  election  of  a  protector 
between  the  two;  and  rushing  towards  the  hobbeler, 
he  clasped  his  knee  firmly,  and  looked  back,  panting 
deeply  and  rapidly,  groaning,  staring,  murmuring 
some  incomprehensible  words,  and  striking  his  breast 
repeatedly  with  his  clenched  fingers.  The  hobbie, 
astonished  at  the  strange  assault,  plunged,  snort- 
ed angrily,  and  reared  up  on  its  haunches ;  the 
hobbeler  endeavored  to  disengaged  himself — the 
monk  clung  closer;  Moyell  O'Rendall  advanced  to 
drag  him  aside — and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  con- 
fusion, the  Dane  darted  on  the  group  and  was  about 
to  accomplish  his  intent  on  the  life  of  the  affrighted 
minstrel,  when  the  voice  of  the  hobbeler,  which, 
thus  excited,  had  in  a  tone  of  authority  to  which 
the  barbarian  paid  an  involuntary  deference,  arrested 
his  hand. 
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"Hold!"  exclaimed  Ollam,  "why  wouldst  thou 
shed  his  blood?" 

"He  is  a  Christian,"  exclaimed  the  Dane,  "and 
Odin  demands  his  life." 

"  But  for  what  cause  1  The  times  are  peaceable, 
and  Thorgils  will  not  suffer  his  death  to  go  unpun- 
ished." 

"He  came  in  upon  our  sacrifice,  and  polluted  the 
sacred  grove." 

"It  was  in  error!"  cried  the  Crotarie,  trembling 
with  terror;  "I  knew  it  not — I  had  missed  my  path! 
O  save  me — protect  niy  life!  I  am  a  lost  man! " 

The  hobbeler,  with  a  look  of  strong  pity  and  dis- 
gust combined,  turned  to  the  Dane,  and  said,  "  He 
must  not  die ;  I  am  of  the  court  of  Malachie,  and 
will  answer  to  Thorgils  for  his  life." 

"Huth!"  exclaimed  the  savage,  "what  hast  thou 
to  do  between  me  and  my  conquest,  or  what  have  I 
to  do  to  trifle  with  a  slave  ?  Look  to  thine  own  life." 

He  was  once  more  about  to  raise  his  sparthe, 
when  the  hobbeler,  whose  cheeks  seemed  on  fire, 
while  his  eyes  were  filled  with  the  calmness  of  a  just 
courage,  cast  a  rapid  glance  around,  and  then  sud- 
denly drawing  from  beneath  his  fillead  a  stone-headed 
javelin,  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and  launched  it,  with  a 
force  which  made  its  flight  almost  invisible,  at  the 
Dane.  It  entered  his  neck,  and  tore  its  passage 
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through — re-appearing  near  the  spine.  The  vio' 
wretch  attempted  to  raise  his  weapon,  but  its  weight 
made  him  stagger  and  fall  forward.  He  endeavored 
to  crawl  along  the  earth  towards  the  object  of  his 
rage,  while  he  gasped  with  the  horrid  convulsions 
of  death,  and  his  large  eyes  were  almost  blinded 
by  the  bubbling  blood  through  which  they  stared. 
In  another  moment,  however,  his  frame  relaxed 
a  little,  and  he  sunk  on  his  side,  in  the  agony  of 
dissolution. 

"And  now,"  exclaimed  the  daltin,  "we  had  best 
hasten  our  departure,  or  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  pay  than  an  eric  of  megbote  and  man- 
bote."* 

Saying  these  words,  he  seized  the  Crotarie  by  the 
shoulder  and  girdle,  with  both  hands,  and  lifting  him 
from  the  earth,  by  a  powerful  exertion  of  muscle,  he 
placed  him,  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion,  on  the 
hobbie,  before  his  master.  He  was  not,  nevertheless, 
so  utterly  unconscious  as  not  to  be  alive  to  the  claims 
of  gratitude. 

"Stay! "  he  said  faintly,  "you  have  no  horse — you 
will  be  overtaken  and  destroyed." 

"Care  not  for  him,"  said  Ollam,  "it  is  well  if  our 
hobbie  do  as  fairly  by  us,  as  his  legs  will  by  him." 

Moyell  justified  the  assertion  of  the  hobbeler,  by 
*  Fine  inflicted  for  homicide. 
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bounding  forward  at  a  rate  which  soon  left  the  over- 
loaded animal  at  a  considerable  distance  behind.  The 
horseman  also  put  the  latter  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
its  speed,  and  something  more  than  an  hour's  riding 
placed  them  beyond  all  visible  appearances  of  danger. 
They  continued  their  journey,  however,  at  a  rapid 
rate,  at  the  same  time  that  the  hobbeler  endeavored, 
with  much  difficulty,  to  maintain  a  conversation  with 
his  musical  protege.  It  had  been  long  before  he 
could  so  far  conquer  his  disgust  at  the  excessive  fear 
which  the  latter  had  displayed,  as  to  answer  a  single 
word  to  his  repeated  protestations  of  gratitude.  It 
was  the  very  first  time  in  his  life  the  young  soldier 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  help- 
lessness of  utter  cowardice,  under  its  most  despairing 
exigencies ;  and  the  revulsion  which  the  spectacle 
produced  in  his  whole  system  was  such,  that  it  re- 
quired the  strongest  efforts  of  reason  and  forbearance 
to  restrain  its  expression.  The  trait  of  grateful 
generosity,  however,  which  the  bard  displayed,  in  his 
consideration  for  the  safety  of  the  daltin,  touched 
him,  and  he  felt  his  breast  soften  into  a  kindlier  dis- 
position, at  prospect  of,  at  least  one  qualifying  virtue, 
in  what  his  education  taught  him  to  consider  a  mas? 
of  baseness. 

"I  never  could  have  believed,  until  I  beheld  it 
with  my  own  eyes,"  said  he,  "that  a  man  could  ever 
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have  shown  so  pitiable  a  love  of  life  as  you  did 
now." 

"Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  seriously  set  a  value 
on  the  miserable  span  which  is  yet  left  me  to  wear 
out  among  the  tortures  and  persecutions  to  which 
my  race  is  subjected  in  this  unhappy  land ?  Alas! 
you  know  but  little  .of  my  fortunes  or  my  character." 

"Certainly,  of  your  fortunes,  little;  but  do  you 
wish  to  persuade  me  that  you  had  no  fear  of  the 
sparthe  of  the  Loch  Lanoch,  as  you  ran  from  him, 
and  flung  yourself  at  my  feet,  with  so  many  helpless 
cries  and  gestures?" 

"  I  had  deep  fear  of  him — but  it  does  not  follow 
that  I  love  life." 

"  How  ?  This  is  what  you  poets  and  learned  dis- 
putants call  a  paradox." 

"  Canst  thou  not  imagine,  since  you  must  know 
that  man  is  composed  of  two  states  or  conditions 
only,  unless  you  hold  the  false  Manicha3an  doctrine, 
which  supposes  a  third — canst  thou  not,  I  say, 
imagine  it  possible  for  a  man  to  possess  all  the  attri- 
butes of  courage  in  the  mind,  and  yet,  from  some  ac- 
cidental construction  of  the  frame,  which  is  a  region 
beyond  the  dominion  and  government  of  reason,  be 
unable  to  command  its  external  semblance  ?  I  never 
yet  have,  and  trust  I  never  shall,  any  more  than  thy- 
self, forfeit  a  single  duty  of  my  place  to  the  mere 
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consideration  of  my  personal  safety;  and  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  that  so  tried  and  so  acting,  my  cowardice 
will  be  more  heroic  than  your  natural  valor.  Thou 
dost  but  obey  nature — I  overcome  her.  "When  I 
have  set  my  foot  to  a  post  of  danger,  and  have  been 
well  convinced  that  I  cannot  abandon  the  same 
without  an  abandonment  of  my  moral  obligations, 
the  struggle  which  I  have  to  sustain  with  the  weak- 
ness of  my  nature  is  such,  as  thou,  with  thy  mecha- 
nical indifference  to  peril,  canst  ne-ver  understand. 
My  mind,  as  aspiring  as  thine  own  might  be,  is 
straightway  assaulted  and  well  nigh  borne  down  by 
the  tide  of  uncertain  spirits,  that  flutter  and  recoil 
from  the  fearful  prospect  of  destruction ;  but  it  never 
fails  to  overcome  and  act  its  own  part,  in  the 
despite  of  difficulties  of  which  thine  can  have  no 
experience." 

"Thou  art  too  keen  a  sophist  forme,"  said  the 
hobbeler;  "all  I  can  comprehend  is,  that  if  a  man 
will  stand  stoutly  to  all  hazards,  he  is  brave;  if  he 
run  away,  he  is  a  coward." 

"If  he  hath  nothing  to  gain  by  tarrying,"  said  the 
bard,  "I  would  recommend  to  him  to  run,  by  all 
means.  Try  me,  if  it  shall  be  needful,  in  any  cases 
where  my  duty  and  my  safety  shall  be  at  odds  one  with 
the  other,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  shrink,  and  moan, 
and  tremble,  perchance,  for  fear — but  never  yield." 
19 
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"The  feelings  which  thou  describes!,"  said  the 
hobbeler,  who  began  to  look  on  his  companion  with 
a  strange  and  perplexed  interest,  "I  am,  and  I  ac- 
count myself  fortunate  therein,  wholly  unacquainted 
with.  For  myself,  the  first  sensation  which  I  ex- 
perience when  the  sound  of  sudden  strife  and  the 
clang  of  a  just  war  (alasl  no  longer  a  stirring  sound 
to  the  ears  of  Irishmen)  strikes  upon  mine  ear — is  a 
rapid  hurry  and  retreating  of  the  spirits  towards 
the  heart,  from  which  they  are  again  sent  forward 
with  a  violence  that  fills  every  limb  and  fibre  of  my 
frame  with  fire.  But  tell  me  whence  thou  art  ?  I 
should  say  of  Munster,  from  thy  dress.  Thou  hast 
been  educated,  doubtless,  among  those  learned  suc- 
cessors of  Saint  Senanus,  who  were  burned  out  of 
their  island  cells  by  the  Fionne  Gael,  on  their  first 
arrival  in  our  land  ? ;; 

The  regular  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  community  of  Inniscathy  (the 
present  Scattery),  a  small  island  in  the  River 
Shannon,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  heaven  by  Saint  Senanus.  Here  he  had  remained, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  peaceful  duties  of  his  monastic 
life,  until  the  season  of  youth  had  almost  gone  by, 
and  his  lonely  though  cheerful  islet  became  firmly 
fixed  and  associated  with  all  the  settled  affections  of 
his  life. 
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Bat  he  had,  though  he  confessed  it  not  to  Ollam, 
a  vile  and  selfish  failing — the  vice  of  sensuality  in 
food.  Neither  the  shame  of  detection,  nor  the  sense 
of  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  his  society,  nor  the 
natural  failing  of  decency,  prevented  his  indulging  at 
all  times  the  selfish  inclinations  of  an  appetite  which 
he  .had  rendered  luxurious  and  depraved.  By  yield- 
ing to  this  unmanly  passion  he  abated  the  vigor  of 
his  genius,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  frequent  cen- 
sure of  his  instructors.  He  deprived  himself,  like- 
wise, of  that  free  and  peaceful  feeling  which  retire- 
ment gave  to  his  companions.  They  were  all  neces- 
sarily a  society  of  inmates,  and  no  single  member  but 
he  was  doomed  to  that  dreariest  feeling  by  which  the 
heart  can  be  oppressed — the  loneliness  in  crowds 
which  the  unhappy  being  must  experience,  who 
wanders,  without  friend  or  home,  amid  the  strange 
bustle  and  merriment  of  the  reckless  world.  The 
unruffled  surface  of  their  gentle  island  life  was 
fated  to  experience  a  change — a  stormy  and  a  dark 
one. 

On  a  still  summer  evening,  the  monks  of  Inniscathy 
were  assembled,  according  to  their  usual  practise,  in 
the  church,  the  ruins  of  which  still  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveler.  The  lofty  round  tower  threw 
its  heavy  and  strongly-defined  shadow  over  the  shore, 
and  along  the  glassy  and  eddying  waters;  and  the 
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crotarie,  Eagna,  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  beside 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  their  order  (the  laba-S&< 
naan,  or  Sinon's  bed,  yet  visible  in  the  centre  of  the 
islet).  He  gazed  on  the  setting  sun,  and  joined  for 
a  time  in  spirit  rather  than  in  voice  with  the  chorus 
of  the  regulars  in  the  adjoining  chauntry.  The  effect 
of  the  sounds,  as  they  vibrated  over  the  still  evening 
landscape,  interrupted  occasionally  by  pauses  and 
sudden  falls,  was  exquisitely  soft  and  persuasive. 
The  scene  was  diversified  by  the  lonely  and  obtrusive 
scream  of  the  sea-gull,  as  its  light  and  feathery  bulk 
seemed  to  float  upon  the  slanting  beams,  while  a 
number  of  puffins  and  sea-pies  were  seen  diving  and 
re-appearing  on  the  illumed  surface  of  the  noble 
stream,  or  skimming  along  the  plain  of  water,  in 
rapid  and  undeviating  flights. 

But  Eagna,  who  had  drunk  deep,  unknown  to  his 
superiors,  found  it  impossible  to  keep  off  the  assaults 
of  sleep,  though  the  destruction  of  his  brethren  might 
be  the  consequence.  The  expanse  of  water  before 
him  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  all  the  monks 
to  quit  the  island  before  a  descent  could  take  place; 
for  the  barks  of  the  invaders  might  be  discerned  at 
the  distance  of  many  miles.  But  the  watcher  op- 
pressed by  the  influence  of  wine,  sunk  down  upon  his 
post  and  slept  profoundly. 

Awaking  too  late,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked 
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towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  beheld,  within 
a  short  distance,  a  vast  number  of  currachs,  or 
small  craft,  advancing  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the 
island,  and  darkening  the  face  of  the  Shannon  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  young  recluse,  totally  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  what  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  expedition  might  be,  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed 
in  helpless  wonderment  upon  the  fleet,  until  the 
foremost  of  the  currachs,  had  avanced  sufficiently 
near  to  enable  him  to  discern  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance of  their  crews.  They  were  filled  with  men,  all 
well-armed  with  shields,  sparthes  (a  species  of  battle- 
axe),  jackes,  and  mail-shirts;  a  costume  entirely 
strange  to  the  eyes  of  Eagna,  and  which  he  was 
only  enabled  to  appropriate  correctly  when  his 
glance  fell  on  a  banner  that  hung  flagging  in  the 
dead  calm,  over  the  prow  of  one  of  the  small 
vessels.  It  displayed  the  figure  of  a  raven — a  fatal 
sign  to  the  islanders  on  many  occasions  during  the 
past  century.  The  massacre  of  Beanchoir,*  the 
the  burning  of  its  extensive  monastery,  and  all  the 
excesses  which  had  made  Ireland  ring  since  the  first 
landing  of  the  Danish  savages,  flashed  in  an  instant 
upon  the  mind  of  Eagna,  and  filled  him  with  terror. 
He  started  from  the  place,  like  a  scared  wild-bird, 
and  fled  towards  the  church  in  which  the  monks 

*  Bangor. 
19* 
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were  assembled,  exclaiming  with  all  liis  might — 
"The  white  strangers!  the  white  strangers!  the 
Fionne  Gael!" 

All  was  horror  and  confusion  in  one  moment. 
The  anthem  ceased;  the  choristers  rushed  from  the 
chauntry;  the  sound  of  the  warbling  cruit*  (the 
favorite  instrument  of  the  clergy)  was  hushed  in  an 
instant;  the  bells  of  the  monastry  were  rung;  the 
buabhall,  or  huge  wooden  trumpet,  sounded  from  the 
round-tower;  the  monks  fled  in  different  directions; 
some  flung  themselves  in  an  utter  abandonment  of  hor- 
ror at  the  foot  of  the  altar!  while  others,  obeying  the 
first  instinctive  impulse,  ran  towards  the  open  porch, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  they  were  met  by  the  inva- 
ders, and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  shouts  and 
yells  of  the  savages,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  entreaty 
and  groans  of  anguish  that  were  uttered  by  their 
victims,  broke  in  with  a  fearful  violence  upon  the 
profound  and  sweet  serenity  of  the  even-fall,  and 
were  echoed  back  again  and  again  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  The  earthen  floor  of  the  church  was 
sodden  with  the  blood  of  the  helpless  and  unresist- 
ing regulars,  while  the  Danes,  after  glutting  their 
barbarous  thirst  for  carnage  to  satiety,  now  rushed 
in  a  body  to  the  cells  and  dwelling  chambers  of  the 
fraternity.  Here  they  sought  with  eager  rapacity 
*  A  small  portable  harp. 
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for  the  instruments  with  which  they  usually  sealed 
their  works  of  devastation — the  torch  and  the  faggot. 
A  few  of  the  monks,  while  the  invaders  were  yet 
busy  in  their  work  of  destruction,  had  gained  the 
shore  of  the  little  islet,  and  loosening  one  or  two  of 
the  currachs  of  their  spoilers,  committed  themselves 
to  the  direction  of  the  tide,  which  was  rapidly 
advancing.  Eagan  was  amongst  the  number  of 
those  who  escaped  as  far  as  the  water's  edge,  and 
he  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  embarking,  when  he  suddenly  re- 
collected that  their  aged  Abbot  lay  bedridden  in  the 
dormitory  of  one  of  the  eleven  churches,  somewhat 
more  removed  from  the  immediate  scene  of  carnage 
than  the  others.  The  old  man  had  been  to  Eagna  a 
fatherly  protector  and  kind  friend,  and  his  heart 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  deserting  him  in  this  awful 
strait.  He  bade  his  companions  save  themselves 
and  depart  (a  request  which  he  had  no  occasion  to 
repeat  a  second  time),  and  then  flinging  off  his  tunic, 
in  order  that  his  limbs  might  have  the  freer  play,  he 
flew  towards  the  chamber  of  the  old  Abbot,  by  a 
course  best  calculated  to  ensure  him  against  any  con- 
tact with  the  barbarians.  He  burst  in  the  door  of 
the  cell,  and  found  the  old  man  lying  on  his  rush 
pallet,  unable  to  move,  and  expressing  on  his  wasted 
and  flaccid  countenance  the  horror  with  which  the 
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unusual  sounds  that  filled  the  islet  had  inspired  him. 
He  attempted,  as  Eagna  entered,  to  raise  his  head, 
which  was  sunk  by  age  and  disease  between  his  lean 
and  projecting  shoulders,  and  laid  his  bony  and 
stringy  hands  feebly  together,  lifting  his  eyes  toward 
him  with  an  effort,  and  with  an  expression  of  ghastly 
entreaty  in  his  features.  The  young  man,  without 
tarrying  to  explain  his  motives  or  intentions,  seized 
his  feeble  superior  in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  on  his 
shoulders  through  the  door  of  the  cell  and  into  the 
open  air.  Fortunately  the  spoilers  had  not  yet  con- 
cluded their  ravages  in  the  adjacent  buildings,  so 
that  their  way  to  the  shore  was  yet  unobstructed. 
Eagna  placed  the  abbot  in  the  stern  of  one  of  the 
currachs,  and  putting  away  from  the  shore,  sped  as 
rapidly  as  the  strong  current  and  his  imperfect  skill 
enabled  him,  toward  the  small  projecting  island  of 
Tarbert  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  dis- 
tance was  far,  however,  and  the  night  had  fallen 
before  they  had  proceeded  half  a  mile  from  the 
island. 

Suddenly,  the  gray  and  sober  moonlight  tint 
which  enveloped  the  land  and  quivered  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  was  chequered  by  a  broad  and  deep 
red  glare,  that  gradually  rose  from  the  island,  until 
at  length  the  whole  concave  of  heaven  in  that  direc- 
tion was  illumined  by  the  horrid  brightness,  and  the 
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Shannon  rolled  with  the  hue  of  blood  against  its 
shores.  The  island  seemed  wrapt  in  flame,  and  the 
figures  of  the  incendiaries  might  be  clearly  discerned 
moving  to  and  fro,  their  darkened  persons  thrown 
out  in  strong  relief  against  the  up-rushing  tide  of  fire. 
Thin  flakes  of  the  sheeted  element  might  be  seen 
hovering  far  above  the  burning  pile,  like  leaves  of 
beaten  gold,  and  floating  off,  with  a  tremulous 
motion,  into  the  surrounding  gloom.  When,  after 
looking  at  this  fearful  spectacle,  Eagna  turned  his 
eyes  on  the  broad  disc  of  the  moon,  it  seemed  white, 
lustreless,  and  ghastly,  and  the  objects  along  the 
adjacent  shores,  which  before  were  clearly  visible, 
appeared  now  to  be  wrapt  in  a  mantle  of  impenetra- 
ble darkness.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
voice  of  his  aged  companion,  who  made  a  strong 
effort  to  render  himself  audible  where  Eagna  sat. 

"  The  words  of  our  founder  are  about  to  be  ful- 
filled," the  old  man  muttered  feebly;  "and  I  have 
lived  to  see  it.  Child,  thou  rememberest  the  inspired 
saying  of  our  great  Senanus  to  Corngellus  of  Bana- 
gher,  when  entreated  to  declare  the  future  destinies 
of  the  land: — 

"No  bells  shall  in  our  steeples  ring, 
No  monk  and  choir  in  our  alleys  sing — 
Inniscathy,  hurled  from  glory, 
Shall  bear  witness  of  this  story. 
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Aghure  without  altars  standing, 
No  prelate  in  Clonfert  commanding : 
Then  dearest  friends  must  part  and  sever, 
In  despair,  to  meet  for  ever ! " 

"Father,"  said  Eagna,  "is  not  that  the  voice  of 
the  brother  Flaithri.  They  are  murdering  the  good 
old  man!  Oh!  hear  his  cries! — may  heaven  fortify 
his  heart  to  the  martyrdom  to  which  I  have  doomed 
him!" 

The  feeble  Abbot  was  perfectly  absorbed  in  the 
one  idea  which  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind— the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  popularly  attributed  to 
the  founder  of  his  order — and  continued  repeating  to 
himself  portions  of  the  poem,  unheeding,  and  indeed 
unhearing  the  address  of  the  monk,  the  shouts  of  the 
distant  spoilers,  and  the  despairing  cries  of  their 
few  remaining  victims. 

"In  that  world  wither'd  and  old, 
Charity  will  grow  chilling  cold; 
Love  and  friendship  shall  be  strangers, 
Between  kinsmen  bloody  dangers ; 
Pale-faced  abstinence  and  watches 
Changed  to  surfeits  and  light  catches! " 

"  Oh,  Eagna,"  he  cried,  "  cover  mine  eyes,  that  I 
may  not  behold  the  destruction  of  my  children! " 

Eagna  gently  laid  a  fold  of  the  poor  Abbot's  tunic 
over  his  face  and  eyes,  and  resumed  his  labor  at  the 
oar.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  finding  that  the 
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lips  of  his  old  friend  had  ceased  to  murmur  over  the 
verses,  which  seemed  to  him  so  applicable  to  the 
time,  he  raised  the  vesture  again — but  the  Abbot 
was  dead. 

"  Figure  to  yourself  the  horror  of  my  situation," 
said  the  Crotarie,  after  he  had  communicated  the 
foregoing  details  to  the  hobbeler,  without  mentioning 
his  fault;  "but  an  hour  before,  quietly  seated  in  my 
home,  with  no  more  feasible  prospect  of  a  change  of 
fortune  or  residence  than  the  island  itself  in  which  I 
dwelt,  the  sun  setting  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  had  seen  it  do  for  the  twenty  years  preceding;  the 
evening  service,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  day 
close,  proceeding  in  the  same  monotonous  mode  which 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  witness  from  my  child- 
hood; and,  in  one  brief  hour,  I  sat  alone,  in  the 
centre  of  the  wide  stream,  in  a  Danish  currach,  with 
the  corpse  of  my  aged  superior  at  my  feet,  and 
lighted  on  my  midnight  course  by  the  conflagration 
of  our  eleven  churches!  I  rowed  forwards  with  all 
my  strength,  and  in  a  little  time  ran  the  vessel  ashore 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  after  which  I  re- 
moved the  body  of  the  poor  Abbot  on  shore,  and 
having  ascertained  the  total  extinction  of  life,  gave 
it  such  burial  as  the  place  and  circumstances  af- 
forded. 

"  Since  that  time,  I  have  been  wandering  over  the 
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land,  in  fear  and  in  want,  biding  from  the  savages 
who  seemed  to  have  conspired  for  the  annihilation 
of  our  race,  in  raths  and  duns,  and  fed  scantily,  and 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  by  the  beatachs,*  who 
have  not  yet  forgotten  their  ancient  habits  of  hospi 
tality,  although  the  means  of  indulging  it  have  been 
long  since  torn  from  their  hands.  Frequently,  in  the 
stillness  of  evening,  when  I  sit  among  the  rocks, 
while  my  eyes  wander  over  the  ruins  of  happier  days, 
and  my  heart  struggles  to  subdue  its  recollections, 
the  voices  of  my  murdered  friends  seem  once  more 
sounding  in  my  ears;  I  hear  the  warbling  of  the 
gentle  cruit,  and  a  sudden  weight  oppresses  my 
spirits,  so  sorrowful  and  overpowering  that  I  wonder 
why  my  reason  has  not  long  since  given  way  beneath 
the  agony  of  the  illusion.  It  was  in  a  famished  and 
exhausted  state  that  I  came  this  morning  into  the 
grove  of  the  runner  of  Odin.  I  refreshed  myself  with 
the  offerings  which  I  found  on  the  rude  stone  altar, 
for  I  knew  not  the  intention  with  which  they  had 
been  placed  there.  Yet  there  is  something  tells  me 
that  the  black  hair  will  not  be  gray  upon  thy  brow, 
nor  will  my  fair  locks  be  laid  at  rest  upon  the  lap 
of  earth,  until  the  oppressions  of  our  people  are 

*  A  class  of  persons  who  were  allowed  tracts  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  keep  open  house,  for  the 
support  of  distressed  natives  and  strangers. 
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removed.  But  I  perceive  thou  bearest  a  cruit  about 
thee;  we  are  now  within  four  hours'  easy  riding  of 
the  fort,  and  we  may  not  find  it  easy  (at  least  I  may 
not)  to  procure  admission  before  the  bustle  of  the 
coshering  has  commenced.  Danish  ears  are  far  from 
us  yet;  give  me  a  taste  of  thy  skill;  I  have  been 
accounted  no  ill  performer  myself  in  our  island  mo- 
nastery." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  hobbeler;  "here  is 
a  song  of  the  goltraighi ;  *  I  shall  only  need  your 
assistance  to  bear  me  out  in  the  cronan.f  Let  me 
hear  your  voice — Good!  Diermod,  Helena's  sickly 
harper,  would  call  that  a  note  for  a  stuic.f 

After  running  his  fingers  swiftly  over  the  strings 
of  the  instrument  which  hung  at  his  breast,  and  from 
which  a  sound  arose  scarcely  so  loud  as  that  of  a 
modern  guitar,  but  warbling  and  many-toned  as  an 
aviary  of  small  birds — the  hobbeler  and  his  com- 
panion sung,  as  they  slowly  journeyed  on  through 
a  scene  of  lonely  crag  and  woodland,  the  following 
stanzas: — 

i. 

Why  weepest  thou,  Erin?  why  droop  thy  green  bowers? 
Why  flows  all  in  purple  the  wave  of  Callain? 

*  The  pathetic  mode — one  of  the  measures  of  old  Irish 
music. 

f  Bass.  t  A  kind  of  large  trumpet. 

20 
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Why  sink  thy  young  maidens  like  rain-laden  flowers? 
Why  hush'd  are  their  songs  on  the  desolate  plain  ? 
Ruin  and  sorrow  are  o'er  them  spread — 
Revel,  and  freedom,  and  mirth  are  fled. 


ir. 

Hath  the  demon  of  pestilent  airs  been  out 

To  taint  the  sweet  breath  of  thy  mountain  gales? 

To  scatter  his  death-breathing  vapors  about, 
And  wave  his  dark  wings  o'er  thy  blooming  vales? 

Like  the  wind  that  moans  in  the  winter  bowers, 

Blasting  the  fairest  of  Health's  young  flowers. 


in. 

No — poison  and  pestilence  have  no  share 
In  the  ruin  that  moulders  our  strength  away; 

Happy  are  those  that  breathe  that  air, 
And  die  at  the  sight  of  their  hopes'  decay. 

But  the  ocean  breezes  fan  our  skies — 

The  plague  spirit  tastes  their  breath,  and  dies. 


IV. 

But  a  demon  more  deadly,  the  Norman,  has  flown 
From  his  lonely  hills,*  so  chilling  and  gray; 

He  has  left  his  rude  mountains  of  heath  and  stone, 
For  the  fairest  that  bloom  in  the  light  of  day — 

And  Erin  has  dropped  her  shield  and  sword, 

And  wears  the  yoke  of  a  heathen  lord. 

*  Men. of  the  cold  hills :  the  ancient  epithet  given  to  the 
Danes. 
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V. 

The  blood  of  the  royal — the  blood  of  the  brave — 
Are  blent  with  the  billows  of  dark  Callain  ; 

Our  king  is  a  gay  and  gilded  slave — 
And  ours  are  the  ruins  that  blot  the  plain. 

The  Raven  of  Denmark  is  seen  on  our  walls, 

And  the  shout  of  the  spoiler  is  loud  in  our  halls. 

VI. 

Weep  on,  then,  lost  island !  thy  honors  have  fled, 
Like  the  light  on  a  lake  that  is  troubled  and  broken; 

Thy  Snake*  hath  hid  his  coward  head — 

The  words  of  thy  grief  and  shame  are  spoken. 

Thou  hast  not  left  one  lingering  light 

To  bless  with  a  promise  thy  cheerless  night. 

"I  see,"  said  the  monk,  "that  your  fingers  have 
not  been  always  busy  with  the  sword  and  javelin ; 
but  I  would  say  a  word  against  that  concluding  pro- 
phecy, were  it  not  that  I  behold  afar  off  the  signs  of 
recent  warfare.'7 

As  they  rode  out  of  the  wood  they  discovered  that 
this  was  indeed  the  case.  The  revolution  of  Malachie 
had  taken  place  on  the  preceding  night,  and  fire  and 
sword  had  been  sent  through  all  the  dwellings  of  the 
Danes.  "Understanding  that  the  monarch  had  pro- 
ceeded with  the  victorious  troops  in  the  direction  of 
Armagh,  Ollani  and  his  companion  immediately 
retraced  their  steps,  and  soon  after  noon  found  thern- 

*  Harp  and  Snake — the  national  standard. 
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selves  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oaken  grove  where 
they  had  met. 

The  afternoon  was  close  and  sultry,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  ruined  hamlet  of  a  Danish  colony,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Fews.  They  had  journeyed  almost 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  morning  without  taking 
food  or  drink  of  any  kind,  and  they  were  both  almost 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  hobbeler,  how- 
ever was  unwilling  to  pause  in  his  journey  for  any 
considerable  period.  He  was  to  deliver  his  errand 
immediately  to  Malachie,  and  the  king  was  yet  far 
distant. 

"I  can  go  no  farther,"  said  the  Crotarie,  descend- 
ing from  the  hobbie,  and  leaning  against  the  hurdle 
wall  of  a  hut;  "I  have  no  errand  to  give,  and  I  will 
go  no  further  until  I  am  less  thirsty." 

"But  where  should  we  look  for  it  here?"  asked 
his  companion ;  "the  place  is  desolate.  The  arms  of 
Malachie  have  made  the  houses  teuantless ;  and, 
although  the  doors  are  open,  there  is  neither  welcome 
nor  refreshment." 

A  rough  deep  voice  from  the  ruined  shieling  ans- 
wered him:  "What  O'Melachlin  has  left  me,"  said 
the  concealed  person,  "you  are  welcome  to  share 
with  me — although  you  carry  the  arms  of  the  spoiler." 

They  turned,  and  beheld  a  pale  man,  having  a 
singular  likeness  to  the  vanquished  Dane,  and  with 
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a  slight  streak  of  blood  on  his  face,  standing  in  the 
doorway.  He  held  towards  the  hobbeler  a  cup  of 
mead,  and  said,  "It  is  not  six  hours  since  your 
brethren  entered  my  hut,  and  left  me  wifeless  and 
childless,  by  my  hearthstone.  This  is  all  that  I  have 
to  offer  you.  There  is  death  on  my  floor,  or  I  would 
bid  you  enter." 

The  hobbeler  took  the  draught,  and  was  about  to 
lift  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  eye  of  his  companion  met 
his  own.  There  was  an  irresistible  entreaty  in  his 
glance. 

"My  bowels  are  on  fire,"  he  said,  "and  yet  I  will 
not  drink,  my  friend,  until  you  have  tasted.  Here, 
take  the  cup,  but  drain  it  not  to  the  dregs;  I  burn 
since  I  saw  the  liquor.  One  mouthful  will  save  my 
life,  and  in  mercy  leave  me  that! " 

"  In  mercy  leave  him  that! "  echoed  the  Dane. 

The  selfish  nature  of  the  Crotarie  prevailed  over 
his  better  feeling.  He  not  only  accepted  the  cup, 
but  held  it  to  his  lips  until  the  last  drop  had  left  the 
vessel.  As  he  raised  his  eyes,  a  singular  expression 
on  the  features  of  the  Dane  made  his  heart  bound 
with  fear. 

"I  have  but  one!"  exclaimed  the  giver  of  the 
drink,  "the  churl  has  cheated  me  of  the  better  life. 
What,  you  feel  it  sting  you  already  ?  You  are  meat 

for  worms,  young  fool ;   my  draught  was  poisoned  I 
20* 
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I  have  lessened  the  number  of  my  country's  foes,  and 
repaid  the  thrust  that  killed  my  brother  on  this 
morning.  I  know  you  both;  I  saw  you  murder  him! " 

Saying  this,  he  flung  his  mantle  open,  and  showed 
a  wound  so  ghastly  that  it  left  even  the  entrails 
visible.  The  action  destroyed  him,  and  he  fell  with- 
out a  murmur. 

The  generous  hobbeler  supported  his  companion  to 
the  neighboring  bank,  but  it  was  a  corpse  that  he 
laid  upon  the  flowers.  He  sunk  on  his  knees,  and 
remained  overwhelmed  with  sudden  grief,  horror, 
detestation,  and  gratitude — all  taking,  alternately, 
tumultuous  possession  of  his  spirit.  He  lived  long 
after  in  the  service  of  his  prince,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  miserable  death  of  the  sensualist  confirmed 
him  in  those  habits  of  self-denial,  to  which  he  owed 
his  life. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

m  tit  2fntriuct. 

I  HAVE  now,  my  dear  Cyriac,  described  to  you  all 
that  is  known  by  scientific  men  of  those  five  senses 
by  which  the  groundwork  of  all  our  external  know- 
ledge is  transmitted  to  the  mind.  The  ideas  which 
they  furnish  are,  however,  few  and  simple,  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  store  of  information  which  the 
human  intellect  is  capable  of  containing.  The  power 
of  perceiving  those  ideas,  of  retaining  and  repro- 
ducing them,  of  combining  them  into  new  forms,  and 
thus  multiplying  them  to  infinity,  of  inferring  from 
them  certain  abstract  conclusions  and  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  of  acting  on,  or  against  those  rules,  are  all 
attributed  to  the  mind  itself;  and  these  several  facul- 
ties are  denominated  perception,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, judgment,  will.  Concerning  the  nature  of  those 
qualities,  science  has  been  continually  putting  forth  con- 
jectures; but  most  men  are  agreed  that  the  ablest  of 
those  theories  is  rather  calculated  to  afford  amusement 
by  its  ingenuity  than  to  elucidate  the  original  mystery. 

Let  us  examine  an  occurrence  in  which  all  the  fa- 
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culties  above  mentioned  are  exerted.  Suppose  Auto- 
mathes,  after  he  has  seen  fire  for  the  first  time,  and 
burned  his  hand  through  ignorance  of  its  quality,  for 
the  first  time  likewise  beholds  a  pool  of  water.  Per- 
ception here  informs  him  of  its  presence.  Having 
no  doubt  of  its  solidity,  he  is  about  to  walk  upon  it, 
when  Memory  reproduces  the  idea  of  the  strange 
body  which  burned  him  the  day  before,  and  the  idea 
of  his  ignorance  which  induced  him  to  examine  it  too 
rashly.  Imagination  combines  those  ideas  with  that 
of  the  new  object,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  some  new 
power  in  the  latter  and  probable  danger  connected 
with  it.  Judgment  infers  from  this,  that  it  will  be 
more  prudent  to  abstain  from  going  within  the 
danger  of  the  new  object  until  its  nature  and  powers 
are  fully  understood.  The  Will  of  Automathes  acts 
on  this  conclusion,  and  he  is  saved  from  drowning. 
This  is  a  pure  and  abstract  deduction  of  the  reason, 
of  which  no  instance  has  ever  been  observed  in  ani- 
mals beneath  the  human  species. 

One  proof  of  the  superior  and  independent  ex- 
cellence of  his  lofty  endowment  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  brute  creation  have  got  the  senses  in 
far  greater  perfection  than  man,  and  yet  their  ex- 
ternal knowledge  is  a  blank  in  comparison  with  his. 
A  raven  can  scent  its  prey  at  a  distance  of  many 
leagues;  a  hog  can  smell  a  truffle  that  is  buried 
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under  the  earth ;  an  eagle  can  see  an  object  with 
distinctness  at  the  distance  of  several  miles;  the 
fall  of  a  leaf  cannot  escape  the  ear  of  a  sleeping 
hare ;  the  polypus,  says  Dumeril,  is  capable  of 
perceiving  light  itself  by  its  fineness  of  touch;  most 
quadrupeds  are  enabled  to  distinguish  more  accu- 
rately between  wholesome  and  poisonous  herbs  than 
the  most  accomplished  and  laborious  botanist :  and 
yet,  by  the  power  of  his  intellect  alone,  man  is  able  to 
triumph  over  the  comparative  deficiency  of  his  senses, 
and  with  inferior  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  rise 
to  that  prodigious  superiority  which  he  possesses. 

The  government  of  the  senses  is  easy  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  intellect;  but  its  government 
most  essential  to  our  welfare  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  In  order  fully  and  thoroughly  to  understand 
all  that  I  have  hitherto  been  saying  of  sense,  and 
of  its  objects  and  uses,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind 
itself,  let  me  conclude  the  introductary  chapter  of 
this  volume  with  a  sketch  of  the  real  character  and 
destinies  of  the  perfect  Christian;  without,  however, 
entering  into  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Church, 
which,  however  holy  and  essential,  are  too  sacred 
for  discussion  in  such  a  work  as  this,  and  from  the 
pen  of  a  layman. 

The  whole  force  and  beauty  of  this  character  (so 
rare  on  earth)  may  be  comprised  in  his  motive. 
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This  motive  is  the  purest  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable — the  motive  of  love.  His  religion  teaches  him 
that  a  being  infinitely  virtuous,  infinitely  powerful,  and 
infinitely  wise,  has  created  him  by  the  unaided  force  of 
his  will,  and  placed  him  in  this  life,  in  order  that,  by 
the  formation  of  a  perfectly  virtuous  character,  he 
might  earn  for  himself  an  eternity  of  ineffable  felicity. 
To  enable  him  to  deserve  this  happiness,  he  has 
given  him  a  will,  perfectly  free  to  choose  between 
good  and  evil,  for  there  could  be  no  merit  in  his 
embracing  virtue,  if  he  had  not  been  free  to  follow 
vice.  This  free  will,  while  it  is  exposed  on  the  one 
side  to  those  temptations  by  which  its  virtue  is  tried 
and  perfected,  is  on  the  other  assisted  by  the  uphold- 
ing power  of  divine  grace.  This  grace  is  a  gift  of 
heaven,  administering  to  man  according  to  his  neces- 
sities, and  its  price  is  earnest  and  presevering  prayer. 
To  try  his  FAITH,  his  HOPE,  and  his  CHARITY,  or  pure 
love  of  God,  the  Creator  suffers  him  to  struggle  here, 
through  the  temptations  of  life,  in  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  his  future  existence,  which 
at  the  same  time  stimulates  him  to  exertion,  and 
increases  the  merit  of  his  fidelity.  Those  three 
great  virtues,  which  beyond  all  others  have  an  imme- 
diate and  exclusive  reference  to  the  Deity,  are  thus 
perfected  amidst  the  temptations  of  doubt,  of  dis- 
trust, and  of  selfishness.  To  assist  him  in  this 
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pursuit  of  virtue,  he  has  also  received  a  mind,  gifted 
with  the  various  faculties  above  enumerated,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  in  their  nature  fallible,  and 
therefore  continually  in  need  of  the  assistance  of 
those  lights  which  are  administered  to  it  by  the 
revealed  law  of  God  and  of  his  Church;  assisted  in 
all  the  minute  and  individual  details  of  conduct  by 
the  light  of  a  conscience  carefully  cherished,  of  that 
inward  truth  which  is  lighted  in  his  bosom,  and  fed 
by  constant  prayer  and  meditation.  This  is  not  the 
sensual  enthusiasm  of  the  fanatic,  nor  the  false  and 
self-formed  conscience  of  the  neglectful  and  tepid 
Christian,  which  sanction  alike  extravagances  that 
contradict  the  law,  and  indulgences  which  fall  short 
of  it.  It  is  a  pure  and  steady  light,  burning  in  the 
soul  of  the  fervent  adorer,  pouring  its  lustre  on  the 
more  obscure  details  of  duty,  and  making  them 
harmonize  with  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of  his 
Church.  It  is  that  clear  and  stainless  light,  which 
the  soul  knows  to  be  true,  which  the  reason  sanc- 
tions, and  the  judgement  approves;  which  the  heart 
is  bound  to  love,  and  the  will  to  obey.  He  has 
likewise  been  endowed  with  affections,  passions,  and 
senses,  capable  of  subjecting  his  virtue  to  the 
severest  tests;  his  PRUDENCE  is  tried  by  passion,  his 
JUSTICE  by  self-interest,  his  FORTITUDE  by  affliction, 
and  his  TEMPERANCE  by  the  allurements  of  sense. 
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And  those  four  cardinal  virtues,  which  have  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  his  self-government  with  respect  to 
things  created,  are  attainable  by  the  same  great  and 
infallible  means  of  prayer  and  unflinching  vigilance. 
There  are  other  virtues  more  directly  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  Christian  towards  his  fellow-man, 
which,  no  less  than  those  before  named,  are  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  his  character,  and  form  part  of 
the  end  of  his  creation.  Knowing  himself  a  created 
being,  and  therefore  necessarily  dependent,  he  makes 
it  his  study  to  learn  his  own  place  in  the  creation : 
to  know  the  illimitable  distance  between  the  Creator 
and  himself;  and  from  this  study,  he  derives  strong 
reasons  for  a  most  profound  HUMILITY.  This  is  not 
that  ostentatious  humility  which  appears  in  a  cring- 
ing and  hypocritical  use  of  self-humiliating  gestures 
and  words  in  our  intercourse  with  others,  but  that 
serene  and  clear-sighted  and  dispassioned  humility 
which  consists  in  a  simple  and  heartfelt  conviction 
of  our  own  helplessness  and  utter  ignorance — a 
virtue  which  is  highly  generous,  since  it  seeks  to 
render  all  its  dignity  to  its  Creator;  clear-sighted, 
since  it  fully  sees  his  infinite  superiority;  and  grate- 
ful, since  it  returns  all  there  from  whence  all  pro- 
ceeded. But  this  essential  virtue  is  subject  to  the 
temptation  of  nature  abounding  in  the  suggestions 
of  a  rebellious  pride,  which  it  is  the  Cloristian's  task 
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to  conquer.  In  like  manner  his  LIBERALITY  is  tried 
by  the  suggestions  of  a  grasping  covetousness;  his 
all-embracing  BROTHERLY  LOVE  by  a  spirit  of  envy, 
equally  a  part  of  his  nature;  his  serene  MEEKNESS  by 
the  instigations  of  an  anger  and  impatience  easily 
aroused ;  his  MODERATION  in  food  by  the  alurements 
of  a:i  appetite  which  is  never  satisfied  with  what  is 
merely  sufficient;  his  PURITY  of  thought  and  con- 
duct by  the  enticements  of  guilty  passion;  and  his 
DEVOTIONAL  VIGILANCE  and  labor  by  the  assaults  of 
indolence.  What  a  toil!  what  an  incessant  exertion 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  active  cultivation  of 
all  these  virtues!  And  yet  even  they  do  not  com- 
plete the  Christian's  character. 

He  is  yet  on  earth,  and  can  only  manifest  his  love 
of  his  Creator,  in  act,  by  a  kind  attention  to  the 
wants  of  his  creatures.  This,  therefore,  forms  an 
essential  portion  of  his  duty,  and  he  takes  upon  him 
to  execute,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  his  power,  all  the 
works  of  mercy  which  he  can  render,  whether  to 
his  spiritual  or  coporeal  nature.  HE  FEEDS  THE 
HUNGRY  AND  THIRSTY.  His  own  food  is  simple  and 
sparing,  and  he  shares  the  superfluity  with  those 
whom  Providence,  for  its  own  secret  purposes,  has 
doomed  to  hunger  and  to  thirst.  HE  CLOTHES  THE 
NAKED.  His  own  attire  is  plain,  though  without 

formality,  and  he  would  deem  it  criminal  to  expend 
21 
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on  unnecessary  ornament  any  portion  of  his  wealth, 
while  there  remained,  within  the  circle  of  his  in- 
fluence, a  single  human  being  unprovided  with  need- 
ful clothing.  HE  HARBORS  TEE  HARBORLESS.  If 
heaven  has  blest  him  with  a  roof  and  resting-place, 
he  never  refuses  to  open  his  door  to  shelter  those 
whom  heaven  has  left  without  a  home  on  earth.  HE 
VISITS  THE  SICK.  Gifted  with  that  best  and  happiest 
of  earthly  blessings,  a  vigorous  health,  he  forgets 
not  those  whom  the  Creator  has  laid  on  the  bed  of 

N. 

suffering,  and  he  affords  them  the  consolation  of  his 
presence  and  of  soothing  words.  HE  REDEEMS  THE 
CAPTIVE.  Himself  enjoying  all  the  happiness  of 
corporeal  freedom,  he  does  all  that  he  can  to  termi- 
nate or  lighten  the  confinement  of  those  whom 
either  the  chance  of  war,  or  commercial  reverses,  or 
the  perpetration  of  crime,  has  left  to  pine  in  durance. 
HE  BURIES  THE  DEAD.  He  renders  to  the  departed, 
with  decent  feeling,  that  last  holy  office  which  is 
administered  to  the  Christian  on  earth;  and  in  which 
he  no  longer  takes  a  part,  as  before,  but  only 
appears  a  cold  and  lifeless  figure,  about  to  pass  away 
from  the  scene  where  his  task  is  ended. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  works  of  mercy  which  the 
Christian  deems  it  necessary  to  administer  to  his 
fellow-men  in  their  corporeal  necessities ;  but  there 
are  some  of  a  still  higher  order,  and  requiring  a  still 
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greater  discretion  and  a  purer  zeal  for  their  dis- 
charge. HE  GIVES  COUNSEL  TO  THE  DOUBTFUL,  wllCn- 

ever,  on  the  authority  of  office,  of  age,  of  friend- 
ship, or  of  natural  connection,  he  may  express  his 
thoughts  with  freedom  to  those  whom  he  sees  waver- 
ing on  a  point  of  duty.  HE  INSTRUCTS  THE  IGNORANT, 
not  in  the  cold  useless  theories  of  scientific  specula- 
tion, but  in  those  solid  principles  of  duty,  the  obser- 
vance of  which  is  to  be  the  price  of  eternal  happi- 
ness. HE  ADMONISHES  SINNERS,  where  their  fault  is 
obvious,  and  where  circumstances  give  him  an 
authority;  but  he  avoids  judging  rashly  upon  the 
motives  of  others,  and  he  bestows  far  more  pains  on 
correcting  evil  in  himself,  than  on  reproving  it  in  his 
neighbor.  HE  BEARS  AFFLICTIONS  PATIENTLY.  JSTot 
only  those  afflictions  which  Providence  sends  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  patience  and  his  confidence,  but 
also  those  self-denials  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
time  and  of  unnecessary  pleasures,  which  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God  and  his  duty  to  his  fellow- 
men  exact  from  him.  For  he  knows  that  it  is  rarely 
mankind  suffer  from  the  self-denial  of  individuals; 
and  that  individual  will  be  always  surest  and  readi- 
est to  do  them  a  service  and  to  make  sacrifices  for 
them,  who  is  careful  to  waste  no  more  of  his  time 
in  pleasure  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  health,  and  for  the  enabling  him,  by 
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moderate  relaxation,  to  return  to  his  labors  with  a 
greater  ardor  and  vigor.  His  own  experience  tells, 
him,  that  all  mere  pleasure  is  of  a  dangerously  ener- 
vating and  seductive  character,  and  that  the  more 
he  continues  gradually  to  unchain  himself  from  the 
enchantments  of  sense,  the  purer  are  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  simpler  his  understanding,  the 
more  spritual  and  independent  of  the  world  are  all 
his  motives  and  his  conduct.  And,  lastly,  he  offers 
up  frequent  and  fervent  PRAYER  for  all  those  objects 
which  the  law  of  God  and  his  Church  prescribe  to 
him.  A  created  being,  he  knows  and  feels  that  he 
is  dependent,  and  by  the  fervor  of  love  and  grati- 
tude he  makes  obedience  .lighter  than  liberty,  or 
rather  transforms  it  into  the  best  and  purest  freedom. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  highest  motive  of  religion;  the 
spotless,  stainless,  unselfish  motive,  the  love  of  the 
Almighty  for  his  own  amiable  sake,  as  the  origin 
and  perfection  of  all  amiability,  which  it  requires 
such  labor  to  attain,  such  care  to  preserve,  and 
which  is  so  inestimably  precious  when  he  has  at- 
tained it.  If  doubt  assails  him  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  his  human  nature  considers  evil  in  the 
world  around,  he  represses  the  unworthy  suggestion 
of  distrust;  he  remembers  God's  goodness  to  himself; 
he  looks  on  the  fair  side  of  creation;  he  considers 
the  fallible  nature  of  his  reason,  the  essential  and 
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incomprehensibilities  which  are  contained  in  the 
minutest  and  most  worthless  objects  which  he  sees; 
he  compares  the  lives  of  the  faithful  with  the  lives 
of  the  godless;  he  calls  to  mind  the  nature  of  per- 
fection itself,  of  which  sinful  man  has  but  a  dim  idea; 
he  remembers  that  virtue  is  the  end  of  man's  exist- 
ence on  earth ;  that  trial  and  suffering  are  necessary 
to  virtue;  that  nothing  is  really  evil  but  sin,  and 
nothing  truly  good  in  the  creation  except  virtue ; 
that  infidelity  in  those  who  have  ever  held  the  true 
faith  is  passion  and  not  reason;  that  doubt  is  not  a 
purely  intellectual  action,  but  has  its  origin  most 
frequently  in  the  temper,  in  spiritual  indolence,  and 
in  lukewarm  feeling;  that  it  depends  much  on  self- 
formed  peculiarities  of  character  in  different  indivi- 
duals; that  many  doubt,  as  the  worldly  religious 
believe,  without  knowing  wherefore;  and  that  the 
least  which  a  Christian  owes  to  his  faith  is  to 
measure  his  doubts  by  it,  and  not  measure  it  by  his 
doubts;  that  all,  beyond  it,  is  uncertainty,  distrac- 
tion, and  vain  and  feeble  struggles  at  inquiry,  which 
the  remaining  efforts  of  merely  natural  virtues  are 
unable  to  restore  to  order;  that  all,  within  it,  is 
peace,  security,  repose,  and  wisdom;  that  the  true 
Christian  alone  feels  no  responsibility  for,  no  dread 
of,  the  erroneousness  of  his  opinions;  that  they  are 

always  more  firmly  convincing  to  his  mind,  and  dear 
21* 
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to  his  heart,  in  proportion  as  death  draws  near,  and 
the  world  and  the  passions  relinquish  their  hold  of 
him;  and  above  all,  feeling  the  obvious  justice  of 
assisting  a  fallible  reason,  by  an  appeal  to  the  in- 
fallible God  that  made  it,  he  prays  with  fervor,  and 
with  that  wise  humility  which  consists  in  a  clear 
knowledge  and  feeling  of  his  own  station  and  neces- 
sities. He  is  heard — light  descends  upon  his  soul — 
and  his  tranquillity  is  re-established.  You  may  judge 
for  yourself  how  much  more  elevated  and  more  pure  a 
motive  of  action  is  this  holy  interchange  of  benefits 
conferred  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  and  of  filial 
love  and  gratitude  on  that  of  the  created,  than  any 
which  the  schools  of  merely  human  morality  have 
ever  established.  And  this  high  and  generous 
motive  is  merely  consonant  to  a  common  idea  of 
justice,  for  it  is  merely  right,  and  no  more,  that  the 
origin  of  all  goodness  and  felicity,  should  be  entitled 
to  our  first  love,  and  that,  for  his  sake,  our  neighbor 
should  be  considered  by  us  in  exactly  the  same  light 
as  ourselves.  The  law  does  not  exact  from  us  that 
we  should  love  him  better,  for  that  would  be  unjust 
and  partial,  as  we  are  equally  the  objects  of  God's 
benevolence.  But  this  extreme  is  so  seldom  com- 
mitted that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Such  is,  briefly  sketched,  the  character  of  the  true 
Christian — that  character  which  is  capable  of  being 
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perfected  in  any  station  of  life,  provided  that  station 
be  chosen  by  him  with  a  reference  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  not  by  passion  or  ambition — for,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  difficulty  indeed  becomes  prodigious. 
On  the  throne,  in  the  legislature,  in  the  court,  in 
the  camp,  in  the  walks  of  commerce,  or  in  the 
shades  of  learned  retirement,  in  the  houses  of  the 
nobly  born,  or  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  experience 
has  taught  men  that  the  Christian  character  may  be 
formed  and  preserved,  that  power  may  be  wielded 
without  pride  or  injustice,  that  wealth  may  be  used 
without  the  love  of  wealth,  that  his  silent  austerities, 
secret  sacrifices  for  others,  and  secret  self-denials 
known  only  to  Heaven  and  to  himself,  may  make  the 
man  of  rank  a  truer  Christian  sufferer  than  the  mur- 
muring child  of  poverty:  that  his  earnest  wishes  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  his  conformity  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  may  render  the  contented  child  of  want  a 
more  truly  charitable  being  than  the  man  of  rank, 
who  endows  numerous  institutions  with  his  riches, 
but  who  wants  the  availing  motive,  the  love  of  God 
above  all  things.  Were  all  the  world  true  Christians, 
no  one  would  be  found  to  complain  of  the  injustice 
}f  Providence;  for  though  there  might  be  external 
differences  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  secret  motives 
and  the  silent  feelings  of  the  sonl  would  make  them 
truly  equal.  The  souls  of  men  would  inhabit  earth, 
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.little 


as  if  moving  in  a  masquerade ;  and  care 
whether,  for  the  short  span  of  life,  they  were  masked 
in  the  bodies  of  peasants  or  of  peers,  provided  that 
their  parts  were  played  correctly. 

And  since,  in  presenting  an  outline  of  this  charac- 
ter, I  have  spoken  of  Christian  humility,  I  wish  more 
minutely  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  for  it  seems  that 
mistaken  notions  upon  it  constitute  a  leading  error 
of  our  day,  more  especially  among  those  persons 
who  indulge  in  free  and  skeptical  opinions. 

The  continual  changes  which  take  place  in  our 
conclusions  (as  we  vainly  name  those  deductions  in 
which  nothing  is  concluded)  on  many  subjects — the 
infinite  degree  of  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  our 
reason  to  arrive  at  a  fixed  opinion,  which  no  new 
experience  can  ever  shake,  the  secret  history  of  the 
errors  and  deceptions  of  our  own  intellect  and  senses, 
the  tossed  and  agitated  state  of  feeling  in  which  the 
soul  remains  after  it  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  skep- 
ticism :  all  these  things  lead  man  to  suspect  that 
Truth  is  to  be  obtained  by  some  other  power  than 
any  from  reason  down  to  sense;  that  it  enters  not  by 
the  Eyes,  nor  by  the  Ears,  nor  by  the  Touch,  nor 
the  Taste,  nor  the  Smell,  nor  by  the  tactics  of  the 
school,  but  that  it  comes  (like  the  yvaQt,  asavrov} 
direct  from  Heaven  ;  that  it  is,  in  its  nature,  a  pure 
and  stainless  quality,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
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slightest  mingling  of  earthly  passions  or  of  earthly 
interest ;  and  to  obtain  which  we  must  reduce  our 
human  and  selfish  nature  almost  to  a  state  of  extinc- 
tion, to  that  state  which  the  sacred  writings  beauti- 
fully and  exactly  liken  to  the  condition  of  "a  little 
child."  Truth  is  in  itself  essentially  simple,  and  an 
entire  simplicity  of  mind  is  necessary  to  know  and  to 
receive  it.  Now,  it  is  a  common  error  among  think- 
ing skeptics  (and  the  names  of  many  talented  writers 
might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  assertion),  to 
mistake  the  nature  of  Christian  humility,  of  that 
natural  awe  and  holy  filial  fear  which  the  Christian 
feels  towards  the  omnipotent  Father,  and  to  regard 
it  as  a  degradation  and  an  injustice  to  our  own 
reason;  and  this  opinion  (to  show  how  loose  are 
sometimes  the  judgments  of  the  infidel)  is  entertained 
not  merely  by  the  atheist,  but  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  To  the  devout  Christian 
it  may  appear  surprising  that  any  person  should 
think  it  a  meanness  to  fear  God ;  but,  suppressing  all 
astonishment,  let  us  see  on  which  side  of  the  question 
reason  herself  will  bestow  her  voice.  That  soul, 
indeed,  will  hardly  be  relieved  from  the  charge  of 
baseness,  whom  the  mere  dread  of  evil  consequences 
to  himself,  the  selfish  fear  of  "  the  bigot's  ready  hell," 
alone  induces  to  come  trembling  to  the  foot  of  God's 
altar,  and  there  to  utter  sentiments  which  neither  his 
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will,  nor  his  judgment,  nor  any  portion  of  his  being 
except  the  passion  of  unreasonable  fear,  admits. 
Christianity,  in  truth,  has  no  need  of  such  cowardly 
proselytes  or  adherents.  She  rejects,  she  spurns  such 
selfish  tremblers  from  her  bosom;  she  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  higher,  nobler,  and  more  generous  mo- 
tives. But  while  the  true  Christian  avoids  this  das- 
tardly feeling  on  the  one  hand  (a  feeling  useful,  in- 
deed, to  arouse  the  long-lost  sinner,  but  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  justify  him),  he  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
careful  not  mistake  his  own  place  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  He  bears  in  mind,  that  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  mere  fear  be  an  unworthy  and  insufficient  mo- 
tive (even  when  belief  is  sincere),  yet,  on  the  other, 
an  unreasonable  pride  is  exceedingly  absurd  and 
ridiculous.  Yanbrugh,  the  immoral  Yanbrugh,  has 
written  one  moral  sentence  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
grossest  comedies  that  have  disgraced  the  literature 
of  England.  It  is  where,  with  inimitable  satire,  he 
makes  Sir  John  Brute  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
loss  of  his  religious  terrors — "Oh,  I  was  a  great 
coward  then.  I  used  to  go  to  church  regularly,  and 
say  my  prayers  morning  and  evening;  but  now  I'm 
free ! "  I  am  afraid  I  misquote  the  exact  words,  but 
it  is  of  little  consequence,  and  in  good  truth,  I  have 
little  curiosity  to  refer  to  the  book.  In  the  world, 
no  character  is  considered  more  truly  comical  than 
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bis,  who  takes  upon  himself  airs  of  superiority  to 
which  he  has  no  pretension.  But  this  error,  when 
taken  into  the  concerns  of  eternity,  acquires  so  pro- 
digious a  magnitude,  and  makes  the  folly  appear  so 
infinite,  that  one  would  die  with  laughing  at  such  a 
character,  if  charity  did  not  rather  make  him  weep. 
And,  moreover,  when  we  consider  the  ingratitude 
which  such  conduct  manifests,  it  rather  moves  our 
horror  and  shocks  our  sense  of  justice.  The  reply 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  when  challenged  to  fight  a  duel, 
might  be  applied  with  some  fitness  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Christian  upon  this  point : — 

"I  fear  not  man,  nor  devil — but  (though  odd) 
I'm  not  ashamed  to  own,  I  fear  my  God." 

For  the  finite  and  created  being  to  defy  the  Infinite 
and  Uncreated,  is  a  folly  which  has  nothing  at  all 
grand  or  admirable  about  it,  but  is  merely  absurd 
and  wonderful.  The  soul  errs  dangerously,  there- 
fore, who  mistakes  that  fear,  which  is  "  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,"  for  a  meanness  which  disgraces  it; 
who  despises  for  baseness  what  is  merely  justice,  and 
rejects  for  a  vice  that  which  is  a  gift  of  a  God,  still 
willing  to  recall  his  rebellious  servant  to  himself:  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  his  obstinacy  will  not 
relieve  him  from  it;  for  though  he  veils  that  fear,  as 
he  delieves,  from  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  and  thus 
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drags  others  to  destruction  after  him,  by  steeling 
himself  to  a  semblance  of  right  motive  in  his  error, 
yet  he  fears  in  secret,  and  the  spiritual  world  from 
which  he  cannot  hide,  deride  and  laugh  at  him. 
Besides,  what  self-sufficiency  in  a  soul  which  has 
once  degraded  itself  by  sin  to  think  any  humiliation 
too  mean  for  its  endurance !  He  was  not  too  grand 
to  commit  sin,  but  he  is  a  great  deal  too  grand  to 
humble  himself  and  acknowledge  it!  That  holy  fear, 
which  is  the  gate  to  holy  love,  appears  to  him  too 
lowly  a  threshold  for  his  fine  and  mighty  soul  to 
pass!  And  he  prefers  his  own  pride  to  the  Chris- 
tian's humility — a  pride,  which  suffers  him  to  grovel 
in  all  the  degradation  of  sensual  enjoyment,  before 
a  humility  which  lifts  him  above  the  earth,  and  spi- 
ritualizes his  nature  even  while  it  continues  wrapt  in 
sensual  matter!  But  so  it  is  with  the  apostate 
unbeliever.  Like  a  bad  surgeon,  he  kills  Christianity 
first  within  his  soul  by  his  own  indolence  and  neglect, 
and  then  he  makes  it  a  subject  for  dissection.  But 
it  is  the  Almighty,  and  not  man,  that  can  convince 
such  reasoners;  and  it  only  shows  how  very  neces- 
sary to  the  perception  of  truth  is  that  preparatory 
state  of  humble  self-examination,  of  abstinence  from 
pride,  and  passion,  and  self-interest,  which  is  before 
recommended.  The  true  Christian  avoids  this  foolish 
and  fatal  error.  He  is  not  too  proud  to  fear  rea- 
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sonably  and  wisely,  and  lie  pities  that  pride  of  the 
revolted  spirit,  which  he  knows  is  blind,  because  it 
over-calculates  its  own  powers;  selfish,  because  it 
seeks  for  itself  an  unreasonable  degree  of  importance ; 
and  ungrateful,  because  it  refuses  homage  to  him 
who  is  its  origin  and  end.  One  thing,  at  least,  would 
appear  to  be  only  reasonable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  infidel,  and  that  is,  that  since  he  is  a  skeptic  only 
— since  he  only  doubts  religion,  he  would  at  least 
refrain  from  assailing,  either  by  word  or  work,  what 
he  admits  may,  after  all,  be  the  truth.  It  is  not  that 
I  think  so  meanly  of  the  truth  as  to  suppose  that 
any  human  argument  can  ever  shake  the  faith  of 
the  fervent  Christian;  but  experience  tells  us  that 
the  lukewarm  and  the  negligent  may  be  led  away  by 
a  straw. 

The  unfortunate  Shelley,  standing  i  an  Italian 
church,  said  to  some  friend — "What  a  divine  reli- 
gion would  be  found  out,  if  charity  were  made  its 
principle  instead  of  faith !"  Indeed  it  is  mournful  to 
see  how  freely  all  those  people  censured  what  they  did 
not  at  all  understand ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  of  their  fanciful  notions,  for  their  writings  and 
lives  remain  to  constitute  their  own  refutation.* 

*  As  a  proof  that  infidelity  is  not  less  liable  to  prejudice 
than  bigotry  itself,  we  might  quote  the  instances  of  Lord 
Byron  (an  infidel  poet,  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  his  errors), 
22 
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However,  I  would  humbly  ask  of  any  who  may  no 
hold  the  same  opinion,  what  is  Christianity  but  a 
religion  of  love  ?  Its  professors,  indeed,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  worldly  and  cold;  but  what  are  its  tenets? 
And  what  would  all  men  be  if  they  were  truly  fervent 
in  its  practice  ?  Is  it  not  all  founded  and  fed  on 
love  ?  No  honest  Christian  can  ever  inflict  wrong 
on  the  affections  of  another,  can  ever  be  untrue  to 
his  social  relations,  for  his  fellow-man  and  himself 
are  blended  by  the  spirit  of  faith  into  one  cause  and 
interest — the  interest  of  the  Creator.  His  whole 
life  is  a  series  of  sacrifices  to  his  God  and  to  his 
neighbor.  Even  his  zeal  against  the  enemies  of  his 
Church  is  not  the  zeal  of  the  fanatic,  which  denoun- 
ces crime  with  much  of  hatred  for  the  offence,  but 


whose  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  was  not  so  "  inti- 
mate "  as  his  biographer,  Mr.  Moore,  supposes.  For  he 
asserts,  in  his  preface  to  "  Cain "  (catching  up  the  idea, 
perhaps,  from  a  loose  recollection  that  Warburton  had  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  subject),  that  the  Old  Testament  contains 
no  reference  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Whereas  it 
abounds  with  them,  not  even  excepting  the  Pentateuch  it- 
self, which  is  the  subject  of  Warburton's  defence.  It  is 
lamentable  to  think  how  far  this  error,  the  offspring  of  in- 
dolence and  vanity,  might  have  influence  him  in  assailing 
and  deriding  religion.  Indeed,  as  to  the  question  of  preju- 
dice (or  that  predilection  in  the  heart  which  arises  from 
passion  and  self-will),  infidels  and  bigots  may,  for  the  most 
part,  go  together. 


:l 
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little  of  piety  or  goodwill  for  the  offender.  His  is 
the  zeal  of  sympathy  and  love.  Looking  up  to 
Heaven  himself  as  the  ruling  aim  of  his  existence, 
he  seeks  to  draw  all  men  thither  along  with  him,  and 
dares  not  cast  off  even  the  most  unworthy.  His 
religion  is  not  merely  of  that  sentimental  and  fanci- 
ful kind  which  expends,  in  vain  and  indiscreet  con- 
troversy, among  his  companions,  that  fervor  which 
ought  to  be  economised  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
the  arduousness  of  practice,  and  which  is  so  little 
capable  of  holding  out  against  external  temptation; 
or  that  spiritual  aridity  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
severest  trial  of  the  devout.  The  stream  of  truth 
flows  through  him  for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow- 
men:  but  he  is  careful  that  it  receives  no  taint  from 
the  mingling  of  his  own  earthly  feelings,  and  he  is 
therefore  reserved  and  discreet  in  his  speech  to  those 
who  are  in  error;  rather  suggesting  the  desire  of 
inquiry  than  presuming  on  his  own  ability  to  satisfy 
it;  never  stooping  to  the  degradation  of  human 
respect  where  duty  calls  on  him  to  declare  his  senti- 
ments; never  obtruding  the  sacred  feeling  of  his 
bosom  where  they  can  only  have  the  effect  of  awak- 
ing the  proud  and  combative  spirit  of  contro- 
versy within  the  breasts  of  others,  and  so  making 
their  errors  a  part  of  their  affections.  He  ques- 
tions even  those  opinions  which  appear  to  him 
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surprisingly  erroneous,  with  an  air  of  modesty  which 
has  something  disarming  in  it,  and  appears  more 
moderate  in  vindication  of ,  the  truth  than  many  are 
in  the  defence  of  error.  He  never  gives  even  the 
proudest  or  most  sensitive  nature  reason  to  feel  that 
the  love  of  conquest,  or  of  opposition,  ever  super- 
sedes that  of  its  advantage;  but,  while  he  shows 
this  diffidence  in  himself  and  real  charity  to  others, 
he  is  never  detected  in  the  guilt  of  mean  compliance 
with  society;  for  error,  in  his  presence,  feels  that  it 
is  not  approved,  and  yet  it  cannot  hate  or  accuse  the 
censurer  of  harshness.  Experience  teaches  him 
how  seldom  it  is  that  men  meet  together  and  argue 
in  society,  with  that  white  and  virgin  spirit  on  which 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  inscribing  the  handwriting  of 
truth,  and  how  great  a  difficulty  even  the  best  inten- 
tioned  persons  feel  in  purifying  their  sentiments  and 
language  from  the  taint  of  self-opinion  and  self-love. 
He  knows  that  change  of  opinion  is  the  fruit  of 
reflection,  of  prayer,  and  of  self-examination,  not  of 
vain  and  disputatious  controversy.  Rigid  in  that 
self-discipline  which  is  so  necessary  to  keep  him  free 
from  the  enervating  influence  of  the  senses,  and 
exact  in  all  the  observances  of  his  religion,  it  is 
seldom  that  he  makes  those  sacred  themes  the  sub- 
ject of  common  conversation,  and  he  shrinks  from 
the  affectation  of  that  peculiar  turn,  of  expression 
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Imitative  of  the  style  of  the  holy  writings,  which  is 
vulgarly  denominated  cant.  He  chooses  his  time 
and  place  for  spiritual  converse,  and  in  mixed  society, 
which  he  uses  sparingly,  rather  indicates,  by  the 
guarded  charity  of  his  language,  the  influence  of  the 
grand  purifying  motive  from  which  all  his  actions 
take  their  rise.  But  there  is  no  such  restraint  laid 
upon  his  practice ;  and,  accordingly,  his  example 
goes  far  beyond  his  speech,  for  he  fearlessly  under- 
takes himself  the  labors  which  he  only  hesitatingly 
recommends  to  others.  Thus,  as  the  tide  of  time 
rushes  by  him,  he  stands,  not  loitering  in  idle  expec- 
tation on  the  brink,  but  watchful  to  dye  it  as  it 
passes  with  the  hue  of  virtue.  Thus  making  his 
actions  set  the  stamp  of  sincerity  upon  his  words; 
thus  severe  to  himself,  and  compassionate  to  others; 
thus  true  to  their  Creator,  and  kind  to  his  fellow- 
being,  his  life  resembles  a  beautiful  image,  pointing 
to  the  skies  while  it  smiles  upon  the  earth;  a  flame 
shooting  to  heaven,  but  giving  light  and  warmth  to 
man. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

21  S  t  D  r  2   of   $  s  s  *  I)  *• 

AFTER  the  gate  of  Eden  was  closed  upon  the 
exiled  parents  of  mankind,  the  maiden  Psyche,*  still 
drooping  with  penitence  for  her  fault,  still  bathed  in 
tears  of  filial  sorrow,  and  pining  for  some  means  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  her  offended  bene- 
factor, passed  into  a  valley  of  the  east,  inferior  in- 
deed in  loveliness  to  the  Paradise  which  she  had  for- 
feited, but  still  lovely  and  blooming  beyond  all  that 
our  cold  imagination  can  conceive  of  that  Paradise 
itself. 

The  sorrowing  maiden  was  astonished  at  the 
change  which  she  felt  in  her  nature.  Passions,  which, 
during  her  days  of  innocence  and  favor,  remained 
almost  concealed  from  her  own  knowledge  within  her 
bosom,  or  only  awoke  in  gentle  impulses  to  give  a 
zest  and  force  to  her  enjoyments,  now  startled  her  by 
the  strange  and  unruly  violence  with  which  they 
rebelled  against  her  government.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  participated  in  that  spirit  which  estranged  from 
*  The  Soul. 
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her  dominion  the  creatures  of  the  air  and  forest, 
from  the  moment  she  lost  the  favor  of  her  Maker. 
The  creation  around,  which  in  her  earlier  years  had 
presented  only  objects  calculated  to  afford  her  inno- 
cent delight,  now  wore  an  altered  look.  Sin  and 
temptation  seemed  to  mingle  with  all  its  beauties; 
and  she  trembled  as  she  ventured  on  the  paths  of 
the  yet  untrodden  valley,  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
care  and  insecurity. 

The  Almighty,  by  whom  she  was  led  into  that 
delightful  region,  informed  her  that  nothing  of  all 
she  now  beheld  could  afford  a  lasting  happiness  to 
her  spirit.  From  him  she  had  proceeded,  as  the 
stream  from  the  mountain  top,  and  like  that  stream 
she  could  never  know  repose  until  she  had  reached 
the  level  of  her  origin,  the  bosom  of  that  kind  being 
from  whom  she  derived  her  life.  In  order  to  prevent 
her  fixing  her  affections  on  any  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful objects  which  she  beheld  around  her,  and  so  for- 
getting her  real  destiny,  the  Almighty  had  made  all 
things  changeable  within  her  view.  Spring  faded 
into  summer;  summer  into  autumn;  autumn  into 
winter;  day  into  night.  The  flowers,  as  soon  as  she 
plucked  and  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  faded  and 
died;  nothing  was  permanent,  nothing  fixed  or  last- 
ing ;  the  waters  flowed,  the  winds  passed  on,  the 
stars -rose  and  set;  all  things  seemed  created  for  her 
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enjoyment,  and  yet  none  were  half  so  long-lived  as 
the  affections  of  the  maiden.  The  Almighty,  who 
knew  the  secret  principle  of  her  nature,  which  tended, 
with  an  invisible  longing,  towards  himself,  beheld 
and  pitied  the  efforts  which  she  made  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute in  her  exile,  on  which  the  desires  of  her  heart 
might  dwell  with  satisfaction. 

He  told  her  that  there  was  one  way,  and  only  one, 
by  which  she  might  attain  the  perfect  happiness  for 
which  she  pined,  and  pointed  to  a  mount  on  which 
the  beams  of  the  evening  sun  fell,  far  in  the  distance. 
There  he  said,  she  would  learn  the  course  of  which 
he  spoke. 

To  aid  her  in  her  journey  thither  many  councillors 
and  friends  were  given  her;  for  Psyche,  in  her 
earthly  condition,  was  a  feeble  creature,  incapable 
of  forming  any  design,  and  only  possessing  a  free 
will  to  choose  between  the  good  and  evil  proposals 
which  were  made  by  her  own  ministers. 

The  duties  of  her  attendants  were  various.  The 
five  Senses  were  appointed  to  give  her  intelligence 
of  all  that  passed  in  the  creation  around  her.  Taste 
warned  her  against  the  use  of  those  fruits  which 
might  be  pernicious  to  her  health,  and  directed  her 
to  the  choice  of  others,  from  which  she  received 
delicate  gratification,  and  an  unfailing  store  of 
strength  and  vigor.  Smell  conducted  her  to  those 
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pleasant  vales  which  were  filled  with  the  purest  airs} 
and  most  ambrosial  fragrance;  and  cautioned  her  to 
avoid  the  unwholesome  vapors  that  were  engendered 
in  the  marshes  and  on  the  shores  of  the  standing 
lake.  Hearing  supplied  her  with  intelligence  of  all 
the  sounds  that  creation  sent  forth,  from  the  light 
whisper  of  the  wind  that  shook  her  bower  and  dis- 
turbed her  morning  slumbers,  to  the  awful  pealing 
of  the  thunder-cloud,  which  was  heard  from  the  one 
heaven  to  the  other;  and  which  Psyche  attended 
with  a  deep  reverence,  and  since  her  banishment 
with  fear.  To  Sight  was  assigned  the  duty  of  pre- 
senting, for  the  admiration  and  instruction  of  the 
maiden,  all  the  beautiful  shapes  and  hues  which  were 
comprised  in  the  young  creation;  while  Feeling  re- 
mained close  to  the  side  of  his  mistress,  and  though 
more  limited  in  the  extent  of  his  occupations  than 
the  two  last-mentioned,  yet,  by  the  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  his  intelligence,  not  only  added  to  her 
information,  but  was  frequently  employed  in  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  those 
Senses. 

The  ideas,  however,  which  they  communicated  to 
her  were  as  fugitive  and  short-lived  as  they  were 
lively  and  exciting.  To  enable  her  to  retain  them 
for  the  uses  of  her  journey  through  the  world,  the 
matron,  Memory,  was  directed  to  attend  her  steps> 
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and  to  treasure  up  all  the  intelligence  which  Psyche 
desired  should  not  be  lost.  Memory  was,  however, 
not  very  judicious  in  her  choice,  and  wholly  incapable 
of  applying  the  hoarded  information  which  she  pos- 
sessed, to  any  advantage.  She  was,  moreover,  com- 
pliant and  parasitical  in  her  disposition  ;  and  in 
making  her  selections  from  the  quantities  of  informa- 
tion communicated  to  her  by  the  Senses,  she  was 
always  careful  to  observe  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
mood  of  Psyche  at  the  moment.  The  consequence 
was,  that  her  store-house  was  often  cumbered  with 
such  a  stock  of  useless  material,  that  it  might  as  well 
have  been  left  empty.  And  even  when  furnished 
with  ideas  of  a  higher  class,  the  little  skill  evinced 
in  their  arrangement  scarcely  rendered  them  of  any 
real  benefit  to  her  mistress. 

Her  deficiencies  in  this  respect  were  compensated 
by  the  abilities  of  her  two  children,  Judgment  and 
Imagination.  While  the  talents  of  those  highly 
gifted  ministers  excited  the  admiration  of  the  uni- 
verse, their  counsils  enabled  Psyche  again  to  exercise 
a  sovereign  authority  over  all  creatures;  and  made 
the  feeble  maiden  the  terror,  at  once,  and  the  wonder 
of  the  world  in  which  she  dwelt. 

Born  of  the  same  parent,  and  equally  excellent  in 
those  natural  qualities  for  which  they  were  esteemed, 
the  characters  of  the  two  were  yet  widely  different. 
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Imagination,  the  elder  born,  was  a  wild  and  way- 
ward nymph,  as  imprudent  in  her  conduct,  and  in- 
cautious in  her  suggestions,  as  she  was  brilliant  in 
wit  and  boundless  in  invention.  It  was,  at  the  same 
time,  her  duty  and  delight  to  represent,  under  a 
multitude  of  new  combinations,  the  ideas  which  the 
Senses  presented,  and  which  her  parent  preserved; 
to  draw  inferences  from,  and  found  conjectures  upon 
these,  sometimes  of  the  most  wild  and  whimsical,  and 
sometimes  of  the  most  sublime  and  admirable  nature. 
Judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dull  at  forming 
schemes  of  conduct,  and  incapable  of  doing  more 
then  rejecting  or  recommending  the  various  specula- 
tions which  were  submitted  by  his  sister  for  the 
adoption  of  Psyche;  but  in  this  his  sagacity  was  so 
unerring,  that,  of  the  two,  his  assistance  was  the 
more  essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their 
mistress.  Her  heart,  indeed,  leaned  toward  the 
former,  whose  dazzling,  though  illusive,  talents  had 
more  of  attraction  in  them  than  the  cold  severity 
which  distinguished  the  counsils  of  Judgment ;  and 
it  was  not  without  pain  that  she  saw  herself  obliged 
to  dismiss,  as  vain  and  idle,  a  thousand  beautiful  and 
finely  wrought  schemes,  which  Imagination  proposed, 
and  which  Judgement  condemned.  The  former 
dreaded  the  rigor  of  her  brother;  and  it  was  only  in 
those  moments  when  he  slumbered,  or  was  absent, 
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that  she  ventured  to  entertain  Psyche  with  her  se- 
ductive and  alluring  projects  of  enjoyment.  In  thus 
shunning  his  society,  however,  she  acted  against  her 
own  interest,  for  it  was  remarked,  that  her  genius 
never  shone  more  brightly  than  when  it  was  chas- 
tened by  the  restraint  which  his  presence  imposed 
upon  her.  Far  from  imitating  his  sister,  Judgment 
who  was  conscious  of  his  own  defeat,  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  her  assistance,  took  every  opportunity  of 
courting  her  friendship,  and  acquiring  her  esteem. 

The  first  grey  shimmering  of  a  summer-day  dawn 
had  whitened  the  edges  of  the  clouds  that  overhung 
the  bower  of  Psyche  ;  the  first  fresh  breeze  had 
cleared  and  curled  the  surface  of  the  lake;  the  ear- 
liest bird  had  sounded  his  small  trumpet  in  the  skies ; 
the  first  ambrosial  sigh  was  breathed  from  the  bosom 
of  the  opening  rose,  when  Psyche  summoning  her 
ministers  around  her,  complained  of  her  present  un- 
satisfied condition,  and  called  on  them  to  devise  some 
means  of  filling  up  that  void  which  she  felt  in  her 
affections. 

A  long  and  boisterous  debate  ensued.  The  Senses, 
who  were  heard  first,  all  assured  her,  that  on  their 
own  indulgence  depended  that  felicity  for  which  she 
longed.  Sight  pointed  to  the  rising  sun  and  to  the 
gorgeous  landscape  which  was  now  fully  revealed  in 
the  splendor  of  his  golden  light,  and  bade  her  never 
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• 

look  for  happiness  if  scenes  like  that  could  not 
bestow  it;  but  even  while  he  spoke,  a  cloud  obscured 
the  prospect,  and  Judgment  whispered,  with  a  smile, 
that  although  pleasures  like  these  might  serve  to 
increase  her  gratitude,  they  were  far  too  transient  to 
satisfy  her  thirst  for,  and  her  capability  of,  enjoy- 
ment. Hearing  directed  her  attention  to  the  melody 
of  the  morning  bird,  but  he  too  ceased  his  song,  and 
silence  confounded  the  promiser.  Feeling  advised 
her  to  keep  close  to  her  bower,  to  choose  the  softest 
roses  for  her  pillow,  and  to  avoid  the  pains  of  exer- 
tion and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Smell 
offered  his  sweetest  odors;  and  Taste,  a  bloated  and 
voluptuous  sense,  advised  her  to  seek  in  gluttony  the 
happiness  to  which  she  was  destined.  But  Psyche, 
though  she  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  the  ser- 
vices of  each,  was  yet  constrained  to  admit,  that, 
whether  singly  or  united,  they  were  wholly  unable  to 
confer  upon  her  all  the  felicity  which  she  felt  herself 
capable  of  enjoying.  "You,"  said  she  to  Feeling, 
"  who  counsel  me  to  be  content  with  consulting  my 
ease;  you,  likewise,  who  would  have  me  feed  for 
ever  on  scented  airs;  and  you,  who  think  that  I 
could  be  content  with  perpetual  gorging,  are  all 
alike  mistaken.  My  constitution  and  my  destiny  are 
not  like  those  of  your  disciples,  the  sloth,  the  came- 

leon,  and  the  cormorant ;  I  feel  within  me  a  myste- 
23 
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rious  longing  which  cannot  be  gratified  by  aught 
that  earth  has  yet  presented  to  my  view,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Almighty  has  not  implanted  that 
desire  within  my  heart  without  a  motive." 

Here  she  looked  toward  Judgment,  who  merely 
afforded  her  a  calm  consent.  But  Psyche,  languish- 
ing for  some  more  inventive  counsellor,  waved  her 
hand  to  Imagination,  who  had  been  awaiting  with 
impatience  the  summons  of  her  mistress,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  her  preceding  disquisition. 

The  bright-eyed  enthusiast  sprung  from  her  seat 
of  roses  at  the  signal,  and  shook,  as  she  hurried 
through  the  group,  her  airy  robes,  which  were  dyed 
with  colors  more  bright  than  those  which  glitter  on 
the  scales  of  an  expiring  dolphin. 

She  fascinated  the  ears  of  all  the  circle  with  the 
splendor  and  richness  of  her  promises.  None  of  those 
who  had  yet  spoken,  she  said,  were  in  error  in  sup- 
posing their  own  services  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  Psyche.  Their  only  mistake  was  in  believing  that 
it  was  by  the  indulgence  of  one  or  more  in  pre- 
ference, and  not  of  all  together,  that  felicity  could 
be  obtained.  The  Senses,  she  said,  should,  undoubt- 
edly, be  made  the  chief  instruments  of  her  pleasure, 
but  then  it  was  not  by  exercising  them  on  any  of 
those  objects  which  she  now  beheld  around  them, 
that  Psyche  could  hope  to  receive  all  that  exquisite 
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gratification  which  they  were  capable  of  affording. 
She  would  lead  them  into  scenes  of  light  and  abun- 
dance, where  Sight  might  gaze  for  ever  on  objects 
of  such  surpassing  loveliness,  that  he  would  feel  no 
longer  the  thirst  for  novelty  with  which  he  was  here 
tormented;  where  Hearing  would  be  rapt  into  per- 
petual ecstasies  by  airy  melodies  and  sounds  which 
yet  had  never  mingled  with  his  dreams;  where  Smell 
might  inhale  a  continual  succession  of  odors,  each 
one  of  which  would  fill  him  with  happiness  even  to 
fainting;  where  banquets  of  an  unknown  piquancy 
and  sweetness  would  for  ever  stimulate,  and  yet  for 
ever  gratify  the  voluptuous  appetite  of  Taste  ;  and 
where  Feeling  might  repose  for  ever  on  couches 
more  soft  than  cygnets'  down,  with  the  freshest  and 
gentlest  of  the  ocean  winds  to  cool  his  pillow,  and 
allay  the  burning  of  his  blood  in  summer  noons. 

Judgment,  too,  she  said,  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  this  new  world,  to  which  she  would  conduct  them. 
The  wonders  of  science  should  be  disclosed  to  him. 
He  should  penetrate  by  her  assistance  into  the 
centre  of  things,  and  ascend  beyond  the  stars  them- 
selves. By  her  aid  he  should  withdraw  the  curtain 
which  Nature  had  thrown  over  the  noblest  of  her 
works,  and  look  with  a  steady  eye  into  the  secrets 
of  the  divine  wisdom.  All  the  distinctions  of  life, 
intellect,  and  organization,  from  the  solid  and  sense- 
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less  marble  up  to  the  gifted  and  intellectual  lord 
of  the  creation  himself,  should  be  made  plain  and 
palpable  to  his  understanding. 

It  was  therefore  folly,  she  said,  to  suppose  that 
because  Psyche  beheld  not  around  her  the  present 
means  of  happiness,  she  could  not  hope  to  find  them 
in  the  vast  and  varied  kingdoms  which  the  world 
presented  for  her  investigation.  "If  you  find  not 
happiness  in  this  valley,"  she  continued,  "  wander 
to  the  next;  and  if  it  be  not  there,  you  will  yet  find 
countless  regions  to  explore  beyond  the  blue  and 
azure  hills  that  bank  in  the  landscapes  all  around 
you.  Nay,  though  you  should  have  exhausted  all 
the  regions  of  this  earth,  and  find  your  search  still 
fruitless,  I  will  weave  you  wings  to  try  a  flight  be- 
yond them.  Science  shall  enable  you  to  descend  in 
safety  into  the  bosom  of  the  caverned  deep,  which  I 
have  often  painted  to  you,  radiant  with  hidden 
splendors,  beautiful  with  gorgeous  palaces,  and 
blooming  with  everlasting  verdure.  If  happiness 
abide  not  there,  I  will  teach  you  to  burrow  like  the 
coney  into  the  dark  and  gloomy  earth  on  which  we 
tread,  and  deep  beneath  whose  surface  the  diamond, 
the  light  of  the  mine,  lies  buried.  What  new  delights, 
what  gorgeous  spectacles  must  heaven  have  treasured 
within  that  world,  the  very  surface  of  which  seems 
so  replete  with  joy  and  beauty!  How  rich  must 
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be  the  interior  of  that  mighty  palace,  the  outside  of 
which  has  been  embellished  with  so  much  grace  and 
majesty !  Yet  if  the  abode  of  happiness  should  not 
be  found  within,  I  will  teach  you  to  ascend  the  car 
of  science,  and  search  out  her  track  amongst  the 
stars.  Look  up  into  the  space  above  you!  From 
world  to  world  of  all  those  luminous  spheres  which 
you  now  behold,  fading  and  sinking  in  the  west,  we 
will  yet  learn  to  travel  by  the  help  of  wings,  which, 
from  the  native  and  unaided  force  of  mine  own  in- 
vention, I  shall  devise;  and  our  way  from  planet  to 
planet  shall  in  after-times  become  as  plain  and  easy 
as  the  path  between  this  bower  and  yonder  fountain. 
And  who  shall  say  that  happiness  may  not  be  found 
amid  that  infinitude  of  novelties  and  wonders  which 
the  universe  shall  offer  to  our  view ! " 

A  general  murmur  of  applause  succeeded  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  Judgment  could  obtain  a  hearing  in  his 
turn.  Psyche,  with  a  half-consenting  smile,  had 
extended  her  hand  to  the  enchanting  orator,  when 
she  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  her  more  rigid 
counselor. 

He  began,  with  his  accustomed  skill  and  wisdom, 
by  shaking  the  faith  of  Pysche  in  the  veracity  of 
her  favorite.  "  Why  should  you  be  deceived  by 

her?"  said  he:  "  remember  you  not,  Pysche,  a  few 
23* 
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mornings  since,  when  you  sat  by  the  fountain,  and 
suddenly  heard  a  thunder-cloud  burst  above  your 
head?  How  imagination  magnified  the  danger! 
What  falsehoods  she  told  you  of  the  ruin  which 
must  follow  the  rending*  of  the  dark  womb  of  the 
lightnings!  She  affirmed  that  death  was  inevitable 
— that  no  possibility  of  escape  remained;  and,  not 
contented  with  thus  exciting  your  fears  to  a  most 
unreasonable  degree,  she  proceeded  with  a  wanton 
cruelty  to  paint  the  horrors  of  that  death  which 
menaced  you,  with  an  exaggerating  pencil.  On  the 
contrary,  what  was  the  counsel  that  I  gave  you  ?  I 
bade  you  to  observe  that  in  the  space  over  which 
the  cloud  scattered  his  lightnings  there  were  millions 
of  objects,  no  more  than  one  of  which,  it  was  pro- 
bable, would  be  struck  by  a  single  flash,  and  how 
improbable  it  was  arguing  even  from  the  usual 
chances  of  nature,  that  you  should  be  that  one. 
Why  should  you  tremble,  I  said,  at  being  placed  in 
a  situation  where  only  one  chance  in  a  million  was 
against  you  ?  And  even  admitting  that  the  danger 
was  more  evident,  I  bade  you  reflect  that  your  life 
was  never  meant  by  Him  who  gave  it  to  be  left 
to  the  uncertain  mercy  of  the  elements ;  that 
the  same  Providence  ruled  over  the  storm  and  the 
calm,  and  that  he  could  as  easily  strike  you  sense- 
less on  your  couch  of  summer  roses,  as  in  the  midst 
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of  the  convulsions  that  were  then  agitating  the 
frame  of  nature.  It  was  but  that  morning  you  had 
found  a  scorpion  on  your  pillow,  and  you  knew  not, 
I  said,  a  tenth  of  the  instances  in  which  a  similar 
Providence  had  preserved  you  from  an  unseen  danger. 
You  remember  how  instantly  you  laid  aside  those 
terrors,  and  declared  that  you  would  never  again 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Imagination  when 
danger  assailed  your  person.  I  now  tell  you  that 
her  promises  of  pleasure  are  as  false  and  delusive 
as  were  her  bodements  of  fear.  I  caution  you  to 
avoid  her  suggestions  when  she  comes,  as  now, 
arrayed  in  smiles  and  splendor,  no  less  carefully  than 
when,  confused  and  agitated  by  vain  alarms,  she 
rushes  upon  you,  and  darkens  your  understanding 
with  a  causeless  gloom.  She  talks  of  conducting 
you  to  happiness  through  the  gate  of  knowledge  ! 
She! — Behold  that  worm  that  crawls  at  your  feet! 
Let  her,  before  she  carries  you  to  other  spheres,  ex- 
plain a  little  that  is  enigmatical  in  this.  Let  her 
declare  the  hidden  principle  of  action  which  enables 
that  small  creature  to  perform  its  little  journey 
along  the  sod.  There  is  a  subject  for  her  skill, 
oerfectly  within  her  observation,  wholly  unconnected 
with  other  known  causes  and  existences;  let  her 
exercise  there  her  analytical  genius,  and  declare  the 
result  of  her  conjectures." 
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He  paused ;  while  they  all  turned  their  attention 
to  his  opponent.  She  looked  somewhat  confused 
and  hesitating,  but  felt  it  impossible  to  decline  the 
task  which  had  been  proposed  to  her.  Numberless 
were  the  efforts  which  she  had  made  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  She  spoke  of  accidental  motion;  but 
they  all  declared  their  inability  to  find  anything  more 
in  this  than  a  form  of  words;  for  accidental  motion, 
in  matter,  without  an  impelling  cause,  was,  to  their 
notions,  impossible.  She  then  spoke  of  electricity; 
but  they  shook  their  heads.  They  asked  what  this 
fluid  was,  and  she  could  not  tell  them.  She  spoke  of 
gravitation,  and  they  seemed  to  have  caught  a  light, 
but  discovered  soon  after  that  she  had  led  them  but 
from  one  dilemma  to  another;  for  this,  at  most,  was 
but  a  step  toward  the  cause,  and  still  far  from  the 
original  cause  itself.  It  was  but  giving  them  a  law 
where  they  wanted  a  legislator — a  law,  too,  which, 
many  said,  was  falsified  by  those  maniacs  of  the 
celestial  system,  the  comets.  She  was  asked  to  point 
out  the  self-existing  power  from  which  those  effects 
proceeded,  and  she  replied  that  she  would  think 
upon  the  matter.  It  was  possible,  she  said,  they 
should  find  it  out  as  they  went  along. 

"  Behold,"  said  Judgment,  "the  faint  and  shadowy 
resemblances  of  truth  which  shall  occupy  the  leisure 
and  swell  the  vanity  of  men  for  thousands  of  ages 
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yet  unnumbered!  Will  you  remember,  Psyche,  that 
your  existence  has  a  date,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
prolonged;  and  even  supposing  (what  is  not  to  be 
supposed)  that  Imagination  might  accomplish  a 
thousandth  part  of  that  to  which  she  has  pledged 
herself,  and  that  you  might  yet  be  following  the 
track  of  Happiness  among  the  stars,  consider  that 
death  must  find  you  long  before  your  search  shall  be 
half  accomplished,  and  your  lot  will  be  to  sleep  in 
ignorance  and  wake  in  fire.  Be  guided  by  my  words, 
and  cling  to  the  merciful  promise  of  your  Creator,  as 
your  only  certain  hope.  Believe  me  when  I  say,  that 
even  if  that  Almighty  Being  were  to  create  a  uni- 
verse still  fairer  and  more  exquisite  than  any  which 
Imagination  can  picture  to  your  view,  you  would  be 
as  far  from  perfect  happiness  as  you  are  at  present; 
nor  can  you  hope  to  enjoy  it,  until  you  are  restored 
to  the  presence  and  the  favor  of  Him,  from  whom 
your  spirit  was  derived.  This  you  may  do  by  pleas- 
ing Him;  and  you  can  please  Him  by  doing  His 
will,  without  either  burrowing  to  the  centre,  diving 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  ascending  to  the 
spheres.  Observe  the  simple  rules  which  he  has  pro- 
posed for  your  government;  confine  Imagination  and 
the  Senses  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  given  you ; 
suffer  them  not,  from  servants,  to  elevate  themselves 
into  the  dignity  of  rulers.  Let  Virtue  first,  and 
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Knowledge  after,  be  your  line  of  conduct.  Cling 
with  a  trusting  affection  to  the  promises  of  your 
Maker,  and  you  are  safe;  forsake  them,  and  you 
perish.  Until  you  have  learned  all,  be  as  if  you 
had  learned  nothing — simple,  humble,  faithful,  and 
obedient." 

This  speech  occasioned  a  general  and  vehement 
expression  of  discontent.  Psyche,  however,  who  felt 
the  truth  of  his  arguments,  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
regain  her  place  by  his  side,  but  the  Senses,  who  had 
crept  between  them,  forced  her  to  a  distance.  Imag- 
ination, watching  her  moment,  flung  a  golden  net 
around  the  maiden,  and  spreading  her  wings,  soared 
upward  into  the  region  of  the  winds,  while  Judg- 
ment stood,  forlorn  and  neglected,  by  the  forsaken 
bower. 

Forgetful  of  her  high  descent,  forgetful  of  her 
glorious  hopes,  and  wholly  governed  by  the  counsels 
of  her  changeful  ministers,  Psyche  now  wandered 
long  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  deluded  by  the 
vain  promises  of  her  guide,  and  sick  and  weary  of 
the  quicksilver  chase  into  which  she  had  been 
cheated.  Imagination  fulfilled  indeed  a  portion  of 
her  promises;  by  the  aid  of  her  daughter,  Science 
she  taught  the  piercing  inquirer  to  burrow  a  few  feet 
into  the  earth,  to  explore  the  shallows  of  the  ocean, 
and  even  to  venture  a  few  hours'  journey  into  the 
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clouds.  But  every  experiment  only  taught  Psyche 
to  attach  a  greater  weight  than  ever  to  the  words 
of  her  forsaken  counselor,  and  to  render  her  more 
heart-sick  of  her  idle  toil. 

The  Senses,  too,  deceived  her.  Their  own  power 
of  enjoyment  was  exhausted  long  before  the  supplies 
which  Nature  offered  for  their  gratification  could  be 
appropriated,  and  all  their  efforts,  instead  of  procur- 
ing happiness,  ended  in  satiety  and  repletion. 

As  they  passed  over  the  kingdoms,  they  scattered 
the  seeds  of  evil  and  of  good  on  all  with  an  indiscri- 
minating  hand.  Causeless  wars,  ambitions,  jealousies, 
unreal  injuries,  suspected  enmities,  unjust  judgments, 
superstitions,  and  infidelities,  sprung  up  beneath  them 
into  a  rank  and  teeming  harvest.  Psyche  beheld  the 
evil  she  had  occasioned,  and  remorse  began  to 
trouble  her  quiet.  She  saw  that  by  the  abuse  of  her 
own  free  will,  she  had  changed  into  evil  the  good  of 
the  creation,  and  reversed  the  designs  of  the  bene- 
ficient  Founder  of  the  universe.  He  had  placed  in 
her  hands  the  power  of  good,  and  the  power  of  evil, 
and  had  urged  her  by  counsels  and  by  menaces  to 
the  use  of  the  former,  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
'atter,  and  she  had  wantonly  made  her  election  con- 
trary. Oppressed  by  the  pangs  of  self-reproach,  and 
by  the  gloomy  fears  that  began  to  settle  on  her 
spirit,  she  turned  for  consolation  to  her  over-indulged 
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favorite;  but  the  ingrate,  Imagination,  far  from  sooth- 
ing her  terrors,  now  used  all  her  efforts  to  magnify 
the  horror  of  that  retributive  judgment  which  she 
dreaded.  She  represented  to  her,  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  the  anger  of  her  Maker,  the  magnitude  of 
his  power,  the  strictness  of  his  justice,  the  eternal 
agony  of  that  separation  from  Him  which  was 
doomed  to  be  made  the  chief  occasion  of  her  punish- 
ment. She  bade  Psyche  think  upon  the  hour  of  her 
death,  and  summoned  up  to  her  contemplation  the 
terrific  circumstances  of  that  fearful  change — the 
vain  regrets,  the  altered  opinions,  the  frightful  fore- 
bodings, the  rejected  and  useless  prayers,  the  convul- 
sive struggles,  the  shiverings,  the  livid  paleness,  the 
clasped  and  damp  and  trembling  hands,  the  death- 
rattle,  and  the  final  darkness.  She  even  hurried  her 
on  to  scenes  beyond  the  grave.  She  caused  the 
trumpet  of  the  angel  of  doom  to  sound  in  her  ears, 
and  terrified  her  with  a  vision  of  the  judgment-seat, 
and  with  the  words  of  her  condemnation.  The  irre- 
vocable sentence  was  pronounced  over  her,  and 
Imagination  now  hurried  downward  to  the  scene  of 
her  eternal  torment.  Howlings  and  blasphemy, 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  sounded  in  her  hear- 
ing. Darkness  and  suffocating  flames,  rivers  of  fire 
rolling  their  unconsuming  billows  over  millions  of 
guilty  souls  who  were  sentenced  to  a  punishment  as 
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infinite  as  the  consequences  of  their  guilt,  and  as 
eternal  as  that  guilt  would  have  been,  had  the 
Divine  Justice  permitted  them  to  perpetuate  their 
existence  on  earth ;  these,  and  other  horrors  too 
dreadful  for  description,  were  exhibited  to  her  af- 
frighted gaze ;  and  Imagination,  to  complete  the  tor- 
ture of  her  victim,  represented  to  her  the  semblance 
of  her  own  figure,  suspended  over  the  abyss  of  fire 
by  a  single  hair  of  her  head.  But  at  this  sight  the 
maiden  broke  with  a  shriek  from  the  arms  of  her 
tormentor,  and  refused  to  listen  to  her  voice  again. 
Thus  is  it  that  Imagination  first  seduces  the  soul  to 
crime,  and  then  becomes  herself  the  forestaller  of 
justice. 

While  she  deplored  the  absence  of  her  lost  ad- 
viser, Psyche  beheld,  with  a  sudden  rapture  of 
delight,  a  figure  resembling  his,  seated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  grotto  close  to  her  side.  The  walls  of 
the  apartment  were  covered  with  various  scientific 
devices,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  instruments 
of  art,  and  heavy  volumes  heaped  one  over  the  other 
— some  lying  open,  and  marked  with  many  marginal 
comments.  Psyche  approached,  and  became  still 
more  convinced  that  she  had  recovered  her  ancient 
friend.  The  similitude  in  costume  and  demeanor  was 
exact,  but  to  the  eyes  of  the  maiden  his  features 

seemed  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
24 
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His  lip  was  curled  with  an  expression  of  pride 
and  self-sufficiency,  which  was  very  unlike  that 
gentle  and  submissive  modesty  by  which  the  unbend- 
ing firmness  of  his  look  and  bearing  was  formerly 
qualified.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  conscious  of  her 
presence,  but  was  rapt  in  an  earnest  and  strenuous 
endeavor  to  look  into  the  heart  of  a  limestone  rock. 
Psyche  was  surprised  to  see  her  wise  old  counselor 
employed  in  so  hopeless  an  undertaking. 

Fearful,  however,  of  committing  some  error,  the 
maiden  addressed  him  as  a  stranger,  and  naming  the 
hill  to  which  she  desired  to  direct  her  long  wander- 
ing steps,  requested  to  be  informed  by  what  means 
she  might  recover  her  path.  He  asked  her  in  the 
first  place  the  motive  of  her  journey,  and  being  in- 
formed that  she  hoped  to  find  there  the  means  of 
attaining  perfect  happiness,  he  raised  his  head  with 
an  appearance  of  some  interest. 

"If  you  choose,"  said  he,  "to  observe  the  vulgar 
road  which  is  trodden  by  the  rabble  of  the  earth, 
you  will  find  it  at  a  little  distance  on  the  right ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  avoid  the  contact  of  those  mean 
spirits,  I  will  invent  a  machine  by  which  we  will 
travel  thither  together,  at  a  rate  surpassing  that  of 
the  winds  themselves." 

Psyche  said  her  only  desire  was  to  reach  that  spot 
by  whatever  means  he  could  devise.  She  had  been 
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long  tormented,  she  confessed,  by  her  vain  efforts  to 
obtain  felicity,  and  had  satisfied  herself  that  it  was 
not  to  be  found  by  her  unassisted  exertions. 

"Your  exertions,"  replied  the  stranger,  "were 
misapplied.  Happiness  lies  not  in  the  east  nor  in 
the  west.  It  consists  in  being  contented  with  the 
state  of  circumstances  around  you.  Always  compare 
your  lot  with  what  it  might  be  if  rendered  worse, 
and  you  will  find  a  consolation.  If  you  lose  fortune, 
fame,  and  friends,  content  yourself  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  vigor;  if  healthful,  be  satisfied 
with  the  bliss  of  gazing  on  the  fair  light  that  is  shin- 
ing down  upon  you,  and  listening  to  the  sounds 
which  creation  utters;  if  your  senses  fail,  consider 
there  is  yet  a  perpetual  enjoyment  in  the  very  act  of 
inhaling  the  fresh  and  wholesome  air;  and  when  that 
too  is  gone,  there  are  rest  and  quiet  in  the  tomb." 

"For- the  weary  frame  there  is,"  said  Psyche; 
"but  for  the  weary  soul !  Who  can  tell  what  toils 
and  pains  are  yet  reserved  for"  her  ?  You  speak  of 
consolation,  but  that  is  not  happiness.  I  complain 
to  you  of  a  certain  boundless  and  insatiable  longing 
which  I  feel  within  my  nature,  and  which  the  whole 
circle  of  space  itself  cannot  contain  or  satisfy;  and 
you,  instead  of  pointing  out  to  me  a  reservoir  into 
which  I  might  pour  out  the  overflowing  passion, 
advise  me  to  find  relief  in  making  its  boundaries-still 
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more  strict  and  more  oppressive.  I  ask  you  how  I 
shall  direct  my  flight,  in  order  to  hie  away  and  be  at 
rest,  and  you  bid  me  to  cut  off  my  wings.  Have  you 
found  such  a  course  successful  ?  " 

The  stranger  changed  countenance,  and  returned 
to  his  employment  of  looking  through  the  limestone. 

"But  how  astonished  am  I,"  Psyche  continued, 
"  to  see  you,  my  prudent  counselor,  employed  in  so 
vain  a  labor  as  that!  It  is  wilder  than  any  freak 
that  was  ever  suggested,  even  by  Imagination  her- 
self." 

"You  should  not  say  so,"  replied  the  stranger, 
continuing  his  work  ;  "  there  is  no  telling  what 
science  may  achieve.  I  am  inventing  glasses  which 
will  enable  me  to  penetrate  the  darkest  substances. 
I  cannot  err;  for  I  proceed  not  upon  mere  theory, 
but  experiment." 

"And  have  you  discovered  much,  as  yet?"  in- 
quired the  maiden. 

"  Not  much.  I  have  yet  only  learned  to  know 
that  I  know  nothing.*  I  feel  like  a  child  that 
gathers  shells  by  the  ocean  of  truth.f  I  had  rather 
discover  the  cause  of  a  single  phenomenon  of  nature 
than  to  receive  the  diadem  of  Persia. "J 

"Why  do  you  then  waste  your  time  in  such  inqui- 
ries, since  you  have  learned  nothing  ? " 

*  Socrates.  t  Newton.  \  Democritus. 
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"There  is  no  telling  what  science  may  yet  achieve." 

"Do  you  know  anything  whatever  of  the  origin  of 
things?" 

"Nothing,  as  yet;  but  there  is  no  saying  what 
science  may  accomplish." 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  has  enough  of  work  upon 
its  hands  as  yet.  But  I  am  surprised  to  hear  these 
sentiments  from  your  lips,  whose  favorite  maxim  was, 
that  knowledge,  all  excellent  and  noble  as  it  is, 
should  follow,  not  precede  virtue." 

"Mel"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "when  did  I  make 
so  barbarous  an  apophthegm  as  that  ?  " 

"Why,  are  you  not  my  ancient  monitor,  Judg- 
ment?" 

"  I  never  saw  you  before,  to  my  recollection,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  looking  on  her  in  surprise.  "  My 
name  is  Philosophy." 

He  again  returned  to  his  limestone,  and  Psyche, 
disappointed  and  heart-weary,  departed  from  the 
grotto. 

She  made  many  efforts  to  regain  the  pathway,  but 
was  doomed  to  find  herself  perpetually  in  error. 
The  Almighty,  however,  who  never  intended  that 
she  should  be  altogether  lost,  and  beheld  her  with 
pity  and  affection,  amid  all  her  wanderings  and  in- 
gratitude, resolved  to  work  a  miracle  in  order  to 
restore  her  to  her  abandoned  virtue.  He  bade  the 
24* 
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Spirit  of  Prophecy  visit  her  in  the  desert,  and  guide 
her,  by  the  light  of  visions  cast  from  the  future  upon 
her  track,  to  the  rest  on  which  she  longed  to  enter. 
The  sun,  which  was  yet  to  fling  its  brightness  over 
the  nations  from  that  mount  to  which  her  eye  had 
been  directed  in  the  beginning,  darted  his  beams 
long  before  he  rose,  into  the  gloom  that  cumbered 
the  world,  and  sent  his  light  before  him  upon  the 
lips  of  Prophecy.  By  the  aid  of  that  rapt  and  glo- 
rious spirit,  Psyche  was  enabled  to  recover  the  path 
which  she  had  relinquished,  and  to  arrive  at  that 
mysterious  mountain,  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
consider  as  the  harbor  of  her  peace,  the  oracle  which 
was  to  furnish  a  solution  of  all  her  difficulties.  Here 
she  found  her  abandoned  Judgment  seated  at  the 
foot  of  a  dark  cross,  stained  with  blood.  He  placed 
in  her  hands  a  BOOK,  which  contained  the  mystery 
of  her  redemption,  and  which  was  dictated  by  the 
Almighty  himself  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of 
men. 

The  events  recorded  in  that  great  volume  are  far 
too  sacred  and  to  awful  to  bo  discussed  in  a  tale  like 
this,  but  the  lesson  which  Psyche  derived  from  its 
perusal  was  ever  after  visible  in  her  conduct. 

She  now  observes  a  penitent  and  altered  course: 
barefoot  and  drooping  beneath  the  weight  of  that 
cross,  which  she  found  at  the  mount,  she  walks  along 
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a  narrow  and  a  thorny  path,  the  end  of  which  is  still 
hidden  from  her  view.  She  no  longer  turns  aside,  to 
dally  with  objects  which  have  but  a  perishable  ex- 
istence ;  nor  opens  her  heart  to  affections  which  are 
liable  to  be  suddenly  blasted,  or  to  survive  their 
objects.  Her  former  ministers  are  now  strictly  con- 
fined to  their  allotted  duties.  The  Senses,  rebellious 
indeed,  but  chained  down  to  her  commands,  are  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  cross  with  her.  Imagination, 
instructed  and  guided  by  the  virgins,  Faith,  and 
Hope,  and  Charity,  who  were  also  at  the  mountain 
added  to  their  train,  instead  of  terrifying  her  with 
causeless  fears,  or  seducing  her  with  unfounded 
hopes,  now  cheers  her  in  her  toils  and  pains,  by  the 
most  delightful  representations  of  that  reward  for 
which  she  labors,  the  favor  of  her  all  amiable 
Benefactor ;  or  confines  her  to  the  path  when  her 
eye  happens  to  stray,  by  suggesting  that  loss  of 
favor,  which  must  inevitably  follow  her  wanderings. 
Even  amidst  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  narrow 
way,  through  which  she  follows  her  recovered  hopes, 
while  Faith  strengthens,  and  Judgment  confirms  her 
steps,  Psyche  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  her 
life  is  happier  than  when,  abandoned  to  the  dominion 
of  her  own  servants,  she  trod  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  world,  inhaling  its  sweetest  perfumes,  and  ban- 
quetting  upon  its  richest  fruits.  And  there  have  been 
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bright  moments  in  Psyche's  life,  when  her  only  sti- 
mulus to  exertion  was  the  pure  love  which  burned  in 
her  heart  towards  that  Creator  who  made,  and  who 
redeemed  her;  and  that,  not  merely  for  the  good  he 
had  done  to  her,  but  for  his  own  sake,  as  the  author 
and  origin  of  all  good.  There  have  been  moments 
in  her  pilgrimage,  when  her  only  motive  to  repent- 
ance has  been  the  simple  sorrow  of  a  fond  heart, 
reproaching  itself  for  having  failed  in  love.  But  it 
is  seldom  that  this  pure  feeling  is  unmingled  in  her 
fallen  nature;  and  when  it  comes  it  is  a  gift  of 
heaven,  the  fruit  of  much  exertion,  much  voluntary 
privation  of  pleasure,  much  self-denial,  even  of  inno- 
cent enjoyments,  much  meditation  and  ARDENT  PRAYER. 
May  you,  my  Cyriac,  follow  in  her  steps,  and  share 
in  her  reward!  Farewell  1  You  may,  perhaps,  have 
found  in  the  foregoing  pages,  more  of  the  desire  than 
the  ability  to  afford  you  pleasing  instruction  ;  but  if 
you  are  convinced  of  the  affection  by  which  they  are 
dictated,  that  may  induce  you  to  bestow  more  reflec- 
tion on  them  than  any  novelty  of  opinion  or  senti- 
ment which  I  could  put  forward.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  afford  you  satisfaction,  consider 
how  excellent  that  cause  must  be  in  which  so  weak  an 
advocate  can  become  efficient.  Once  more,  farewell ! 
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"  DON'T  tell  me— don't  tell  me— brother,  do  you  lock 
up  your  daughters  like  chickens  in  a  coop,  if  you  please, 
but  leave  me  to  manage  mine  as  I  please." 

"Well— well— " 

"  De  mortuis  nil — therefore  I  say  nothing  of  the  earlier 
part  of  poor  Eliza's  education.  My  late  excellent  wife, 
and  your  sister,  was  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why  that  the  child  used 
to  go  dawdling  from  room  to  room,  like  a  chicken  with 
the  pip,  its  pretty  little  face  as  sad  as  a  funeral,  and  its 
cheeks  the  opposite  of  convex." 

"  Poor  Ellen  1" 

"Poor  Ellen?  so  say  I,  Captain  Beauchamp.  She 
was  nearer  to  me  than  to  you — and  if  I  said  dearer  also, 
perhaps  I  should  advance  no  more  than  I  had  argu- 
ment to  maintain.  I'll  leave  it  to  any  one  to  judge 
whether  I  did  not  show  as  much  before  her  death  and 
after.  She  had  the  best  advice  that  Dublin  could  afford, 
and  her  funeral,  including  a  weeping  Hymen  for  her 
monument,  cost  me  five  hundred  pounds.  Pd  like  to 
know  what  more  could  be  expected  from  any  disconso- 
late husband  in  the  country  ?" 

"It  is  not  the  dead — it  is  not  the  dead,  Major  O'Brien 
— it  is  to  save  the  living  from  destruction  that  I  speak 
to  you.  I  say  you  give  your  daughter  too  free  a  rein." 
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"  And  1  say  you  keep  too  tight  a  one  on  yours." 

"  To  see  a  little  giddy  cockle-shell  like  Eliza  allowed 
to  choose  her  own  reading — her  own  friends — her  own 
society — her  own  hours  for  study  or  amusement.  What 
can  you  expect  from  it  ?" 

"  To  see  a  number  of  young  people,  all  health  and 
good-nature,  clapped  into  a  room,  and  ranged  along  the 
wall  like  mummies  in  a  catacomb — a  school-book  or  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress'  for  their  only  reading — dressed  up 
to  the  throat  in  black — taught  to  think  jesting  worse 
than  murder — to  laugh  by  note,  and  to  be  drilled  in 
their  very  sports  1  Now  what  can  you  expect  from 
that?" 

"  The  slackened  bow  will  never  send  an  arrow  home." 

"  The  bow  o'er-bent  will  break." 

"  Well,  Major,  you  are  too  many  for  me  at  this  word- 
play. You  have  the  advantage  ;  for  you  are  one  of 
those  persons  who  love  to  turn  every  thing  into  matter 
of  ridicule,  and  it  is  as  vain  to  reason  with  a  jester,  as 
it  is  to  bring  cannon  to  bear  upon  butterflies.  For 
my  part,  I  never  hear  one  of  those  modern  philosophers 
advocate  the  turning  a  child  loose  into  a  library  and 
choose  his  own  reading,  that  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
ask  him — Sir,  if  your  child  were  sick  would  you  send 
him  alone  into  a  druggist's  ware-room  to  layjiis  hand  at 
random  upon  bane  or  antidote  ?  If  your  child  were  in 
want  of  society  would  you  turn  him  into  the  street 
to  choose  what  company  he  pleases  ?  For  what  are 
books  but  company  ?  A  good  book  is  good  company — 
and  a  bad  book  is  very,  very  bad  company  indeed.  A 
little  time,  brother,  will,  I  fear,  too  plainly  show  you 
the  fallacy  of  your  fashionable  philosophy.  Take  your 
own  way — but  mark  what  I  tell  you  :  Eliza  will  give 
you  cause  to  regret  your  over-indulgence  before  she  is 
many  years  older.  Had  my  poor  sister  lived  (what 
fancy  possessed  her  to  marry  as  she  did  I'm  sure  I  can- 
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not  tell),  there  would  have  been  some  hope  of  safety  ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  look  for  a  lee  shore,  with  blue  lights  and 
minute  guns,  I  promise  you." 

"  And  had  my  poor  sister  lived,"  replied  the  Major, 
"whose  only  foolish  act  that  I  remember  was  that  of 
giving  her  hand  to  Lieutenant  Beauchamp,  of  Mizen 
Lodge,  R.  N.,  my  nieces  might  have  some  chance  of 
happiness  and — comfort — but  as  it  is " 

The  above  conversation  passed  between  Major 
O'Brien  and  his  brother-in-law,  as  they  sat  together,  at 
sunset,  on  a  rustic  seat  in  the  little  shrubbery  of  Drum- 
shambo  Hall,  the  Major's  wooden  leg  pointed  horizon- 
tally forward,  and  the  dark  and  sallow-faced  Lieutenant 
sitting  in  the  gloomy  shadow  of  a  laurel  at  the  further 
end. 

"  Come — come — however,"  added  the  Major,  observ- 
ing some  vexation  on  the  sailor's  countenance,  "  I  have 
done  ;  we  must  not  quarrel,  brother.  Eliza's  marriage 
will  decide  the  question — and  I  cannot  better  show  you 
how  little  I  am  disposed  to  anger  at  this  moment,  than 
by  wishing  that  every  one  of  your  good  daughters  may 
meet  as  fair  an  offer  as  that  of  Henry  Courtuay." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "in  that  indeed,  she  has 
met  a  happy  fortune.  Yet  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
although  aU  appears  so  certain  in  that  quarter,  I  have 
strange  misgivings  that  the  match  will  never  be.  Have 
you  mentioned  the  matter  to  Eliza  yet  ?" 

"  No. — I  waited  until  to-morrow  to  propose  it  to 
her." 

"  Ten  to  one  she  runs  adrift  at  the  idea  of  it." 

"  Good  brother,  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  know  Eliza. 
Her  father's  wish  would  be  enough  to  make  her  instantly 
forego  her  own.  This  is  the  effect  of  rational  indulgence. 
You  shall  see  the  proof  before  you  leave  Drumshambo 
Hall,  for  I  intend  to  speak  to  her  about  it  to-morrow, 
as  soon  as  we  have  taken  breakfast." 
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At  this  instant,  a  long  shadow  was  thrown  across  the 
lawn  from  the  rustic  gate  which  led  towards  the  village 
road,  and  a  sweet  voice  was  heard  singing  at  a  distance 
the  first  verse  of  Burns'  beautiful  song  : — 

Their  groves  o'  green  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 
Where  bright  beaming  simmers  exalt  the  perfume ; 

Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom. 

"  There  she  is,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  delighted  eye. 

Casting  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  they  beheld 
standing  at  the  gate,  with  eyes  reverted  to  the  village, 
a  young  lady,  dressed  in  simple  white,  with  a  plain  blue 
sash  around  her  waist,  and  dark  and  curling  hair,  of 
somewhat  less  than  the  usual  length.  While  the  gentle- 
men observed  her,  a  second  shadow  fell  in  the  same 
direction,  and  immediately  after  both  disappeared.  It 
was  plain  Eliza  had  not  seen  her  father  and  her  uncle 
Supposing  that  it  was  one  of  the  tenantry  who  might 
wish  to  use  her  intercession  with  himself,  the  Major  did 
not  take  notice  of  the  circumstance,  but  continued  the 
conversation  with  his  brother-in-law. 

"  That  was  a  volume  of  Burns  which  she  carried  in 
her  hand — just  the  poet  for  her — the  wild  unshackled 
bard  of  nature.  You  may  have  seen  the  glen,  which  we 
call  the  Glen  of  Ferns,  running  between  the  mountain 
and  the  village.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  Eliza's,  prized 
for  its  very  wildness,  and  the  Irish  character  of  its 
scenery.  It  is  just  the  place  for  her  to  sit  and  read 
such  a  book  as  that,  the  sweet-smelling  ferns  around 
her,  and  the  wind  rushing  over  the  beds  of  rushes  by 
the  little  river  side.  I  remember  on  the  day  after  the 
skirmish  at  Drumshambo " 

"  Here  comes  Eliza  again,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  who 
had  his  reasons  for  dreading  the  mention  of  Drum- 
shambo. 
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Although  Mr.  Harmond  O'Brien  bore  the  title  of 
Major,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lived,  His  military  experience  was 
confined  to  a  campaign  or  two  in  a  volunteer  corps 
which  was  raised  for  the  protection  of  social  order, 
during  one  of  those  civil  convulsions  which  used  to  con- 
fer variety  on  the  occupations  of  rural  life  in  Ireland. 
In  this  brief  space,  however,  his  reputation  had  risen 
high,  and  he  was  accustomed  in  his  retirement  to  speak 
of  the  achievements  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
neighbouring  bogs  and  mountains,  with  a  solemnity  that 
to  persons  more  experienced  in  warfare  had  something 
amusing,  but  which  did  not  fail  to  strike  many  of  his 
hearers  (particularly  when  they  happened  to  be  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  or  guests  invited  to  his  table)  with 
astonishment  and  admiration. 

Some  of  his  friends  considered  that  an  over-fondness 
for  such  reminiscences  was  Major  O'Brien's  foible,  but 
if  it  deserve  the  name,  he  had  many  good  qualities  to 
make  amends  for  so  slight  an  imperfection.  He  dealt 
mildly  with  his  tenantry,  and  other  dependants  ;  as  a 
father  he  was  more  than  kind,  and  in  a  country  where 
it  was  not  easy  to  be  all  to  all,  he  was  hospitable  and 
neighbourly,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party. 

Drumshambo  Hall  (so  named  from  the  scene  of  that 
venerable  skirmish,  the  most  considerable  in  which  its 
proprietor  had  ever  been  engaged,  and  in  which  he  had 
nobly  laid  down  a  limb  for  his  king  and  country)  was 
more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  than 
for  any  superior  elegance  or  grandeur  in  the  edifice 
itself.  It  stood  on  a  bright  green  point  of  land,  jutting 
out  into  the  Shannon,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  two 
miles  from .  On  the  left  a  grove  of  firs  over- 
shadowed an  antique  fort,  supposed  to  have  once  glit- 
tered with  the  arms  of  the  mighty  Brian,  the  Caliph 
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Haroun  Alraschid  of  Irish  history.  Behind  arose  a 
craggy  mountain,  washed  at  its  base  by  the  waters  of 
the  stream,  which  dilating  a  little  farther  toward  their 
source,  formed  a  spacious  lake,  studded  with  islets,  and 
graced  with  many  a  wood  and  many  an  antique  rum. 
On  the  left  of  the  hall,  the  wooded  slopes  were  spotted 
with  handsome  villas,  or  with  the  "cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  while  the  front  windows  commanded  a  view 
of  the  town  and  bridge,  an  antique  and  somewhat  fan- 
tastical structure,  containing  more  than  a  score  of  arches, 
Saracenic,  Gothic,  Saxon,  Norman,  pointed,  parabolic, 
elliptical,  and  of  every  curve  and  form  that  were  known 
in  the  history  of  architecture. 

The  situation,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  unusual 
beauty.  Here,  in  the  calm  summer  days,  the  flat- 
bottomed  marl-boats  floated  slowly  along  the  glassy 
basin  that  reflected  the  grey  crags  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain.  The  call  of  the  boatman  was  echoed  amongst 
the  lonesome  sunny  heights  ;  the  martin  twittered  round 
the  eaves,  or  skimmed  the  shining  surface  of  the  stream, 
in  chase  of  his  invisible  prey,  or  toyed  triumphantly  with 
his  prize  above  the  elder  tops,  while  the  cottager,  released 
for  a  season  from  his  yearly  toil,  strolled  idly  by  the 
hedges  to  observe  the  ripening  harvest,  and  to  estimate 
its  probable  amount.  Enchantment  was  never  absent 
from  this  delightful  solitude.  In  the  spring,  the  cooing 
of  the  wood-quest  filled  the  groves  with  softness,  and  in 
the  wreck  of  the  year,  the  lofty  firs  upon  the  fort  sung 
dirges  in  the  wind  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  valor 
that  once  shone  beneath,  or  the  departing  beauty  that 
was  perishing  all  around. 

Major  O'Brien's  associations,  however,  were  rather 
of  a  warlike  than  a  poetical  description,  and  even  the 
former  he  seldom  carried  farther  back  than  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  times.  He  talked  a  great  deal  more 
of  General  Humbert  than  of  Hannibal,  and  Colonel 
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V ,  than  of  either  Fabius  or  Scipio.     The  fight  of 

Lake  Thrasymene  was  to  him  less  memorable  than  the 
skirmish  at  Drumshambo,  and  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  a 
trifle  to  the  surrender  of  the  French  invaders  at  Bally- 
namuck. 

The  neighbourhood  comprised  some  thirty  or  forty 
families  of  various  grades  of  gentility.  A  few  grandees 
lived  immured  within  the  walls  of  their  demesnes,  and 
seldom  mingled  in  the  assemblies  of  the  place,  for  though 
shining  as  remote  points  in  the  universe  of  fashion,  they 
were  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  neighbourhood. 
There  were  some  landed  proprietors  more  affable,  but 
needy  also,  besides  a  few  oddities,  and  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen  farmers,  rich  people  in  business,  in  pro- 
fessions, and  others  who  were  lumped  among  the  Messrs. 
and  Mesdames  at  the  great  balls  and  parties  in  the 
neighbourhood.  To  judge  by  the  conversation  that 
went  on  amongst  these  people  when  they  met,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  sole  business  of  one  rank  was  to  offend 
that  immediately  below,  and  to  be  offended  with  that 
immediately  above  it,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  being 
amongst  their  acquaintances  that  was  not  talking  of 
somebody  who  had  offended  him.  There  was,  too,  as 
much  mano3uvring  about  visits  and  invitations,  as  was 
sufficient  to  show  what  apt  scholars  they  would  be,  if 
they  had  been  tutored  in  a  more  extensive  school.  The 
O'Briens,  however,  by  their  hospitality,  their  good- 
nature, and  minute  attention  to  all  the  courtesies  of  their 
station,  contrived  to  please  all  their  neighbours  without 
giving  offence  to  any,  in  a  circle  where  the  latter  was 
not  easily  avoided.  Their  immediate  neighbourhood 
consisted  of  a  few  families,  who,  being  nearly  equal  in 
rank  and  in  easy  circumstances,  were  tolerably  free  from 
those  absurd  aud  pitiful  jealousies  which  made  society  a 
torment  to  its  members  in  the  village  and  its  vicinity. 
It  was  true,  the  Stuccos  of  Stucco  Hall  were  very  grand 
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and  dignified.  Mr.  Stucco  listened  with  most  obvious 
placidity  and  condescension  to  the  Major's  stories  of 
Drunishambo,  and  Mrs.  Stucco's  head,  when  she  wished 
to  beam  patronage  on  Eliza  O'Brien,  turned  round  upon 
her  shoulders  with  the  majesty  of  a  world  revolving  on 
its  axis.  Miss  Stucco  received  her  attentions  with  a 
face  and  eyes  that  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  see  her,  and 
Mr.  Alouzo  Stucco  seemed  to  value  the  sound  of  his 
voice  as  highly  as  an  opera-singer  ;  but  the  O'Briens 
continued  to  be  pleasant  in  defiance  of  the  Stuccos  and 
their  extreme  politeness. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  being  the  tenth  of 
the  same  date  since  the  immortal  skirmish,  the  front 
door  of  the  hall  was  thrown  open,  a  remarkable  figure 
issued  forth  in  the  morning  twilight.  It  was  that  of 
Adam  Dobe,  who  was  famed  throughout  our  neighbour- 
hood for  a  certain  tendency  to  the  failing  of  King  Ar- 

baces.  He  had  formerly  been  a  serjeant  in  the  L 

militia,  when  that  body  had  the  honour  of  ranking 
Major  O'Brien  amongst  its  officers,  and  now  combined 
the  offices  of  valet,  courier,  page,  and  groom,  for  the 
service  of  his  mutilated  commander.  His  costume  was 
indicative  of  both  his  present  and  his  past  condition. 
His  lower  limbs  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  black  military 
leggius,  closely  buttoned  up  to  the  knee  ;  above  these 
appeared  a  pair  of  yellow  plush  under-garments,  while  a 
striped  jacket,  black  leathern  stock  and  military  waist- 
coat completed  the  costume  of  the  upper  man.  A  well 
set  figure,  a  face  marked  with  the  character  of  habitual 
severity,  and  a  head  but  thinly  furnished  with  hair  of  a 
dubious  brown,  and  now  blown  back  by  the  September 
wind  as  he  looked  downward  on  the  river  and  the  distant 
village,  gave  a  hint  of  age  and  of  some  portion  of  a  life 
devoted  to  military  service. 

Proceeding  to  a  lofty  flag-staff  which  stood  at  a  few 
paces  from  the  house,  Adam  Dobe  proceeded  to  hoist 
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an  Union  Jack  with  great  satisfaction,  after  which  he 
prepared  to  load  a  small  swivel  that  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  staff,  while  he  muttered  and  hummed  alternately 
to  himself  : — - 

"  I  once  was  light-hearted  and  happy, 
But  now  all  my  pleasures  are  o'er, 
Since  my  soldier  has  gone  and  has  left  me, 
Alone  on  the  Shamrock  Shore. 

"  The  sun  above  the  fir-wood,  and  the  hero  of  Drum- 
shambo  still  a-bed.  That's  more  than  I  have  seen  since 
the  day  of  the  battle.  The  Major's  dreaming  now  that 
he  has  Humbert  on  his  marrow-bones  crying  for  quarter 

"  In  Dublin  the  regiment  was  quarter'd, 
To  which  my  brave  soldier  belong'd, 
And  for  a  dispute  with  the  Serjeant 
My  bonny  brave  soldier  was  wrong' d. 

"  That's  right— there  it  flies— just  as  it  did  wnen  we 
left  Sligo  with  the  colonel — 

"  He  soon  was  tied  up  to  the  halberd, 
His  back  with  the  lashes  was  tore, 
And  that  was  the  cause  of  his  going 
So  far  from  the  Shamrock  Shore." 

"  111  wait  for  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  then 
I'll  let  off  the  shot  whether  he's  up  or  not — 

"  My  father's  snug  cottage  was  placed 
On  the  pleasant  sweet  banks  of  the  Finn. 

"  Well,  gorsoon,  what's  your  business  with  me  ?" 
He  addressed  a  ragged  boy,  wearing  a  hat  without 

either  leaf  or  crown,  who  had  approached  him  unper- 

ceived. 

"  I  want  to  know,  plase  your  honour,  could  I  spake 

to  Miss  O'Brien  ?" 
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"  What's  your  business  with  her  ?" 
"A  little  dish  o'  musharoojis,  plase  your  honour." 
"  Well,  there's  the  lady,  go  and  speak  to  her.'7 
The  boy  approached  the  hall-door  from  which  Miss 
O'Brien  was  at  the  moment  in  the  act  of  issuing,  ac- 
companied by  her  waiting-maid,  who  bore  a   suit  of 
bathing  attire  upon  her  arm. 

"A  little  dish  o'  musharoons  that  I  had  for  you, 
ma'am,  if  you  plase,"  said  Jacky  Donovan. 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  lad — they  are  beautiful  indeed; 
take  them  in,  Kitty.  Did  you  gather  them  yourself  ?" 
"  Oh  yes,  Ma'am,"  replied  the  boy,  waiting  until  the 
girl  had  disappeared,  and  then  producing  from  his  cordu- 
roy jacket  a  paper  parcel  handsomely  tied  and  sealed — 
"  One  you  know,  Ma'am,  bid  me  give  you  this." 

Miss  O'Brien  took  the  parcel,  with  some  confusion  of 
manner. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said,  putting  some  sil- 
ver into  his  hand  and  concealing  the  packet  in  her  dress. 
"  Run  off,  now,  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  tell  him  I  said 
there  could  not  be  a  cleverer  messenger." 
"  I  will,  Ma'am,  long  life  to  your  honour." 
They  departed,  Miss  O'Brien  and  her  maid  to  bathe, 
the  gorsoon  the  way  which  he  had  come,  while  Adam 
Dobe  continued  his  task  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff, 
varying  it  occasionally  with  snatches  of  cottage  min- 
strelsy : — 

"  Light-hearted  I  rose  ev'ry  morning, 
Contented  I  sat  down  to  spin" — 

"Good-morrow,  Mr.  Hifle.  You're  early  from  the 
sthreet." 

The  person  whom  he  addressed  was  one  of  a  class 
common  to  Irish  villages  ;  he  was  at  once  inn-keeper, 
pound-keeper,  and  seneschal  of  the  parish,  an  orator  and 
oracle  on  all  points  of  law  and  politics,  a  man  who  read 
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the  newspapers — and  could  hold  forth  by  the  hour  on 
their  contents.  It  was  his  practice  to  pick  out  of  edito- 
rial articles,  popular  harangues,  arguments  of  counsel, 
and  charges  of  the  Bench  at  quarter  sessions,  as  well  as 
from  other  learned  sources,  the  hardest  words  which 
they  contained,  and  to  apply  them  afterwards  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  they  had  rather  caught  his  ear  than 
penetrated  his  understanding.  However,  when  he  found 
them  envelope  his  meaning  too  closely,  he  generally  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  a  familiar  interpretation.  This 
display  of  verbal  wealth  was  not  unaccompanied  by 
suitable  gesticulation.  A  plain  oak  cudgel,  from  which 
he  rarely  separated,  was  to  him  what  the  thread  was  to 
Lord  Chesterfield's  orator.  It  was  now  wheeled  around 
his  head  as  he  gave  utterance  to  some  stroke  of  fancy, 
now  planted  upright  on  the  earth  to  give  force  to  an 
irrefragable  opinion  ;  now  pointed  oblique,  now  vertical, 
now  horizontal,  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  it  kept 
the  attention  of  the  listener  alive  to  what  might  other- 
wise not  have  been  heeded  as  much  as  it  deserved.  He 
now  approached  the  serjeant  with  a  solomn  stride. 

"Your  most  obedient,  Mr.  Dobe,"  he  said,  bowing 
and  kissing  his  hand  with  a  look  of  the  sweetest  cour- 
tesy. "Has  the  Major  condescended  vet  ?" 

"  Condescended,  Sir  ?" 

"  Yes — has  he  come  down  stairs  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  yet,  but  the  swivel  will  soon  rouse  him. 
Condescended — to  come  down  stairs, — 

"  I'll  press  my  dear  child  in  my  arms, 
In  hopes  that  the  peace  might  restore 

My  soldier  from  war's  dread  alarms 
Safe  home  to  the  Shamrock  Shore." 

"  On  my  veracity,  Mr.  Dobe,  I   admire  that  flag. 
"Tis  very  harmonious  and  versatile  in  the  wind.     Pray 
can  you  enlighten  me  if  there  be  any  fundamentality  in 
13* 
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the  rumour  of  the  Major's  matrimonial  idiosyncrasies  iu 
regard  of  Miss  Eliza  ?  if  she  is  to  be  married  as  they 
say  ?" 

"  Aye,  that's  all  settled  long  ago/'  said  Adam. 

"  I  really  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  the  more  Mr.  Dobe, 
if  Mr.  Courtenay  should  be  the  felicitous  individual— 
the  happy  man — as  I  am  told  he  is." 

"  You  are  told  the  truth." 

"Upon  my  veracity  I  rejoice  at  it,  although  she  is,  if 
I  might  use  the  expression,  rather  young,  being  as  one 
might  say,  in  the  verdure  and  plentitude  of  existence, 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  full  incipience  of  maturity.  But 
Mr.  Courtenay  is  a  very  commendable  young  gentleman 
and  with  an  overweening  fortune." 

"  Yes,  he  can— hark  ye  ! — There  goes  the  clock  ! 
clear  out  o'  the  way,  Mr.  Hifle  1" 

He  applied  the  match,  and  almost  before  the  senes- 
chal had  time  to  jump  aside  (although  he  did  so  very 
nimbly)  the  report  of  the  small  piece  of  ordnance  re- 
sounded over  the  water  and  amongst  the  hills  and  woods 
upon  the  opposite  bank.  Soon  after  a  pair  of  window 
shutters  were  opened  overhead,  and  the  Major  made  his 
appearance  in  a  green  silk  night-cap. 

"  Well  done,  Adam  !  Good  morrow,  Hifle  !  [The 
seneschal  bowed  low.]  Do  they  cry  quarter  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  your  honour.  Shall  I  give  them  another 
shot  ?" 

"  Stay,  stay,  till  I  come  down.  What  !  Eliza  !  Cap- 
tain !  Where's  the  captain  ?  Where's  Miss  O'Brien  ?" 

"  I  saw  Miss  Eliza  and  her  maid  go  in  the  door  just 
now,  your  honour,  after  bathing  ;  and  the  Captain n 

11  The  Captain  is  here,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  a  bed- 
room window  on  the  same  floor,  which  had  just  opened 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  door  : — "  Good  morrow, 
Major,  your  men  are  early  in  the  field.  Hold  hard  a 
moment,  I'll  be  with  you  soon." 
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Both  windows  closed,  and  Adam  Dobe,  who  was  as 
great  a  Thraso  as  his  master,  though  in  a  broader  style, 
renewed  his  conversation  with  the  seneschal. 

"That's  Captain  Beauchamp, the  master's  brother-in- 
law.  He  is  here  on  a  visit.  He  has  a  house  and  family 
of  his  own  about  a  gun-shot  below  the  old  Abbey. 
He's  a  great  man  ;  only  for  him  the  English  would  be 
beat  at  Trafalgar." 

"Do  you  tell  me  BO  ?" 

"  An'  I'll  tell  you  another  thing.  The  Major  talks  a 
date  of  Drumshambo,  but  it  was  my  own  doings  the 
French  being  kept  out  of  Sligo  after  all." 

"Your  doing,  Mr.  Dobe?" 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  It  so  happened  that  my 
piece  (for  I  was  then  in  the  ranks)  missed  fire  for  five 
or  six  rounds,  an'  I  never  knew  it ;  but  kept  ramming 
cartridge  after  cartridge  till  the  barrel  was  half  full. 
Well,  just  as  the  enemy  were  making  one  desperate 
charge  upon  our  line,  my  shot  went  off  at  last  ;  oh,  it 
beggars  history,  as  the  Major  says  ;  five-and-thirty  of 
the  enemy  fell  stone  dead.  So  their  General  gave 
orders  at  once  to  sound  a  retrate  :  '  boys',  says  he, 
'  we're  better  be  off  in  time,  for  there's  more  where  that 
came  from.' " 

"  Dear,  dear,  Mr.  Dobe,  that  was  a  shot  1" 

"  I  fired  a  better  since  :  when  the  Major  got  his 
wound,  I  was  sitting  by  him  in  a  trench  on  the  road- 
side, when  a  party  of  the  French  an'  rebels  passed  us  : 
so  they  began  makin'  game  of  us  an'  they  going  by  ;  I 
said  not  a  word  till  the  last  man  had  passed,  and  then 
I  rested  my  piece  upon  the  ball  o'  my  foot  and  slapp'd 
at  'em.  Oh,  I  declare  to  you  the  ball  went  clear  through 
a  whole  file,  forty  deep,  an'  lodged  in  a  drummer  that 
was  walking  at  the  head  o'  the  battalion." 

"  Dear  !  what  a  shot !" 

"  Poh — so-so, — but  say  nothing  of  it,  lest  it  might  be 
looked  upon  as  boasting.  Here  comes  the  Major." 
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By  this  time  the  hall-door  had  opened,  and  the  Major 
issued  forth,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  his  naval 
relative.  At  sight  of  the  seneschal,  Miss  O'Brien  drew 
back  a  little  from  the  group,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
visible  alarm. 

"What  adverse  fate,"  thought  Eliza,  "has  blown 
that  man  to  the  Hall  at  such  an  hour  ?  He  looks,  too, 
as  if  he  had  some  important  discovery  to  communicate  : 
I  must  draw  them  away  if  possible.  "  What  a  delicious 
morning  !"  she  continued,  getting  between  her  father 
and  her  uncle,  and  taking  an  arm  from  each  ;  "you 
must  both  come  with  me  to  the  Glen  of  ferns." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "and  I 
can  finish  the  story  as  we  walk  along.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, Captain,  we  had  just  come  in  sight  of  Drumsham- 
bo " 

"  May  it  please  your  magistracy,"  said  the  seneschal, 
making  a  graceful  bow  and  kissing  his  hand  with  a  most 
sweet  smile,  as  he  planted  himself  directly  in  the  way  of 
the  party. 

"  You  must  come  some  other  time,  Mr.  Hifle.  Papa 
is  too  busy  to  speak  to  you." 

"I  hope,  Miss,  when  his  Majority  graciously  com- 
prehends the  importment  of  what  I  have  to  advance 
» 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Papa,  don't  stay  listening  to 
that  Irish  Dogberry,  who  does  not  understand  a  word 
he  says,  or  we  shall  be  late."  The  seneschal  looked 
round  upon  the  lady  in  high  indignation. 

"  I  never  dales  in  dogs,  Miss  O'Brien ;  I  hope  I 
know  how  to  exterminate  between  what  is  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  reverse.  I  am  sorry,  Ma'am,  you  should 
feel  it  expedient  to  upbraid  anything  in  regard  of  dogs 
against  me  ;  and  as  for  not  understanding  what  I  say,  I 
hope,  Ma'am,  I  hope  I  know  how  to  express  my  little 
sentiments  in  commendable  topography." 
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"  Come,  come,  Hifle,  what's  the  matter  ?  Eliza,  be 
quiet." 

"  Please  jour  Majority,  it  is  rather  a  contrarious  pre- 
dicament, so  that  if  your  honour  would  vouchsafe  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  a  few  expressions  in  seclu- 
sion, otherwise,  a  word  or  two  in  private n 

"  The  sooner  the  better.  Captain,  Eliza,  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  a  moment.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Hifle  ?" 

"  Your  Majority  is  in  possession  of  the  fact,"  said  the 
seneschal,  addressing  himself  to  his  task,  with  promti- 
tude,  "  that  as  the  legal  authority,  and  as  I  may  say, 
Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  neighbourhood,  we  are  all  corn- 
pulsorily  bound  to  submit  for  your  gracious  considera- 
tion every  fortuitous  circumstance " 

"  To  the  point,  Mr.  Hifle,  if  you  please." 

"  To  the  point,  then,  since  your  Magistracy  so  vouch- 
safes it.  Last  evening,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  my  humble  tenement,  I  contemplated  a  spruce  eques- 
trian, attended  by  a  solitary  domestic,  that  is,  a  single 
servant,  approaching  my  repository." 

"  A  gentleman,  of  course  ?" 

"  He  must  be  a  gentleman,  please  your  Majority,  for 
he  treated  us  all  like  dogs,  and  did  not  waste  a  civil  sen- 
timent on  any  individual  on  the  premises." 

"  Well,  quick,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hifle  ;  what  is  to 
come  of  all  this  ?" 

"  What  chiefly  aroused  my  vigilance  was  the  fact, 
that  several  times  before  the  evening  had  elapsed,  the 
young  fugitive,  for  we  did  not  learn  his  name,  elicited 
various  interrogatories  respecting  Miss  O'Brien,  which 
made  me  consider  it  imperative  on  me  to  communicate 
the  ingredients  to  your  Magistracy.  To  my  certain 
knowledge  he  has  scarcely  imbibed  a  particle  of  nutri- 
ment, or  enjoyed  repose  since  he  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence with  me,  which  exciting  my  keener  idiosyncra- 
sies  " 
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"  Well,  well,  Hifle,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  shall  call 
to  see  the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  some 
acquaintance  of  my  daughter's,  I  suppose.  Good  morn- 
ing to  you,  I  am  busy." 

The  seneschal  bowed,  smiled  graciously,  and  kissed 
his  hand,  like  one  who  did  more  honour  to  himself  than 
to  anybody  else  by  the  obeisance. 

"I  reciprocally  deprecate  a  fine  afternoon  to  your 
Magistracy." 

With  these  words  he  withdrew,  and  the  Major  fol- 
lowed his  daughter  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Glen. 

Miss  O'Brien,  as  the  reader  may  have  already  sus- 
pected, was  amongst  those  young  persons  who  suffer 
from  the  laxity  of  modern  ideas  of  education,  as  her 
cousins  the  Beauchamps  did  from  the  opposite  system. 
Epicurean  feelings,  and  short-sightedness  of  mind  wore 
the  natural  defects  of  a  heart  unaccustomed  to  self- 
denial,  an  understanding  to  which  anything  like  labour 
was  quite  unknown,  and  an  incongruous  and  unregulated 
course  of  reading.  No  disposition,  however  naturally 
excellent,  could  withstand  the  ill  effect  of  such  united 
influences  ;  and  accordingly,  this  young  lady,  with  every 
friend  except  her  father,  obtained  but  little  credit  for 
steadiness  of  feeling. 

Notwithstanding  the  Major's  unbounded  confidence  in 
Eliza,  he  was  not  sorry  in  his  secret  soul  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  relieving  himself,  as  he  hoped,  from  all 
future  care  on  her  account.  This  was  furnished  by  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Henry  Courtenay,  alluded  to  in  the 
commencement  of  our  tale.  Though  the  circumstance 
gave  the  Major  unqualified  delight,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  a  more  unhappy  choice  as  regarded 
Miss  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  what  many  worthy  ladies  about 
New  Auburn  called  a  "rock  of  sense."  It  would  have 
been  impossible  perhaps  for  his  warmest  friends  or  bit- 
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terest  enemy  to  convict  him  of  a  single  very  foolish  or 
very  generous  act  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  But  he 
was  a  great  deal  too  sensible  to  have  either  warm  friends 
or  bitter  enemies.  There  never  lived  a  more  thorough 
master  of  his  feelings :  whether  he  possessed  any  or  not 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that,  he  never 
suffered  them  to  come  in  the  way  of  his  worldly  interests. 
He  was  just  so  far  generous  that  he  would  serve  a  friend, 
provided  he  did  not  thereby  injure  himself ;  so  far  honest 
that  he  would  not  lose  his  credit  to  overreach  his  neigh- 
bour; and  so  far  hospitable,  that  his  table  was  always 
spread  for  those  whose  superior  rank  or  fortune  or  in- 
fluence in  any  way  was  certain  to  make  solid,  though 
not  apparent,  compensation  for  the  courtesy.  He  paid 
his  debts,  however  ;  was  punctual  with  his  tradesmen, 
and  was  generally  accounted  a  rock  of  honesty  and 
sense. 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  never  known  to  indulge  in  any  of 
the  coarser  vices.  He  had  a  great  deal  too  much  sense 
for  that.  He  did  not  drink,  because  it  injured  the 
health,  and  led  to  quarrels  ;  he  did  not  gamble,  because 
it  invited  poverty  ;  he  did  not  hunt,  because  it  endan- 
gered the  neck  ;  he  was  not  an  epicure,  because  it  accu- 
mulated cost  ;  he  was  free  from  every  glaring  vice,  and 
destitute  of  every  solid  virtue.  His  good  and  his  evil 
were  both  of  dwarfish  stature. 

Prudence,  in  the  worldly  and  most  erroneous  sense  of 
the  word,  was  Mr.  Courtenay's  forte.  Of  the  prudence, 
which  points  out  the  surest  road  to  wealth,  and  influence, 
and  credit  in  the  world,  he  was  a  perfect  master.  Of 
the-  true  prudence,  which  demands  a  constant  sacrifice 
of  self,  a  boundless  devotion  to  other  interests,  a  spirit  of 
continual  martyrdom,  such  as  Cicero  demanded  for  the 
Republic,  and  the  Christian,  with  more  reason,  exacts 
for  the  Creator,  of  such  prudence  as  this  Mr.  Courtenay 
not  only  had  no  share,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  its  ex- 
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istence.  He  did  not  believe  that  a  motive  purely  gene- 
rous, and  free  from  selfishness,  existed  in  the  human 
breast  ;  a  clear  confession  (if  any  were  needed)  that  it 
had  no  place  in  his  own. 

To  tell  Mr.  Courtenay  that  there  exist  men,  and 
women  too,  who,  led  by  a  simple  feeling  of  love  for  the 
Creator,  are  ever  ready  to  abandon  life,  health,  fortune 
and  all  for  his  service,  and  to  embrace,  without  even  a 
moment's  pause,  as  a  self-evident  duty,  any  suffering 
whatever,  sooner  than  transgress  his  law,  was  to  tell 
him  stories  of  the  dog-star.  He  had  a  great  deal  too 
much  sense  to  credit  it.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was 
too  "  sensible"  to  believe  all  that  he  professed,  he  was 
a  great  deal  too  sensible  not  to  profess  all  that  could 
procure  him  credit  with  his  neighbours.  He  adopted  as 
a  mean,  a  kind  of  negative  hypocrisy,  compensating  to 
his  self-conceit  by  infelt  contempt  for  all  that  he  allowed 
to  his  prudence  in  external  seeming*. 

To  no  friend  or  acquaintance  that  he  ever  had,  did 
Mr.  Courtenay,  at  any  time,  give  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing that  he  had  cut  them,  yet  lie  never  kept  either  friend 
or  acquaintance  longer  than  he  found  convenient.  No 
one  understood  so  well  as  he  the  use  of  the  chill,  yet 
hardly  chill  salute,  the  smile  grown  dull  that  was  of  late 
so  ready  and  so  bright,  the  diminished  pressure  of  the 
extended  hand,  the  all  that  all  but  said  the  heart  was 
changed.  He  did  his  part  with  more  or  less  relief, 
according  to  the  quick-sighteduess  of  the  other's  pride, 
and  left  that  to  do  the  rest.  He  once  met  an  old  bene- 
factor in  altered  circumstances.  He  shook  hands  with 
him — smiled — was  glad  to  see  him — sorry  to  hear  of  his 
misfortunes — offered  his  services — asked  him  to  his  house 
— entertained  him  well,  but  all  in  "  such  a  sort !"  No- 

*  I  sincerely  hope  that  S.  P.  has  been  guilty  of  some  exaggeration 
in  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Courtenay.  I  trust  there  are  few  such  charac- 
ters out  of  the  vortex  of  metropolitan  life. 
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thing  was  omitted,  yet  something  was  wanted.  The  old 
man  could  not  find  fault,  yet  he  never  went  near  the 
house  again  ;  and,  what  was  just  equally  singular,  his 
absence  never  gave  the  least  surprise  to  the  grateful 
Mr.  Courtenay. 

Persons  of  a  timid  conscience  or  of  sensitive  affections 
were  the  never-failing  themes  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  vigor- 
ous ridicule.  And  yet,  to  see  his  sufferings  when  Mr. 
Stucco  passed  him  in  the  street  at  an  Assizes,  between 
the  terror  of  being  thought  intrusive  and  the  anxiety  to 
catch  a  fashionable  nod  ! 

Mr.  Courtenay,  too,  was  a  good  deal  liked  in  com- 
pany. He  had  too  much  sense  not  to  endeavour  to 
make  himself  agreeable.  His  laugh  was  always  at  your 
service,  whether  you  made  a  bad  jest,  or  stabbed  a 
neighbour's  reputation,  or  gave  utterance  to  any  fashion- 
able blasphemy.  He  always  made  himself  an  agreeable 
listener,  whatever  was  the  subject ;  but  then,  to  make 
amends  for  any  stretch  of  complaisance,  in  this  way,  to 
a  superior  or  equal,  how  he  did  frown  when  an  inferior 
dared  to  address  him  in  a  similar  strain  ! 

As  self  was  Mr.  Courtenay's  undisguised  motive,  so 
worldly  custom  was  his  rule  of  conduct.  What  custom 
sanctioned  was  to  him  admissible,  what  custom  disal- 
lowed, he  disallowed.  To  cheat  in  horseflesh — to  swin- 
dle the  public  by  what  are  called  jobs,  or  the  revenue 
.  by  illicit  traffic,  was  not  outside  the  comprehensive  circle 
of  his  honesty,  provided  that  it  did  not  proceed  to  a 
discreditable  extent. 

To  le  loved  (Miss  O'Brien's  favourite  object)  was  not 
the  end  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  pains  amongst  his  neighbours. 
He  understood  too  well  the  nature  of  most  human 
attachments  to  build  upon  a  foundation  so  frail  and  so 
mutable.  To  make  himself  necessary  to  them  was,  he 
knew,  a  more  certain  means  of  securing  at  least  the 
appearance  and  the  practical  offices  of  friendship,  and 
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for  more  than  these  he  never  sought  nor  cared.  Never- 
theless, while  the  worthiest  characters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  subjected  to  the  keenest  censure,  few  were 
ever  heard  to  speak  ill  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  downright  rock  of  sense. 

Major  O'Brien  heard  with  joy  his  proposals  for  Miss 
O'Brien,  first  prudently  communicated  to  himself.  Mr. 
Courtenay's  birth,  which  was  most  unexceptionable, 
made  it  easy  to  overlook  some  other  circumstances,  not 
equally  magnificent.  His  income,  which  was  consider- 
able, was  chiefly  derived  from  the  produce  of  two  or 
three  extensive  nurseries,  one  of  which  had  a  gateway 
opening  into  the  centre  of  the  village.  He  was  a  Cour- 
tenay, however,  and  visited  by  everybody. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  always  well  received  at  Drumshambo 
Hall,  was  soon  established  there  in  happy  intimacy.  He 
listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  Major's  warlike  stories, 
and  was  almost  the  only  individual  who  was  not  terrified 
by  the  ominous  words — "  I  remember  at  the  skirmish  of 
Drumshambo."  He  supplied  young  ash  and  sycamore 
for  the  green  knolls,  and  scarlet  and  ragman  oak  for 
the  avenue,  and  weeping  willow  for  the  water-side  ;  and 
scarce  a  day  elapsed  without  some  exquisite  rarity 
making  its  appearance  at  the  Hall  with  Mr.  Courte- 
nay's  compliments,  for  the  decoration  of  the  Major's 
lawn  or  Miss  O'Brien's  garden. 

There  being  no  great  conqueror,  or  orator,  warrior, 
or  poet  in  the  neighbourhood  (if  you  except  such  men 
as  Hifle  or  Bat  Henderson,  the  village  bard),  Miss 
O'Brien  (who  was  not  yet  made  privy  to  the  bargain 
about  herself)  was  not  displeased  with  the  visits  of 
Mr.  Courtenay.  His  figure  was  good,  and  his  com- 
placent "y-e-s,"  and  smile  and  laugh  for  ever  at  her 
service. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Miss  O'Brien  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  her  interview  with  whom 
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in  the  Glen  of  Ferns  has  been  related  in  the  opening  of 
our  tale.  When  we  say  their  first  meeting  took  place 
at  a  ball,  it  may  appear  that  we  relate  a  very  common- 
place occurrence  ;  but  as  a  ball  in  our  neighbourhood 
differs  much  from  balls  in  other  places,  we  will  venture 
to  describe  the  adventure  in  detail. 

There  is  in  the  principal  street  of  the  village,  a  house, 
which,  being  (with  the  exception  of  the  pound  and  the 
post-office)  the  only  public  building  in  the  place,  was 
turned  to  more  uses  than  Codrus's  stockings.  It  was, 
by  turns,  the  sessions  house,  assembly  room,  bridewell, 
and  (when  pestilence  visited  the  place)  the  public  hos- 
pital. Nay,  it  is  said  that  it  has  even,  upon  some  pres- 
sing occasions,  served  more  than  one  of  these  purposes 
together,  and  that  while  the  officers  of  Justice  have 
been  occupied  below  stairs  in  launching  her  awful  bolts 
against  some  devoted  head,  the  feet  of  the  dancers  have 
made  the  ceiling  shake  above,  and  sentence  has  some- 
times been  pronounced  to  the  accompaniment  of  "  Haste 
to  the  Wedding,"  or  the  "  Humours  of  Glin."  On  this 
occasion  it  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  subscription 
ball. 

We  have  already  said  that  ours  was  not  free  from  the 
common  plague  of  Irish  villages.  There  had  for  some 
time  past  been  symptoms  of — not  ^exactly  war — but 
something  unpleasant  between  Stucco  Hall  and  Mizen 
Lodge.  In  birth.  Lieutenant  Beauchamp  was  (to  speak 
moderately)  not  inferior  to  that  worthy  family,  but  in 
fortune  there  was  this  difference — that  Mr.  Stucco's 
land  was  an  estate,  while  the  Lieutenant's  was  what  in 
our  neighbourhood  is  called  a  "  take."  Pride  of  rank 
and  place  and  purse  is,  to  be  sure,  a  failing  which  pre- 
vails almost  every  where — and  where  it  does  not,  one  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  some  other  pride  as  bad  or  even 
worse.  And  to  a  certain  degree,  how  is  it  reprehensible 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  a  long  line  of 
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glorious  ancestors,  provided  one  does  not  fancy  that 
their  merit  renders  one's  own  a  matter  of  superero- 
gation ?  or  to  maintain  one's  place  in  the  order  of  soci- 
ety, provided  one  does  not  fall  into  the  common  error 
of  supposing  that  the  superiority  he  claims  is  real  and 
not  conventional  ?  But  in  Ireland  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  bigotry,  party  and  poverty  combine  to  render  the 
causes  of  social  disunion  peculiarly  irremediable.  The 
real  nobility  and  gentry  forsake  the  country,  and  their 
place  is  taken,  in  many  instances,  by  individuals  who 
multiply  their  pride  tenfold,  and  make  it  ludicrous  by 
the  addition  of  their  own  poverty  and  ignorance.  Mr. 
Stucco's  pride  was  exactly  in  an  inverse  ratio  as  his 
family  pretensions. 

There  lived  in  a  neat  house  at  the  end  of  the  street 
as  you  entered  the  village  from  the  high  road,  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Moran,  the  mildest,  gentlest,  and  most 
inoffensive  household  in  the  country,  but  straitened  in 
means,  and  living,  like  the  Beaiichamps, .on  a  "take." 
Stucco  Hall  did  not  visit  Laurel  Cottage — and  as  Stucco 
Hall  gave  law  to  all  around,  the  circle  of  the  Morans' 
acquaintances  was  very  limited.  On  this  occasion  it 
entered  the  wise  heads  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stucco  to  think 
that  the  Morans  should  be  excluded  from  the  sessions- 
ball  room — the  Almacks  of  the  place,  of  which  they  had 
all  the  patronage.  The  whisper  spread  through  the 
village.  Aunt  Nancy  heard  it  at  the  Doctor's  and  told 
it  at  Laurel  Cottage.  The  Morans  were  thunderstruck, 
the  poor  dear  girls  especially.  Do  but  suppose  the  case 
your  own — a  ball  but  once  in  six  months,  and  that  the 
only  place  of  public  amusement  which  pride  and  poverty 
left  open  to  the  Morans.  It  was,  as  Lord  Liverpool 
said,  "  too  bad."  Woe  filled  the  walls  of  Laurel  Cot- 
tage, and  dismal  anticipations  of  utter  exclusion  from 
even  the  little  society  they  had — when  enter  Lieutenant 
Beauchamp. 
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"  Good  morrow,  ladies.  What,  preparing  for  the 
ball  ?  eh  ?  I  know  what  this  will  end  in,  Mrs.  Moran. 
You  will  have  a  Moran  or  two  less  at  Laurel  Cottage, 
before  the  buds  are  on  the  trees  again.  Nay,  don't  be 
reserved  about  it.  I  suppose  the  young  ladies  give  you 
a  terrible  character  of  me,  but  I  like  to  see  amusement 
on  foot  in  a  reasonable  way." 

He  was  told  the  secret. 

11  Not  ask  you  to  the  ball !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
of  brass.  "  Hav'n'f  they  visited  you  ?" 

They  had  not.     A  dead  silence. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Beauchamp.  "  I  have  a  remedy 
for  that  he  little  dreams  of.  Good  bye  !  you  shall  be 
at  the  ball,  depend  upon  it,  and  the  Stuccos  in  the  same 
set  with  you  too,  if  you  care  to  have  it  so." 

"  This,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  he  walked  homeward, 
"is  thoroughly  Irish,  and  very,  very  paltry;  not  to 
speak  of  its  want  of  feeling.  But  there  is  ever  that 
difference  between  true  and  false  gentility.  The  one 
can  afford  to  be  aifable  and  kind,  the  other  dare 
not." 

There  was  in  the  title  deeds  of  the  Stucco  property  a 
curious  clause  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  they 
had  been  framed.  The  estates  were  made  over  to  the 
possessor  (from  one  of  whose  descendants  they  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stucco's  father)  subject 
only  to  the  annual  rent  of  a  partridge,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves,  or  gauntlets,  to  be  delivered  by  the  said  pos- 
sessor and  his  said  descendants,  on  their  knees,  to  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  original  proprietor.  As  it 
happened,  the  present  lineal  descendant  of  the  latter 
was  Lieutenant  Beauchamp.  The  claim  was  one  which 
had  not  for  a  long  time  been  enforced,  nor  would  it  pro- 
bably in  the  Lieutenant's  life-time,  were  it  not  for  what 
had  reached  his  ears  at  Laurel  Cottage. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  Mr.  Stucco  was  at 
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luncheon,  when  the  servant  handed  him  a  note  from 
Mizen  Lodge  : — 

"Sir,  (it  began) 

"I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Beaochamp,  to  request  that 
you  will,  without  fail,  appear  at  Mizen  Lodge,  on 
Thursday  next,  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  rent  due  to  him 
on  the  Stucco  Hall  estates,  in  the  form  which  you  will 
find  prescribed  in  your  title-deeds  to  that  property. 
"  I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

"  F.  FERRITER." 

Consternation!  What  could  be  the  motive  of  all 
this  ?  A  postscript  solves  the  enigma. 

"  P.  S.  He  desires  me  to  add,  that  as  he  understands 
the  Morans  of  Laurel  Cottage  are  not  to  be  at  the 
sessions'  ball  upon  the  aforesaid  evening,  the  whole 
family  intends  to  favour  him  by  acting  as  witnesses  upon 
the  occasion.  "  F.  F." 

This  let  the  secret  out.  What  1  Mr.  Stucco  go  to 
Mizen  Lodge  to  present  a  partridge  and  a  pair  of  gloves 
to  Lieutenant  Beauchamp  on  his  knees,  and  with  all 
the  Morans  looking  on  !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  There 
was  but  one  course  ;  to  seek  an  honourable  peace — to 
send  tickets  instantly  for  all  the  Morans,  and  to  pay 
a  conciliatory  visit  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  the 
stubborn  seaman.  Accordingly,  on  the  ensuing  day, 
Mr.  Stucco  made  his  appearance  at  Mizen  Hall,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  laughing  heartily. 
And  the  issue  was,  that  the  Morans  made  a  great  figure 
at  the  ball. 

An  accidental  illness  prevented  Miss  O'Brien  from 
taking  so  active  a  part  in  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  in  all  such  entertain- 
ments. She  had  taken  her  place  in  a  set  of  country 
dances,  when  a  sudden  faintness  obliged  her  to  sit  down. 
Her  partner,  with  whom  she  was  not  then  acquainted, 
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not  only  did  all  that  was  requisite  at  the  moment,  but 
declined  dancing  for  the  night  (a  sacrifice  of  not  slight 
importance  in  Miss  O'Brien's  eyes).  He  was  very 
young,  very  fashionable,  both  in  manners  and  appear- 
ance, and  soon  showed  to  his  fair  partner,  what  she  did 
not  know  before,  that  there  existed  in  her  neighbourhood 
a  person  of  taste  and  information  fully  equal  to  her  own. 
He  spoke  in  a  manner  altogether  aufait  on  all  the  sub- 
jects which  she  loved.  He  showed  an  entire  intimacy 
with  her  favourite  literature,  and  evinced  his  own  good 
taste  on  every  subject  without  impugning  hers  ;  a  dis- 
tinction so  seldom  made  by  those  who  love  to  shine  in 
conversation. 

His  friend,  one  of  the  stewards,  had  introduced  him 
to  her  as  a  Mr.  O'Connor,  but  there  was  no  one  who 
could  give  her  any  further  information,  at  the  ball, 
where  her  inquiries  must  of  course  be  very  limited.  On 
her  way  home,  in  the  house,  in  her  dreams,  at  her  up- 
rising, toilet,  breakfast,  she  could  not  banish  from  her 
mind  the  two  lines  of  Campbell's  beautiful  poem — 

Glory,  they  said,  and  power  and  honour, 
Were  in  the  mansion  of  O'Connor. 

A  bright  idea  struck  her  after  breakfast.  Aunt 
Nancy  knew  every  body.  She  could  ask  Aunt  Nancy 
what  she  pleased  without  restraint.  Accordingly,  she 
proceeded  before  dinner  to  the  village  in  order  to  obtain 
all  the  information  she  desired,  with  respect  to  the 
family  and  character  of  her  partner  of  the  preceding 
night.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
carriage  stopped  before  a  little  green  hall  door,  with  a 
parapet  and  pretty  wooden  railing  of  the  same  colour, 
with  clematis  and  monthly  roses  trailed  around  the  wall, 
and  the  brass  knocker  shining  like  gold.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  girl  who  was  to  Aunt  Nancy,  what  the 
Irishman  in  the  Horse  and  Widow  was  to  his  master — 
cook,  butler,  waiting-maid  and  all. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  calling  this  lady  Aunt 
Nancy,  we  mean  to  intimate  that  she  stood  in  that  de- 
degree  of  relationship  to  Miss  O'Brien.  They  were  not 
at  all  connected,  but  "  Aunt  Nancy"  was  a  name  by 
which  Mrs.  Burke  was  known  all  over  the  country,  as 
well  or  better  than  by  the  patronymic  of  her  deceased 
husband.  The  good  woman  was  one  of  a  class  but 
rarely  now  to  be  found  even  in  the  villages  of  Ireland. 

Upon  an  income  of  .forty  pounds  a  year,  she  contrived 
to  keep  one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  the  village,  as  neat, 
within  and  without,  to  use  the  familiar  but  exact  simili- 
tude, "  as  a  new  pin."  It  was  a  kind  of  gratuitous 
caravansera,  ever  open  for  the  reception  of  Aunt  Nan- 
cy's thousand-and-one  relatives,  who  chose  to  make  it  a 
baiting  place,  on,  their  way  to  the  city.  Her  cupboard 
was  never  without  a  delicious  ham,  some  bottles  of  rasp- 
berry vinegar,  and  a  peculiar  sweet  cake  of  her  own  in- 
vention, the  fame  of  which  resounded  far  and  near.  In 
return  for  these,  and  countless  other  minute  attentions 
bestowed  upon  her  visitors,  the  only  penalty  exacted  by 
Aunt  Nancy  was,  that  they  should  listen  or  at  least 
seem  to  listen  with  complacence  to  the  interminable  his- 
tories of  her  daily  adventures  among  her  neighbours — 
how  the  butcher  wanted  to  have  three  shillings  for  a  leg 
of  mutton,  and  with  what  arguments  she  defended  her 
resolutions  of  not  giving  more  than  half-a-crown  ;  and 
how  she  had  met  Mr.  Stucco  riding  through  the  village 
that  morning  ;  and  how  he  pulled  up  his  horse  to  speak 
to  her,  and  a  minute  detail  of  the  whole  conversation. 
This,  however,  was  a  small  defect  to  counterbalance 
daily  hospitality,  incessant  attention  to  the  real  wants  of 
the  poor  and  •  sick  of  the  village,  and  a  heart  at  all 
times  ready  to  feel  for  every  body's  sorrows  before  her 
own. 

"  Mr.  O'Connor  ?  O'Connor  ?"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
Eliza's  question,  "  oh,  I  know, — Is  it  possible,  my  dear 
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Eliza,  that  you  could  have  stood  up  to  dance  with  any 
of  that  family  ?" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Burke,  what  of  them  ?" 

"  Why,  independent  of  their  being  in  very  inferior  cir- 
cumstances— his  father  and  yours,  my  dear,  don't  speak. 
Don't  you  know  that  the  O'Connors  laid  claim  to  your 
estates,  and  were  at  one  time  thought  to  have  a  very 
good  chance  of  gaining  the  cause." 

A  feud  between  the  sires  ! 

"  Besides  this,  William  is  a  younger  son,  and  without 
a  penny  but  his  pay  as  a  navy  officer.  But  if  you  wish 
to  know  everything  about  him,  you  can  learn  it  at  Mount 
Orient ;  he  is  a  constant  visitor  there." 

This  information  was  at  the  same  time  satisfactory 
and  embarrassing.  Miss  M'Orient  was  one  of  the 
squeezed  oranges  ; — one  of  the  many  friends  whom  Eliza 
had  cannonaded  with  all  her  force  upon  their  first  ac- 
quaintance, with  sweet  billets  of  every  shape  and  colour, 
oblong,  triangular,  blue,  green,  yellow,  &c.,  and  with 
professions  of  a  deathless  friendship,  which  had  lasted 
fifteen^  weeks. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Mount  Orient  must  be 
pacified.  Miss  O'Brien  went  home  ;  she  called  for  the 
gardener,  and  bade  him  fill  a  little  basket  with  peaches 
and  nectarines  ;  she  added  a  garland  blended  of  the 
olive  and  the  rose,  and  penned  a  pretty  note  on  paper  of 
the  constant  blue,  embossed  with  shamrocks,  and  sealed 
with  green  wax,  motto, — Je  Tie  change  qu'en  mourant, 
which  was  so  exactly  in  point.  In  the  note  she  deli- 
cately upbraided  Miss  M'Orient  with  neglect ; — hoped 
it  was  not  occasioned  by  her  forming  some  new  attach- 
ment, at  least  on  their  side  of  the  human  species — re- 
minded her  that — 


Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame, 
14 
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and  concluded  by  hoping  that  she  might  have  the  hap- 
piness to  find  Mimosa  at  home  on  the  following  day. 

The  embassy  was  graciously  received.  Setting  out 
early  after  breakfast,  Miss  O'Brien  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  brother  and  sister  at  home.  They  knew  Mr. 
O'Connor  perfectly  well ;  and  Eliza  had  the  satisfaction 
of  learning,  that  he  was  their  constant  visitor.  The 
acquaintance  commenced  at  the  .sessions'  ball,  was  here 
continued  long.  Miss  O'Brien  had  many  reasons  for 
encouraging  the  attentions  of  Mr.  O'Cormer,  indepen- 
dent of  the  personal  merits  of  that  gentlemen  ;  he  was 
precisely  the  person,  of  all  others,  whom  her  father 
would  have  least  approved,  as  a  suitor  to  his  child. 
He  was  likewise  a  younger  son,  and  destitute  of  all  but 
his  commission,  and  the  hopes  it  gave  him  ;  accordingly 
their  acquaintance  proceeded  by  rapid  strides  to  intima- 
cy. And  here  we  would  gladly  terminate  the  career  of 
our  heroine,  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  full  extent 
of  folly  of  which  even  well-intentioned  minds  are  capa- 
ble when  they  know  no  government  except  their  own. 
The  voracious  adage  that  "  he  who  is  his  own  master 
has  a  fool  for  his  scholar,"  was  amply  illustrated  in  the 
sequel  of  Eliza's  story. 

On  the  morning  after  the  anniversary  of  the  skirmish, 
which  the  good  Major  took  care  to  celebrate  with  all 
appropriate  splendour,  he  entered  the  library  of  Drum- 
shainbo  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  intended 
proposal  to  his  daughter.  He  was  surprised  .to  perceive 
that  she  did  not  meet  him  with  her  accustomed  gaiety. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  care  upon  her  cheek,  and 
she  had  altogether  the  look  of  a  person  who  had  just 
received  some  disagreeable  tidings. 

Miss  O'Brien  remained  sitting  at  the  table,  with  her 
work  before  her  ;  while  the  Major  paced  to  and  fro,  be- 
tween the  window  and  the  door,  as  if  to  consider  in 
what  form  he  might  best  convey  the  information  he  de- 
sired to  communicate. 
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"  Eliza,"  he  said  at  length,  "  lay  aside  your  work  a 
moment.  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you." 

It  might  be  quite  natural,  that  such  a  sentence  com- 
ing in  this  solemn  way  from  a  father  to  his  child,  should 
call  the  blood  into  her  cheeks,  and  make  her  tremble 
with  confusion  ;  so  the  Major  did  not  seem  to  notice 
Eliza's  agitation. 

"  You  must  be  sensible,"  said  he,  "  that  dear  as  your 
society  has  always  been  to  me,  your  happiness  is  still 
dearer  ;  that  has  been  my  favourite  object  from  your 
childhood,  and  I  feel  pleasure  now  in  telling  you,  that 
an  opportunity  has  arrived,  of  showing  you  that  I  pre- 
fer it  to  my  own  enjoyment." 

Eliza  could  only  bow.  Was  it  possible  her  father 
could  have  learned  the  whole  ? 

"  I  think,  Eliza,  you  can  not  yourself  be  at  a  loss 
to  guess  what  I  allude  to.  The  attention  you  have  long 
received,  were  too  marked  to  have  escaped  your  notice." 

He  knows  some,  thought  Eliza,  but  not  all. 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  and 
with  the  tears  gushing  to  her  eyes  "  that  I  have  received 
attentions,  which  I  could  not  mistake." 

"  Well,  well,  there's  no  necessity  to  whimper  about  it, 
I  know  it, — surely,  you  do  not  think  me  blind.  Well 
then,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  this  day  week,  I  received 
proposals  from  that  quarter,  which  it  will  be  your  busi- 
ness to  consider  more  than  mine." 

"  Dear — dear  papa,  your  goodness  overpowers  me — 

"  Hey  !  what  goodness,  child  ?  What  does  she 
mean  ?" 

"  Forgive  me,"  cried  Eliza,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
extending  her  clasped  hands  in  a  deprecating  attitude. 

"  Why,  what  a  plague  ails  the  girl !  For  what  should 
I  forgive  you  ?" 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  hope,  Sir,  that  you  would  honour 
it  with  your  approval." 
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"  Oh,  yes — yes — but  I  do  though, — and  think  it  a 
highly  desirable  union,  I  assure  you  :  his  family  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  and  though  his  cir- 
cumstances may  not  be  fully  equal  to  his  birth,  your 
own  fortune,  my  dear,  will  warrant  you  in  overlooking 
such  a  trifle." 

"  Dear  father,"  exclaimed  Eliza,  "  this  is  beyond  my 
hopes." 

"Well,  very  well  if  it  is,  do  be  quiet,  and  have  done 
making  attitudes,  and  pray  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
He  will  be  here  this  evening  in  person,  to  follow  up  his 
proposals  to  me,  by  addressing  himself  to  you  ;  and  as  I 
supposed  you  would  not  have  many  objections  to  offer — " 

11  Dear  father—" 

"  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  already  settling  the 
day  between  us  ;  on  Tuesday  it  shall  be.  I  intend  giv- 
ing a  dinner  to  the  tenants  on  the  occasion,  and  some- 
thing of  a  fete.  Poor  fellows !  We  landlords — Irish 
landlords  in  particular,  seldom  think  of  calling  them  to 
a  share  in  our  enjoyments,  and  yet  who  deserve  it  better? 
poor  fellows  !  little  fetes  of  this  kind,  soberly,  yet  gaily 
conducted,  tend  to  keep  them  from  the  fight  and  the 
alehouse,  and  bind  their  hearts  more  closely  to  their 
masters,  than  even  more  solid  benefits  ;  so  as  I  said, 
we'll  have  the.,  wedding  fete  on  Tuesday,  after  the  cere- 
mony. For  the  first  year,  you  remain  at  Drumslmmbo 
Hall  ;  we  will  afterwards  begin  to  talk  of  your  removal 
to  Strawberry  Cottage." 

"To  Strawberry  Cottage,  Sir  !" 

"  Aye,  girl,  where  else  ?" 

"  Why  that  is  Mr.  Courtenay's  cottage,  Sir  !" 

"  And  of  whom,  in  the  name  of  reason,  are  we  speak- 
ing, but  of  Mr.  Courtcnay,  my  son-in-law  that  is  to  be  ?" 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  your  son-in-law!"  cried  Eliza,  faintly 

"  Eliza,  you  are  utterly  incomprehensible  ;  you  cannot 
hear,  nor  speak  a  word,  without  some  ridiculous  foolery 
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of  voice,  or  manner  ;  I  have  told  you  now  what  has 
been  put  in  progress  for  your  happiness,  and  I  hope  you 
will  give  it  your  best  consideration.  I  am  going  over 
to  pay  a  visit  at  Mizen  Lodge,  and  I  expect  to  find  you 
rational  on  my  return." 

Miss  O'Brien  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  suppress 
all  further  signs  of  disappointment,  and  suffered  her 
father  to  depart  in  silence. 

It  happened,  on  this  very  day,  that  Lieutenant  Beau- 
champ,  of  Mizen  Lodge,  had  to  contend  with  much 
anxiety  of  mind.  He  had  married  early  in  life  a  wor- 
thy young  woman,  sister  to  Major  O'Brien,  who  died  a 
few  years  since,  leaving  him  the  father  of  sixteen  chil- 
dren, all  daughters,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
youngest,  who  was  not  yet  able  to  walk.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  a  charge  this  was  to  the  poor  Lieutenant, 
who,  in  addition  to  stern  integrity,  and  complete  disci- 
plinarian habits,  had  a  profound  and  most  unflattering 
distrust  of  the  sex. 

"A  parcel  of  giddy,  giggling  husseys,"  he  pronounced 
them,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  impress  with  any  serious 
thought ;  "  a  set  of  ricketty  small  craft,  neither  good 
for  metal  nor  for  ballast  ;  without  the  understanding  to 
direct  them  right,  if  they  had  the  will  ;  and  without  the 
will  if  they  had  the  understanding." 

By  the  assistance  of  Miss  Beauchamp,  now  grown 
up,  and  sleepless  vigilance  on  his  own  part,  he  had, 
however,  hitherto  succeeded  in  keeping  his  house  in 
peace.  The  young  Beauchamps  were  indeed,  as  it  hap- 
pened, as  good,  considering  all  circumstances,  as  any  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  noisy,  perhaps,  and  a  little  inclined 
to  romp,  when  their  father  was  out  of  the  way  ;  but 
good-natured  and  pleasant,  and  without  the  least  thought 
of  harm  that  ever  was.  The  worthy  Lieutenant  was 
not  so  sure  of  this,  that  he  suffered  his  vigilance  for  an 
instant  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 
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It  happened  one  day  that,  in  prowling  about  the 
house,  his  eye  lighted  on  a  torn  piece  of  a  note,  which 
he  saw  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  eldest  daughter  ; 
it  was  directed  to  a  female  acquaintance,  but  nothing  re- 
mained except  the  conclusion,  which  was  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  I  shall  anxiously  expect  your  answer  on  to-morrow 
evening,  before  I  betake  myself  to  the  abode  of  Mor- 
pheus. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate 

"  Tuesday."  "  AMELIA  BEAUCHAMP." 

A  classical  education  was  not  amongst  the  advan- 
tages for  which  the  good  Lieutenant  had  to  thank  the 
guardians  of  his  childhood.  The  falling  of  a  thunder- 
bolt, therefore,  could  not  have  astounded  him  one-tenth 
so  much  as  this  unblushing  epistle.  He  held  it  for  some 
moments  in  his  hand — re-perused  it — gathered  his  grisly 
'brows,  and  seemed  absolutely  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  The  abode  of  Morpheus  !"  he  repeated  slowly  ; — 
"  to-morrow  evening,  that's  this  evening — hum! — and 
Amelia  too  1  But  never  mind  ;  I'll  keel-haul  that  fel- 
low, whoever  he  is — I'll  be  on  the  qui  vive  with  that 
hero  !"  * 

He  called  the  servant. 

"  Tom.  come  hither  !" 

Tom  obeyed. 

"  Do  you  know,"  with  a  piercing  glance,  "  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Morpheus  ?" 

"  Sorrow  Mr.  Murphy  I  know,  Sir." 

"Did  you  see  any  fellow  skulking  about  the  place 
this  time  back  ?" 

"  Eyeh  wisha,  is  it  I,  Sir  ?  sorrow  one  did  I  see." 

"Well,  look  ye — I  am  stepping  over  to  the  village — 
load  the  blunderbuss — all  the  fire-arms,  and  leave  the 
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house-dog  without  his  food.  I'll  pepper  that  fellow — 
I'll  worry  him — I'll  teach  him  to  come  haunting  Mizen 
Lodge.  The  abode  of  Morpheus !  An  impudent 
scoundrel !  Put  plenty  of  slugs  into  the  blunderbuss. 
I'll  send  that  fellow  home  with  work  for  the  doctor  about 
him — never  mind." 

He  strolled  into  the  village,  where  he  made  many 
inquiries  in  a  cautious  way,  with  respect  to  the  person 
named  in  his  daughter's  note,  but  no  one  could  satisfy 
him  ;  Mr.  Morpheus  ?  Morpheus  ?  There  was  no  such 
gentleman  about  that  neighbourhood.  Was  he  anything 
to  the  Murphys  of  Prospect  Hill  ?  No  one  could  give 
him  any  information. 

Returning  to  his  house,  he  was  met  at  the  hall-door 
by  Amelia  (who  was  really  an  excellent  girl,  though 
somewhat  given,  like  most  young  ladies  fresh  from 
school,  to  romantic  turns  of  speech,  and  to  crossing  let- 
ters.) She  advanced  towards  him,  as  usual,  with  a 
skip  and  smile,  and  was  about  to  lay  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Go — go,  Madam  !"  he  said,  in  a  furious  voice.  "  A 
rope's  end  would  be  fitter  for  you  than  anything  else." 

Amelia  opened  her  innocent  mouth  in  wonder. 

"  Come  in  here,"  he  continued,  seizing  her  waist ;  "  I'll 
teach  you  to  betake  yourself  to  the  abode  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy." 

'"  Me,  papa  !  me  betake  myself !" 

"  Ah,  madam,  you  may  squall  yourself  hoarse  as  a, 
south-wester,  while  I  have  it  in  black  and  white,  and 
with  your  own  name  to  it,  and  under  your  own  hand. 
Come  in  here,  I  say  ;  I'll  find  you  something  else  to  do." 

"  I  declare,  papa,"  cried  Amelia,  sobbing  bitterly,  "I 
don't  even  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  know  what  I  mean  myself,  and  that's  sufficient. 
Ah,  you  that  I  confided  in  beyond  all  others  ;  fie,  fie  ! 
shame  on  you,  Miss  !  shame  on  you  !  I  was  wrong,  to 
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think  there  was  one  of  ye  that  could  be  trusted  ;  a 
pretty  example  this  to  your  younger  sisters — get  in 
there  to  your  chamber,  Miss.  A  great  deal  I  give  for 
these  tears,  they  are  no  signs  of  repentance ;  you  cry 
because  I  have  found  you  out.  I'll  pepper  that  gentle- 
man to-night,  I  warrant  you." 

He  locked  her  chamber  door  upon  her,  as  he  spoke, 
and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

"Go  along  to  your  rooms,"  he  said  to  the  multitude 
of  female  Beauchamps  of  all  sizes,  who  thronged  about 
him,  at  the  sound  of  Amelia's  voice,  as  a  flock  of  sheep 
huddle  together  to  see  one  of  their  species  expire  beneath 
the  butcher's  knife.  "  Did  you  know  anything  of  this 
Mr.  Morpheus  ?" 

All  clamorously  declared  their  innocence. 

"Well,  go  to  your  rooms,  your  turn  may  come  here- 
after." 

He  had  scarcely  taken  off  his  hat,  when  he  beheld 
the  Major  and  Adam  Dobe  riding  up  the  little  avenue. 
The  former  was  surprised  to  find  his  brother-in-law 
with  the  appearance  of  perplexity  and  heaviness  on  his 
countenance.  But  his  concern  was  mixed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  triumph,  when  the  Lieutenant  let  him  know 
that  the  cause  of  his  chagrin  was  a  piece  of  misconduct 
in  Amelia. 

"  Well,  brother,"  said  he,  with  a  serious  look,  you 
will  give  me  credit  for  being  in  the  right  at  length  ;  I 
told  you  it  was  not  safe  to  keep  too  hard  a  hand  upon 
these  young  people.  Do  your  remember  our  little  con- 
versation about  Eliza  ?  she  has  never,  before  nor  since, 
given  me  a  moment's  inquietude  of  mind." 

The  Lieutenant  looked  downward  with  a  forlorn  as- 
pect. 

"  But  what  is  it  Amelia  can  have  done  ?"  said  Major 
O'Brien  ;  "  nothing  very  culpable,  I  hope  ?  I  remember 
at  the  skirmish  of  Drumshambo " 
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The  Lieutenant  put  a  scrap  of  a  note  into  his  hand. 

"Read  there,"  said  he,  "and  judge  for  yourself." 

The  Major  laid  the  note  on  his  knee  while  he  took 
out  his  spectacles,  and  put  them  on. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  and  what  of  this  ?" 

"  What  of  it !  can  you  not  see  ?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  a  Mr.  Morpheus  ?" 

"Mr.  Who?" 

"Mr.  Morpheus.  Don't  you  see,  she  talks  of  betak- 
ing herself  to  the  abode  of  a  Mr.  Morpheus  ?  Do  you 
laugh  at  that  ?  but  it  is  no  laughing  matter  ;  "  I'll  have 
a  blunderbuss  well  filled  and  old  Tearcoat  waiting  for 
him  to-night  at  the  yard  gate.  Do  you  make  a  joke  of 
that  ?  he'll  find  it  no  joke,  I  promise  you." 

"  My  good  brother,"  said  the  Major,  "  you  are  under 
a  mistake.  This  Morpheus  is  nothing  more  than  the 
ancient  heathen  god  of  sleep,  and  Amelia,  in  saying  she 
should  betake  herself  to  the  abode  of  Morpheus,  meant 
only  in  a  pretty  style  to  say  that  she  intended  going  to 
rest  for  the  night.  If  this  be  all  the  ground  of  your 
uneasiness,  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest." 

Though  much  relieved  by  this  explanation,  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  not  satisfied  until  the  Major  sent  for  Lem- 
priere's  dictionary,  and  showed  him  the  name  and 
genealogy  of  his  domestic  foe. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  am  better  pleased  at  this  than  a 
pension.  I'll  let  the  poor  girl  out." 

While  he  was  passing  through  the  hall,  with  this 
pacific  intention,  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  servants,  with 
a  letter  for  Major  O'Brien.  It  had  been  left,  he  said, 
at  the  Harp  and  Shamrock,  only  a  few  minutes  since, 
and  Mr.  Hifle,  not  knowing  but  it  might  contain  some 
important  matter,  had  sent  a  boy  with  it  in  the  di- 
rection which  the  Major  had  been  seen  to  take  about 
an  hour  before.  It  was  from  Eliza,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

14* 
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"Mv  DEAR  PAPA, 

"The  conversation  which  we  had  this  morning, 
leaves  me  but  one  course  to  take  ;  I  have  already  cast 
my  earthly  lot.  Forgive  me,  if  I  say  that  my  fear  to 
meet  your  anger,  compels  me  to  another  step,  which 
you  may  probably  condemn  no  less  than  that  which  has 
for  ever  fixed  my  earthly  destiny — 


Though  tempests  round  me  gather, 
I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father. 


If  you  should  ask  why  I  feel  the  necessity  of  a  separa- 
tion which,  believe  me,  rends  my  very  heart-strings  while 
I  write,  I  can  only  answer  in  the  words  of  the  simple- 
minded  Desdemona — 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty, 

To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education  ; 

My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 

How  to  respect  you  ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty, 

I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.    But  here's  nay  husband  ; 

And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 

To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 

So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 

Due  to— 

Mr.  William  O'Connor,  of  whose  family  I  believe  you 
have  some  knowledge.  Haste,  my  dear  father,  compels 
me  to  be  brief.  Adieu  !  Accept,  for  the  past,  my  love 
and  gratitude — for  the  future — 

Once  more  adieu  ! 

•  ELIZA  O'CONNOR." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle,  which  the  unhappy 
Major  put  into  his  hand,  the  Lieutenant  gave  a  long 
whistle. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "a  very  shrewd,  sensible, 
business-like  letter.  She'll  make  a  notable  mistress  of  a 
house,  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

The  poor  Major  sat  in  a  chair,  utterly  overwhelmed 


ira- 
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With  affliction,  his  grey  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  the 
fingers  pressing  on  his  eyes,  as  if  to  prevent  the  tears 
from  starting.  His  brother-in-law  was  much  tempted 
to  make  use  of  this  occurrence  (so  mal-a-propos  to  the 
recent  boast  of  Eliza's  docility)  in  order  to  enforce  the 
superiority  of  his  own  principles  ;  but  a  moment's 
glance  at  the  Major  showed  that  such  a  triumph  would 
be  barbarous.  The  latter  could  not  speak  a  word. 
After  a  considerable  time  he  called  for  a  glass  of  water, 
bade  Adam  Dobe  to  get  the  horses  ready,  and  left  the 
Lodge  in  silence. 

This  it  is,  thought  he,  as  he  rode  slowly  towards  the 
hall,  to  build  upon  the  affection  of  a  child.  She  has 
left  me  in  my  age.  I  never  crossed  her  yet  in  any  wish 
or  impulse  of  her  heart,  and  for  that,  she  has  broken 
mine  !  Unthankful  girl  I  Poor,  fond,  romantic  fool ! 
Beauchamp  was  right !  After  all,  they  must  be  checked 
and  sentinelled.  What,  gone?  Drumshambo  Hall  will 
be  lonesome  now  ;  for  she  never,  never  more  shall  cross 
the  lintel  of  my  threshold.  Wed  privately,  and  wed 
into  that  family,  as  if  on  purpose  to  add  gall  to  her 
unfilial  desertion.  Ah,  shame,  shame,  shame  ! 

Riding  to  the  village,  he  made  inquiry  at  every  house 
where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  No  one  had 
seen  her.  Knocker  after  knocker  was  plied,  and  door 
after  door  was  closed  upon  augmenting  anguish.  At 
the  Harp  and  Shamrock  alone  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
a  trace.  Mr.  Hide's  suspicious  lodger  had  set  off  in  a 
post-chaise  that  very  day. 

"  He  axed  *meself,"  said  Jack  the  stable-boy,  looking 
frightened,  "if  I  knew  whether,  he  could  get  plenty  o' 
post  horses  betune  this  an'  Killarney,  goin'  be  the  new 
line  o'  road  ;  an'  I'm  sure  it's  little  I  thought  there  was 
any  hurt  in  me  tellin'  him  he  could." 

"Under  what  designation,"  said  Hifle,  "did  he  im- 
portune you  in  regard  o'  the  horses  ?" 
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"  He  toult  me,"  said  Jack,  "that  he  wanted  them  to 
be  at  the  lake  again  to-morrow." 

"  I  seen  the  gentleman  myself,"  said  a  beggar,  who 
just  then  approached  and  leaned  upon  his  crutch,  to 
hear  the  conversation  at  the  inn  door — "  I  seen  him 
myself  in  a  po-chay  wit'  a  lady,  an'  they  dhrivin'  for  the 
bare  life  along  the  quarry  road.  The  lady  was  in  a 
black  veil,  and  with  crimson  liinV  to  her  cloak  ;  but  I 
couldn't  see  her  face,  for  she  was  lookin'  down." 

The  crimson  lining  was  decisive.  Major  O'Brien 
returned  to  his  home  to  spend  a  night  of  shame  and 
agony.  Next  day  the  whole  village  was  buz-buz  from 
end  to  end.  Nobody  was  surprised  at  what  had  hap- 
pened. Every  body  had  foreseen  it  long  before.  Major 
O'Brien  was  more  to  be  blamed  than  pitied  for  his 
weakness  and  indulgence.  Mothers  scolded  their  daugh- 
ters, and  daughters  trembled  to  meet  their  fathers' 
eyes.  Such  an  event  had  never  before  disgraced  the 
annals  of  the  village.  The  commotion  was  extraordi- 
nary. Many  an  innocent  billet  was  that  day  consigned 
to  the  flames  ;  while  the  fair  subject  of  general  conster- 
nation was  wishing  that  the  rattling  of  the  carriage 
wheels  could  roll  like  thunder,  and  that  its  speed  could 
emulate  the  lightning. 

Meantime,  the  Lieutenant  entered  the  parlour  in 
which  his  daughters  were,  some  reading,  and  some  at 
play. 

"  Go  to  your  books,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  you  bane  of  the  creation  !  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of 
work  to-day  with  your  cousin  O'Brien.  'What's  that 
you're  reading,  Miss  ?  Pamela,  or  Yirtue  Rewarded. — 
Virtue  fiddlestick — (flinging  the  book  into  the  fire  and 
giving  the  fair  reader  such  a  hint  as  turned  her  ear  the 
colour  of  a  rose) — these  fellows  are  never  so  thoroughly 
mischievous  as  when  they  begin  to  prate  of  virtue. 
Novels  forsooth — let  me  catch  a  novel  or  a  poem  at 
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Mizen  Lodge,  from  this  day  forward.  One  of  these 
fellows  is  enough  to  poison  a  whole  community.  A  set 
of  idle  scribbling  scoundrels,  that  should  be  pressed  from 
first  to  last,  or  sent  to  the  colonies- — and  what  harm  if 
there  were  men  who  read  them,  with  whom  such  things 
pass  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  another !  but  you,  who 
have  got  wax  instead  of  brains,  where  there  is  no  trash 
so  light  or  flimsy  that  it  does  not  stick.  Go  to  your 
books  ;  and  take  care  how  I  find  a  novel  or  a  verse 
among  them." 

The  ladies  retired,  and  the  Lieutenant  went  grumbling 
to  his  own  apartment. 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  the  only  person  who  showed  on 
this  occasion  a  proper  philosophical  firmness.  He  ex- 
erted himself  at  first  to  discover  whether  the  marriage 
had  actually  taken  place,  and  on  finding  that  the  mat- 
ter was  past  remedy,  he  very  sensibly  began  to  look 
around  for  some  new  quarter  in  which  he  might  open 
a  fresh  battery  of  shrubs,  visits,  and  exotics,  with  some 
prospect  of  success. 

Major  O'Brien,  to  the  surprise  of  his  daughter  and 
of  all  their  friends,  was  implacable  exactly  in  proportion 
to  his  former  indulgence.  He  gave  Eliza  her  fortune, 
but  refused  to  hold  any  communication  whatever  with 
the  offending  parties  ;  so  that  after  employing  all  the 
influence  in  their  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up,  for  the  present,  all  hope  of 
being  able  to  attain  it. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child, 
that  Mrs.  O'Connor  received  any  token  of  remembrance 
from  her  offended  parent.  In  the  mean  time,  experience, 
the  great  instructor  of  the  heart,  had  taught  her  to  feel 
all  the  imprudence  of  the  step  which  she  had  taken. 
She  did  not  know,  herself,  how  strong  was  her  attach- 
ment to  her  father  and  his  home,  until  long  separation 
from  both  had  let  her  into  the  secret.  She  could  not 
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have  imagined  that  the  former,  who  loved  her  from  ner 
infancy  with  so  much  tenderness,  could  persevere  so 
resolutely  in  excluding  her  from  his  house,  and  his  long 
continued  alienation  began  at  last  to  prey  upon  her 
health  and  spirits.  From  this  time  forward,  all  her  de- 
sires were  turned  to  a  reconciliation,  and  devoted  as  she 
was  to  her  husband  and  her  children,  the  want  of  peace 
between  her  heart  and  home  excluded  every  other  hap- 
piness. Her  wishes,  however,  proved  entirely  vain  ;  day 
after  day  went  by,  and  no  signs  of  hope  appeared  from 
Drumshambo  Hall. 

One  autumn  morning,  Master  Harmond  O'Connor 
(for  he  was  named  after  his  grand-papa),  not  yet  two 
years  old,  was  playing  at  their  cottage  door.  His  lit- 
tle sister  Nancy,  who  had  made  her  appearance  some 
months  before,  was  lying  in  her  mamma's  arms,  and 
listening  with  great  placidity  to  words  of  fondness  which 
she  could  not  comprehend.  Casting  her  eyes  upon  the 
avenue,  what  was  Mrs.  O'Connor's  astonishment  to  ob- 
serve her  father's  veteran  servant,  Adam  Dobe,  riding 
leisurely  up  the  walk.  Did  he  come  with  terms  of  par- 
don from  the  Hall  ?  How  her  heart  bounded  at  the 
thought.  The  faithful  old  soldier  alighted  at  the  sight 
of  his  young  mistress,  and  seemed  moved  even  to  tears. 
He  would  never  have  been  weary  of  looking  at  the 
children.  He  did  bring  a  message  from  Major  O'Brien, 
and  a  trying  one  to  both  the  parents.  Without  expres- 
sing any  wish  to  see  his  daughter  or  her  husband,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  wholly  resign  into  his  hands 
young  Harmond  O'Connor,  on  whom  he  was  willing  to 
settle  the  inheritance  which  his  mother  had  forfeited  by 
her  disobedience.  The  proposal  was  not  to  be  refused. 
In  the  hope  that  it  was  only  the  commencement  of  a 
general  peace,  Mrs.  O'Connor  embraced  her  first  born, 
and  with  an  aching  heart,  beheld  him  depart  for  the 
Hall  with  Adam  Dobe. 
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Not  hearing  any  more  for  several  years,  either  from 
her  parents  or  her  child,  Eliza  determined  on  making 
an  effort  to  remind  the  former  of  the  feelings  with  which 
he  once  regarded  her.  Her  husband  had  been  for  a 
long  time  urging  her  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  they  could  remain  no  longer  with  safety  to  the 
future  circumstances  of  their  still  numerous  family  ;  and 
it  was  his  anxiety  to  depart,  that  screwed  her  courage 
to  the  attempt,  which  she  could  otherwise  have  hardly 
brought  her  mind  to  venture  on.  The  incident  may  ap- 
pear a  very  homely  one,  but  it  is  too  well  known  to  our 
neighbours  to  be  altered  with  impunity  in  any  of  its  cir- 
cumstances. 

Major  O'Brien  (be  it  known  to  the  universe,)  had, 
what  is  called  at  the  dinner-tables  of  New  Auburn,  a 
partiality  for  fresh  trout,  which,  when  prepared  under 
his  daughter's  superintendence,  was  indeed  his  favourite 
dish.  One  morning  Mr.  O'Connor  brought  in  a  fine 
one,  which  he  had  taken  in  our  lake.  The  idea  occur- 
red to  Mrs.  O'Connor  of  sending  it  as  a  present  to  her 
father.  Perhaps  he  would  receive  it  !  Perhaps  the 
remembrance,  all  trifling  as  it  was,  the  associations  which 
it  would  awaken,  might  melt  the  iron  heart,  and  make 
it  run  over  with  pity  and  forgiveness  for  his  offending  and 
repentant  child.  He  might  remember  the  time  when 
he  would  not  have  tasted  it  if  it  had  been  prepared  by 
any  other  hand,  and  he  might  long  once  more  for  the 
cheering  voice,  and  bright  and  happy  smile  that  shed 
sunshine  on  their  lonely  meals.  She  fancied,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  placed  it  in  the  neat 
willow  basket,  between  layers  of  the  fresh  grass,  that 
she  already  saw  the  messenger  returning  with  words  of 
comfort  and  of  love — that  she  heard  her  father's  voice 
inviting  her  to  come  home  and  prepare  the  feast  with 
which  she  had  furnished  him,  to  be  once  more  his  dar- 
ling, and  the  light  of  his  old  age. 
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When  it  was  ready,  Jackj  Donovan,  still  as  wild  and 
as  ragged  as  ever,  a  straw  hat,  without  either  leaf  or 
crown,  upon  his  head,  and  his  feet  unincumbered  by 
either  shoe  or  stocking,  was  charged  with  its  conveyance 
to  the  Hall. 

"  You  need  not  tell  him  from  whom  it  comes,  you 
know,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connor,  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  until  he 
asks  you." 

"  Oil  !  I'll  engage  I  won't,  ma'am, — not  a  word." 

Major  O'Brien  was  in  the  act  of  issuing  from  the  hall- 
door,  when  Jacky  Donovan,  with  the  basket  in  his  hand, 
made  his  appearance  on  the  gravel  plot,  and  stood  wait- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance.  The  major  who  seemed, 
in  the  years  that  had  passed  since  Miss  O'Brien's  depar- 
ture, to  have  doubled  all  that  went  before,  did  not  for  a 
time  observe  him.  His  frame  was  dwindled  down  to  an 
extraordinary  thinness,  his  face  and  carriage  had  lost  the 
blustering  hilarity  which  was  once  their  characteristic, 
and  thought  and  care  were  evident  in  his  looks,  his 
movements,  and  the  accent  of  his  voice. 

"  Adam,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  old  servant  who  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  Hall — "  take  Mr.  Harmond  out  to 
ride,  and  take  care  he  doesn't  get  the  reins  into  his  own 
hands  ;  no  good  ever  came  of  that  in  any  sense." 

Adam  Dobe  withdrew. 

"Come  here, — come  here, — "  the  Major  continued, 
beckoning  the  messenger  with  his  cane, — "  what  have 
you  got  in  that  basket  ?  hey  ?  a  trout, — and  a  fine  one 
too  ; — No  matter, — cover  it  up, — times  are  changed." 

He  leaned  on  his  crutch,  and  gazed  with  a  melan- 
choly eye  upon  the  ground.  So  long  did  the  mournful 
reverie  continue,  that  Jack,  who  had  too  much  shrewd- 
ness to  interrupt  it,  was  tired  of  kneeling  by  the  basket 
in  which  the  speckled  fish  lay  yet  exposed. 

"  Hey  !  are  you  there  yet  ?"  cried  the  Major,  sud- 
denly awaking  from  his  dream,  "take  it  away, — take  it 
away, — I  have  no  business  of  it." 
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"  I  thought  your  honour  would  take  it,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well — well  if  you  desire  it,  carry  it  into  the  house, 
— though  a  mouthful  of  it  would  be  heavier  to  me  than 
lead  ;  they'll  find  some  use  for  it  within,  I  dare  say. 
Here, — here's  some  money  for  you " 

"  Oh,  plase  your  honour,  I  was  bid  not  to  take  any 
money." 

"  Bid  !  why,  who  sent  it  then  ?" 

Jack  looked  downward  as  if  at  a  loss,  then  brought 
his  tattered  hat  from  behind  his  back,  looked  all  around 
it  as  if  he  expected  to  find  his  answer  written  on  it,  and 
at  length  restoring  it  to  its  former  position,  looked  ear- 
nestly in  the  major's  face,  and  said  : — 

"  Why  then,  'twas  one  your  honour  knows  well,  an' 
that's  Mrs.  O'Connor.'' 

The  major  seemed  stunned  ;  he  was  affected  by  the 
incident,  which  he  now  thoroughly  understood,  and  the 
cane  trembled  beneath  his  weight,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
suppress  all  appearance  of  emotion  ;  but  the  mountain 
of  hoarded  anger  in  his  breast  was  not  to  be  displaced 
by  a  single  shock.  The  stern  and  resentful  mood  re- 
turned at  length,  and  waving  his  hand  two  or  three 
times,  with  an  air  and  tone  that  showed  too  plainly  he 
was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  he  said  : — 

"  Take,  it  back  to  her,— take  it  back." 

When  Eliza,  who  had  spent  the  interval  between 
praying  and  looking  out  for  the  return  of  her  messen- 
ger, perceived  that  her  present  had  been  rejected, 
she  sought  her  husband  and  said  with  a  spirit-broken 
air : — 

"  I  am  ready  now  to  go  with  you  where  you  please, 
for  all  hope  is  at  an  end  ;  he  has  hardened  his  heart 
against  us." 

Soon  after,  without  further  incident,  they  left  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  were  neither  seen  nor  heard 
of  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Meanwhile,  Major 
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O'Brien,  weary  of  his  country  residence,  which  he  fear- 
ed would  grow  at  last  too  lonely  for  his  resolution,  went 
to  reside  in  *  *  *  *  *  accompanied  by  his  grandson. 

It  wa.s  on  the  twentieth  birth-day  of  the  latter,  that 
a  regatta  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  noble 
river,  which  flowed  through  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt. 
On  the  day  before,  the  populous  establishment  of  Mizeu. 
Lodge  was  thrown  into  commotion,  by  the  appearance 
of  Nash.  Mr.  Harmond  O'Connor's  servant,  with  a 
note  of  invitation  to  young  Henry  Beauchamp,  offering 
him  a  berth  in  the  yacht,  if  he  had  any  wish  to  see  the 
sailing.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  on  the  morning  before 
the  regatta,  after  being  dressed  up  by  half  a  score  of 
his  yet  unmarried  sisters,  in  the  very  zenith  of  the 
fashion.  In  spite  of  all  his  father's  care,  young  Beau- 
champ  had  contracted  a  fault,  which  a  single  word  may 
render  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  every  Irish 
reader.  Before  we  mention  that  obnoxious  word,  it 
may  be  right  to  give  him  all  his  praise.  He  was  an 
obedient  son,  and  as  attentive  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
deportment  towards  his  sisters  as  if  he  were  not  their 
brother.  He  was  cheerful  and  unassuming  in  company, 
— danced  a  quadrille  with  as  much  care,  as  if  he  were 
discharging  a  duty, — and  he  had  for  aught  his  practice 
showed  to  the  contrary,  a  religious,  and  well  regulated 
mind.  But  he  had  one  fault, — he  was  a  cmmtry  dandy, 
— what  the  wits  about  our  neighbourhood  call  "a  very 
nice  young  gentleman  for  a  small  tea-party."  But  with 
the  exception  of  this  fondness  for  an  awkward  imitation 
of  the  city  fashions,  Henry  Beauchamp  had  not  a  fault 
that  you  could  name. 

Behold  him  then,  with  feelings  of  mounting  anticipa- 
tion on  the  high  road  leading  to  the  city,  a  spirited 
blood  horse  beneath  him,  and  the  prospect  of  an  ardent 
welcome  from  his  city  friends  to  cheer  him  on  the  way. 
Behind  him,  in  a  livery  compounded  of  the  footman  and 
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the  sailor,  rode  Nash,  Harmond  O'Connor's  servant,  who 
had  brought  the  invitation  to  Mizen  Lodge. 

"  And  so  you  say,  Nash,"  said  the  youth,  resting  the 
knuckles  of  his  right  hand  upon  the  knee,  so  as  to  let  the 
elbow  project  with  an  air  of  sans  souci,  and  the  silk  lash 
of  the  delicate  riding  whip  ascend  at  an  angle  of  seven- 
ty-five above  the  horizon  :  "so  you  say  yatchting  is  all 
the  fashion  now  in  *  *  *  *." 

"  Iss,  sir,"  said  Nash,  gathering  up  his  chin  as  he  an- 
swered with  a  spruce  and  smart  accent,  "  a  new  figary, 
sir,  that  has  taken  the  jettlemen.  Nobody  is  seen  at  a 
race  course  now,  sir,  much  less  at  a  cock-fight.  Not'n 
but  a  jot  now,  sir,  goes  down  wit  de  jettlemen." 

"  And  Mr.  Harmond  is  very  found  of  it  ?" 

"Iss,  I  declare,  sir.  Oh  yes  ! — more  especially  since 
the  other  jettlemen  in  compliment  to  his  spirit  in  winning 
so  many  cups,  made  him  one  o'  the  stewards  this  year, 
in  preference  to  people  that  thought  themselves  of 
greater  consequence,  I  declare,  Mister  Henry,  I  think 
he'd  live  and  die  aboord  the  jot.  7Tis  the  only  fau't  the 
major  has  to  lay  to  him,  an'  he  does  all  he  can  to 
cure  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  can't  refuse  him  the 
money  when  Mister  Harmond  asks  for  it,  although  he's 
flinging  it  faster  down  the  river,  than  his  grand-father 
ever  received  it.  An'  then  as  for  books  or  business,  or 
any  thing  else,  sorrow  one  ha'p'orth  does  he  mind  high 
or  low,  since  he  took  to  the  jotting.  And  what  harm  if 
it  was  only  the  expense,  but  he  never  goes  aboord,  that 
the  major  doesn't  wish  him  good  bye,  as  if  he  was  never 
to  see  him  more.  I  declare,  sir,  sometimes,  when  he 
does  be  talking  of  the  Erin,  as  he  calls  her,  you'd  think 
he  was  out  of  his  mind.  But  there,  Mr.  Henry,  there's 
the  fleet  an'  all  for  you." 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  from  which  a  noble  prospect  opened  on  their  view. 
Before  them  was  the  city,  with  its  populous  streets,  its 
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spires,  and  pinnacles.  On  one  side  was  the  spacious 
river,  where  a  dozen  vessels  of  pleasure,  distinguished 
from  the  other  shipping  by  their  light  and  graceful 
equipment,  were  riding  at  anchor,  with  pennons  flying 
at  the  masts  and  shrouds.  The  strand  and  quays  adjoin- 
ing were  alive  with  boatmen,  ship-carpenters,  young 
gentlemen  in  blue  frieze  jackets  and  check  shirts,  super- 
intending the  workmen  in  addition  to  the  customary 
population  of  a  city  river-side.  Giving  a  shake  to  his 
horse's  reins  at  this  animating  sight,  young  Beauchamp 
trotted  briskly  forward  1  As  he  entered  the  city,  his 
eye  was  caught  by  a  placard  posted  against  a  dead  wall, 
bearing  the  attractive  title  of  the  *  *  *  *  REGATTA, 
and  comprising  Harmond  O'Connor's  name  amongst  the 
list  of  stewards.  It  was  already  noon,  and  the  flags 
from  one  extremity  of  the  street  to  the  other,  were 
crowded  with  promenaders  ;  young  ladies  in  every 
fashion  which  had  figured  in  the  metropolis  for  the  last 
five  years,  flanked  by  officers  of  the  garrison  in  undress, 
or  idle  gentlemen  of  the  town,  seeming  witty  to  all  per- 
haps, but  those  who  were  near  enough  to  hear  what 
they  were  saying.  To  Henry  Beauchamp,  who  had 
spent  all  his  life  in  the  country,  and  knew  no  more  of 
the  city  than  what  he  had  read  in  Holinshed's  Chronicles, 
there  was  little  in  the  scene  before  him  to  correspond 
with  his  chivalrous  historical  associations,  or  with  the 
records  of  Spartan  valour,  which  are  contained  in  the 
annals  of  the  place,  and  which  made  him  look  on  the 
inhabitants  with  a  species  of  veneration,  as  if  he  expected 
to  find  a  Kildare  in  every  dandy,  and  a  Margaret  Fitz- 
gerald under  every  Leghorn  bonnet.  Here  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  shape  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  a 
tailor's  block  than  it  did  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  strode 
solitary  and  carefully  down  the  street,  as  if  he  had  been 
employed  by  the  man  of  thimbles  to  exhibit  an  exqui- 
site dress  at  so  much  per  diem.  Here  another,  with  hat 
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thrown  gaily  on  one  side,  and  a  mass  of  hair  sufficient 
for  a  helmet's  crest  on  the  other,  turned  laughing  to  a 
party  of  ladies,  and  switching  his  cane  by  his  side,  re- 
marked that  "  the  sky  seemed  to  threaten  a  change," 
with  an  air  that  made  it  appear  to  distant  spectators  as 
if  he  were  giving  utterance  to  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  world.  And  here  a  conversation  passed  between  a 
drawing-room  window  and  an  open  carriage,  which  gave 
to  the  public  a  great  deal  more  information  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  speakers,  than  they  might  have  found 
in  the  mirror  of  fashion.  Our  "  country  dandy"  viewed 
his  brethren  of  the  town  with  a  species  of  consternation. 
He  wore  no  ringlets — his  bust  was  more  the  shape  of  a 
human  being,  than  of  an  inverted  sugar-loaf ;  he  felt  as 
if  every  body's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  himself,  and  every 
glance  detected  something  ridiculous  in  his  appearance. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  that  he  alighted 
at  a  hall-door  which  bore  the  name  of  Major  O'Brien, 
and  gave  his  horse  to  Nash,  while  he  intimated,  by  a 
modest  knock,  his  desire  to  be  admitted. 

From  this  time  every  step,  and  every  sight  and  smell 
was  a  subject  of  amazement.  Smell,  we  have  said,  for 
a  marine  store  could  scarcely  have  emitted  an  effluvia 
more  strongly  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  pitch,  tar, 
and  resin,  than  did  the  fashionable  residence  of  Major 
O'Brien.  Adam  Dobe,  who,  in  addition  to  his  mixture; 
of  military  and  domestic  costume,  had  now  superadded 
a  sailor's  jacket  and  check  shirt,  received  him  at  the 
door  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  caution. 

"  You're  welcome,  Master  Beauchamp,"  he  said,  in  a 
whisper  ;  "  hush  !  hush  !" 

"Is  there  any  body  ill,  Adam?"  (in  the  softest 
whisper.) 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  Adam,  laying  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  and  gathering  his  brows,  while  he  pointed  in  silence 
to  the  stairs. 
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Supposing  that  either  the  Major  or  his  cousin  must 
have  met  with  some  serious  accident,  Henry  Beauchamp 
trod  softly  up  the  carpeted  stair,  making  many  reflec- 
tions on  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits,  and  more  than 
all  of  human  pleasures.  Beneath,  he  saw  a  hall  hung 
with  water-proof  cloaks,  south-westers,  fearnoughts,  &c*. ; 
and  a  handsome  painted  blind,  half  drawn  up  at  the 
window  on  the  first  landing-place,  gave  him  a  view  of 
an  extensive  back  yard,  with  a  gateway  opening  to  the 
river.  In  this  he  beheld  some  newly  finished  sails  hung 
out  to  dry,  a  pot  of  tar  simmering  over  a  wood  fire,  and 
a  number  of  oars,  spars,  blocks,  and  various  articles  of 
rigging  scattered  on  the  ground.  Ascending  higher,  he 
was  met  by  the  old  Major,  now  grown  white  with  age, 
and  propped  on  a  crutch  as  he  stood  waiting  to  receive 
him  before  the  open  door  of  the  drawing-room.  He  too 
had  a  finger  laid  upon  his  lips,  as  if  to  preclude  discourse. 
It  is  poor  Harmond,  then,  thought  Beaucamp,  that  has 
suffered. 

Major  O'Brien  gave  him  his  hand  in  silence,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  his  visiter  ;  the  latter  emulating  as  closely  as  he 
could,  the  noiseless  movement  of  the  major's  crutch  and 
carpet  shoes. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  town,"  said  Major  O'Brien,  in 
&  whisper  ;  "  have  you  breakfasted  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  You  had  a  warm  ride.  How  are  your  father  and 
sisters  ?"  (Still  in  a  low  whisper.) 

"  They  are  all  quite  well,  Sir." 

"  Did  Nash  put  up  your  horse  ?  He  is  very  careful. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  of  him.  This  is  your  first  trip  to 
town  I  believe,  Henry  !" 

"  It  is." 

During  all  this  time,  Beauchamp  was  looking  round 
for  some  clue  to  this  mysterious  silence.  He  was  afraid 
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to  ask  for  Harmond.  The  window-blinds  were  down  both 
in  the  front  drawing-room,  and  in  another  apartment,  if 
that  could  be  called  a  second  room,  which  was  separated 
from  the  former  only  by  a  pair  of  folding-doors.  Through 
the  open  arch,  young  Beauchamp  soon  beheld  an  object 
which  set  his  doubts  at  rest.  It  was  the  body  of  Har- 
niond  O'Connor,  whether  wholly  lifeless,  or  nearly  so, 
he  could  not  tell,  extended  on  a  sofa  in  a  sailor's  dress, 
and  faintly  distinguished  in  the  diminished  light.  Beau- 
champ  was  sadly  shocked. 

"There  he  is,"  said  Major  O'Brien,  still  in  a  whisper, 
observing  the  eye  of  his  nephew  fixed  with  a  look  of 
grief  upon  his  grandson — "  there  is  the  fruit  of  yachting." 

"  How  did  it  happen,  Major  ?" 

"  As  all  the  disasters  that  yachting  ever  brought 
upon  him  hitherto.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  always  spoke 
to  him,  that  I  represented  to  him  the  frivolous,  not  to 
say  culpable  nature  of  such  pursuits,  risking  life,  lavish- 
ing expense,  wasting  precious  time,  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  such  baubles  as  those"  (pointing  to  some  prize  cups 
which  stood  upon  the  side-board.)  "I  have  been 
doomed  to  feel  revived  in  him  the  pangs  his  mother 
gave  me.  At  five  this  morning  the  yacht  arrived  at 
the  anchorage,  and  there  he  has  lain  since." 

The  major  leaned  forward  on  his  crutch,  and  Beau- 
champ,  wishing  to  direct  his  attention  from  thoughts 
which  seemed  to  give  him  pain,  said  : — 

"  I  have  heard  many  assert,  that,  after  all,  yachting 
is  of  some  service  ;  that  it  has  the  same  effect  in  for- 
warding the  very  arduous  art  of  ship-building,  that 
racing  has  in  improving  the  breed  of  horses.  If  we  owe 
it  to  Newcastle  and  Doncaster  that  the  English  race 
horse  excels  the  Arabian  in  fleetness,  why  may  not  the 
fashion  of  yachting  enable  us,  at  some  future  day,  to 
claim  the  glory  of  possessing  the  swiftest  vessels,  as  well 
as  the  bravest  sailors  in  the  world  ?" 
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"My  dear  Henry,"  said  the  Major,  "  let  those  amuse 
themselves  in  improving  the  art  of  ship-building  who  are 
able  to  afford  it.  Harmond  never  could.  I  ain  almost 
beggared  by  his  pitch  and  tar,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  such  pursuits — betting  and  dissipation — of 
time,  I  mean,  for  thank  heaven,  it  never  went  farther 
with  him,  but  that  is  bad  enough." 

At  this,  a  low  murmur  from  the  dead  man  made 
Beauchamp  start  aghast  upon  his  chair. 

"Steady,  my  darling,  steady  !"  cried  Harmond,  as  he 
turned  upon  the  sofa, — "Now,  Nash!  mind  the  fore- 
sheet  !  there  she  comes  round,  the  pet !  haul  taught ! 
that's  it — belay — look  to  your  jib  1" 

The  Major  lifted  his  hands. 

"  There  'tis — there  'tis  for  you,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  At 
it  even  in  his  dreams  I  Not  even  in  his  sleep  will  he  be 
content  to  spend  an  hour  upon  dry  land  !  I  talk  of  the 
expense  and  dissipation — yet  even  that  is  not  the  whole 
of  my  affliction.  No,  no,  I  could  be  content  to  see  all 
go  to  ruin,  as  I  know  it  surely  will,  if  not  in  my  life- 
time, yet  most  assuredly  when  he  has  Drumshambo  Hall 
in  his  own  hands — for  never,  never  will  he  be  brought 
to  take  care  of  his  estate  ;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  of 
what  I  have  to  fear — oh,  no — I  am  also  tormented  with 
the  terrible  conviction  that  his  yacht  will  be  his  death, 
that  some  morning  or  another  I  shall  hear  of  his  body 
and  the  staves  of  his  detestable  cockle-shell  being 
washed  ashore  together,  somewhere  between  our  city 
and  the  Heads." 

"  Closer  to  wind  1"  exclaimed  the  sleeper,  with  an  anxi- 
ous tone,  "  closer  to  wind,  or  the  Puffin  will  leave  us  to  lee- 
ward ?  That's  right  I  that's  it — there  she  runs  a-head — • 
now  for  it — now  for  the  flag-boat — now  Nash,  or  never  !" 

"  This  sleep,"  said  the  Major,  "  cannot  do  him  much 
good.  I  will  wake  him  up  to  speak  to  you,  since  he  is 
making  no  better  use  of  his  time." 
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"  Now  Nash — mind  your  hand — don't  let  the  Sea- 
Gull  get  inside  us — success,  my  darling — never  mind — 
Nash,  back  your  foresail  I  there  she  spins  about  ! 
Ha !  scoundrel  1" 

At  this  instant,  the  major  laid  his  hand  on  Harmond's 
arm.  The  latter  sprung  from  the  sofa,  and  collared  his 
grandfather  with  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  he 
continued  to  act  as  if  managing  his  yacht. 

'; How  durst  you  touch  my  hand  ? — Nash,  haul 

your  foresail  taught — belay  ! — Ha  ! — What ! — Who's 
this  ?  Where  am  I  ?— Where's  the  Erin— Grandfa- 
ther 1 — (he  gazed  around  the  room) — Oh,  bless  me, 
t'was  a  dream  ! — I  thought  I  was  on  board  the  Erin,  in 
a  race.  Ha  !  Harry — so  you  got  my  note — how  are 
you  ? — how  are  all  the  ladies  ? — Your  father,  and  Ame- 
lia ? — All  well — that's  right — I  like  to  hear  it — right 
before  the  wind.  Harry,  I'm  glad  you  came — 'twill  be 
a  noble  match.  Well,  grandpapa,  how  are  you  ?  What, 
trembling  on  your  chair  as  usual  !  Up  until  one  in  the 
morning — starting  at  every  noise,  and  fancying  it  your 
hopeful  grandson's  knock — then  down  again  desponding 
in  your  seat,  and  listening  to  every  breeze  that  shook 
the  window-frame — as  if  it  sun*  his  dirge  ;  was  it  not 
so  that  yesternight  was  passed  ?" 

"  Ah,  Harmond — Harmond  !—  that  yacht  will  be  the 
death  of  you  !" 

"  The  death  of  me  !  The  darling  ! — She  has  saved 
my  life  a  thousand  times.  Where  would  I  have  been 
the  night  of  the  storm,  in  September  last,  I'd  like  to 
know,  if  it  were  not  for  her  ?" 

"  You'd  have  been  in  your  bed,  where  you  ought  to 
be,  you  mad-cap  !" 

"  I'd  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  There 
was  not  a  boat  but  herself  that  could  live  five  minutes 
in  such  a  gale." 

"  You  forget  you  foolish  rake,  that  if  it  were  she 
15* 
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brought  you  out  of  the  danger,  it  was  she  brought  you 
into  it." 

"  Bless  you,  no,  grandpapa,  it  was  /  took  her  into 
it." 

"It  is  all  one.  If  she  be  not  your  death,  she  will  be 
your  ruin.  Must  every  thing  be  given  up  for  that  piece 
of  painted  timber  ?  Education  neglected — talents  mis- 
applied— abilities  that  might  enable  you  to  be  of  service 
to  your  dependents  and  your  country  frittered  away 
upon  a  good  for  nothing  plank — 

"  A  good  for  nothing  plank  !  Come,  I  like  that. 
The  Erin,  that  has  won  five  cups,  a  good  for  nothing 
plank  !  Come — that  is  good  !" 

"  No  pains — no  prudence — no  care  taken  to  prepare 
yourself  for  the  management  of  a  property.  If  there 
were  no  other  evil  than  the  mere  waste  of  time,  I  do 
not  know,  Harmond,  how  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscience.  All  time  here  is  given  us,  as  our  land  and 
gold,  for  use,  not  for  abuse — for  thrift,  not  unthrift. 
What  you  are  to  inherit  from  me  might  enable  you,  with 
moderate  diligence,  to  render  a  whole  district  of  a  coun- 
try prosperous  and  happy.  What  you  have  inherited 
from  nature  might,  with  the  same  degree  of  cultivation, 
assist  in  raising  the  character  of  your  native  land,  and 

in  promoting  her  advantage.  Whereas  now Eh  ? 

What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  he  after  now  ?" 

While  the  Major  made  this  speech,  young  O'Connor, 
absorbed  by  the  idea  of  the  coming  gala,  had  placed  a 
chair  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  with  an  abstracted 
air,  described  around  it  the  course  which  he  proposed 
adoping  on  the  following  day. 

"The  Puffin" — he  said,  in  a  fit  of  musing—  "the 
Puffin  we  shall  leave  behind  with  ease — and  the  Kelpie 
also — the  Sea-Gull  is  the  only  one  I  fear — she  ran  us 
hard  enough  in  spring — Ah,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — 
you  were  speaking  ?" 
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"  I  was — I  might  as  well  be  speaking  to  the  mast  of 
your  yacht.  Will  nothing  put  sense  into  that  head  ?" 

"  Oh,  Sir,  what  should  we  both  want  with  it  ?  Time 
enough  for  me  to  look  for  sense  when  I  have  an  estate 
to  mind — and  that,  I  hope,  (laying  his  hand  upon  his 
grand  father's  shoulder)  is  as  many  years  distant  yet  as 
I  have  hairs  upon  my  head." 

"  Ah,  but  it  isn't,  you  rogue — and  you  know  it  isn't. 
No,  Harmond,  you  are  shortening  my  days,  and  you 
know  you  are." 

"  Your  days,  Sir !  you  are  stouter  at  this  moment 
than  I  have  seen  you  look  these  ten  years  back." 

"  Ah,  no — indeed  I  am  not — and  'tis  all  your  fault, 
and  the  fault  of  that  villanous  boat.  Come  hither — 
Harmond — now  promise  me,  my  boy — come  here — now 
promise  me  you  will  give  up  this  yachting.  Don't  turn 
away  and  shake  your  head,  but  promise.  That's  my 
good  lad  !  Now  will  you  sell  the  yacht  ?" 

"  Ah,  Sir,  you  never  saw  the  Erin  in  a  stiff  breeze." 

"  You  will  sell  her,  won't  you  ?" 

"  To  see  her — (oh,  'tis  a  sight  for  an  emperor  !)  on  a 
fresh  autumn  day  with  all  her  canvas  spread,  and  a 
whole  gale  of  wind  setting  in  from  the  nor'  west" 

"  You  will  sell  her,  Harmond,  won't  you  ?" 

" With  a  fine  swell  roaring  on  her  windward 

bow,  shrouds  like,  harp-strings  singing  in  the  wind,  and 
a  luff  like  the  tremor  of  a  summer  lake,  just  whispering 
'close  enough  to  wind' to  the  broad  and  full  swollen 
main-sail.  And  then  the  ecstasy  to  see  a  rival  on  the 
course  before,  while  we  skim  the  breakers  like  a  gull — 
What  vessel,  Nash?  The  Sea-Gull !  Is  it  she? 
Come  then,  dear  Erin  ! — Up  with  the  jib  ! — Away  I—- 
Now, blow  ye  winds — blow  strong — there — there  she 
gathers  away  !  Ha  !  there  she  dashes  back  the  saucy 
brine — hold  on  !  hold  on  ! — we  have  her  the  next  tack 
— the  world  to  nothing — hold  on,  my  darling  ! — Nash, 
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the  foresail ! — there  she  spins  about — blow,  breezes, 
blow — our  gunwale  sips  the  foam — all  hands  to  leeward ! 
—there  she  gains  upon  her  ! — how  are  you  ?  how  are 
you  ?  Any  commands  to  the  west  ? — Closer  to  wind — 
there,  there  they  go — close — side  by  side — an  egg-shell 
would  be  crushed  between — the  Erin  scooping  every 
breath  of  wind  from  her  canvas,  and  leaving  her  with 
mainsail  flagging  on  the  lee — there — there — we  run  a- 
head — good  bye  I  Will  you  take  a  tow  ? — Good  bye  I 
Good  bye  !  Good  bye  1" 

And  laughing  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  as 
if  he  were  really  acting  the  scene  which  he  described, 
he  retreated  as  he  spoke,  waving  his  hand  in  triumph  to 
his  grandfather,  and  running  down  stairs. 

"After  him,  Harry,  for  pity's  sake,"  exclaimed  the 
Major — "  was  ever  such  a  water  rat  ?  I  dear  swear  if 
he  were  anatomised,  you  would  find  him  fish  to  the  very 
spine.  The  contest  of  wind  and  water  has  the  same 
effect  on  him  that  they  say  the  moon  at  full  has  on  a 
lunatic's  brain — it  sets  him  crazed  beyond  self-govern- 
ment— after  him,  Harry — and  strive  to  let  him  catch  a 
little  of  your  prudence — but  alas  !  that  is  not  a  tenth 
so  contagious  as  his  folly.  I  must  let  him  keep  the 
yacht ;  for  I  do  believe  if  the  wind  sung  loud  in  his  ear, 
and  he  had  no  other  means  of  courting  danger,  he  would 
take  old  Molly's  washing-tub." 

"My  grandfather,"  said  Harmond  to  young  Beau- 
champ,  as  they  gained  the  street  together,  "  my  grand- 
father wonders  that  I  am  not  more  attached  to  home, 
and  yet,  what  does  he  do  to  make  me  so  ?  It  is  true  he 
has  loaded  me  with  favours,  and  means,  I  believe,  to  load 
me  with  much  more  ;  but  oh,  good  Harry,  that  lonesome 
— lonesome  house  !  Why  man,  I  should  die  of  the 
vapours,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Erin,  that  he  abuses. 
Nature  gave  me  friends  and  family,  parents  and  breth- 
ren, aye,  and  sisters  too  (though  I  have  never  seen 
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them  in  the  compass  of  my  memory),  and  he  debars  me 
from  their  society.  To  gratify  a  useless,  and  a  worse 
than  useless  inveteracy  of  resentment,  he  continues  to 
shut  me  out  from  the  most  innocent,  yet  to  me,  the  most 
desirable  earthly  enjoyment  that  can  possess  the  heart  of 
man — the  society  of  natural  friends." 

"Is  it  long,"  said  Beauchamp,  "since  you  have  seen 
your  mother  ?" 

"  So  long  that  even  the  outline  of  her  figure  is  but 
faintly  impressed  upon  my  memory." 

"  Why  not  steal  a  visit  to  them  ?  What  is  the  Erin 
good  for,  if  she  will  not  carry  you  so  far  ?" 

"  Long  since  I  would  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  even 
know  their  residence,  though  I  have  often  striven  to 
learn.  It  is  something,  at  all  events,  to  know  that  they 
are  comfortable — though  that  is  all  I  can  ascertain." 

"  And  is  the  Major  so  inveterate  still  ?" 

"  7Tis  wonderful — past  belief.  He  has  even  thrown 
out  many  hints  that  the  property  shall  come  to  me, 
saddled  with  the  condition  that  I  am  to  perpetuate  the 
exile,  which  he  has  imposed  upon  his  daughter." 

"  That's  hard." 

"  You  are  better  off,  Beauchamp.  You  have  always 
lived  amidst  your  family." 

"  Why  do  you  muse  ?" 

"  The  cause  is  so  astonishing,  that  I  think  you  will 
hardly  credit  me  when  I  reveal  it." 

"What  can  it  be,  for  pity's  sake?" 

"Come  here,  and  I  will  tell  it  you  in  private." 

They  were  by  this  time  walking  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  city,  when  Harmond  drew  his  friend 
into  a  confectioner's  shop,  at  the  door  of  which  a  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  garrison  in  undress,  and  some  ex- 
quisites of  the  town  were  standing,  talking  and  laughing 
aloud,  and  seeming  to  have  no  weightier  business  on 
hand  than  that  of  catching  nods  from  the  fair  prome- 
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nadc-rs  who  passed  by,  or  flinging  half-pence  into  the 
strett  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beggars  scramble 
for  them  in  the  gutter. 

"  I  am  not  superstitious,"  said  Harmond,  as  he  drew 
his  friend  after  him,  into  a  small  alcove,  behind  the 
shop,  and  took  a  seat  at  a  little  table  where  some  light 
refreshment  had  been  laid  as  a  lure  for  idlers — "  I  am 
not  superstitious,  and  yet  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  have 
to  say  will  make  you  think  me  so — I  have  heard  of  the 
German  double-goer,  and  the  Irish  fetch,  and  I  believe 
in  neither,  although  I  have  seen  my  own." 

Beauchamp  gazed  on  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  seen  my  Dromio.  I 
saw  him  two  days  since,  as  like  myself  in  figure,  face, 
and  hue,  as  I  am  to  my  shadow  in  that  mirror.  I  saw 
him  first  at  the  *  *  *  *  race-course — you  know  I  kept 
a  racer  before  I  got  the  Erin — he  won  the  sweepstakes 
from  me  by  a  neck  ;  I  saw  him  afterward  at  a  steeple- 
chase near  your  neighbourhood — here  /  beat  him,  but 
he  was  close  behind  me.  I  saw  him  again  in  a  billiard 
room,  behind  this  very  apartment,  where  he  beat  me 
once  again — (I  am  indeed  but  an  indifferent  gambler) 
— and  last  of  all  I  saw  him  two  days  since,  as  I  have 
said,  upon  the  quay." 

Henry  Beauchamp  turned  round,  and  looked  upon 
his  friend,  as  if  he  apprehended  that  something  had 
occurred  to  derange  his  wits. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Harmond,  "  that  I  speak  a 
serious  truth. 

My  pulse  as  your's  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  make  as  healthful  music. 

If  he  intend,  as  I  suppose  he  does,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
Regatta  to-morrow,  I  am  determined  to  solve  his  mys- 
tery, whatever  it  may  be." 

On  the  following  morning,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  day, 
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Harmond  O'Connor  was  at  young  Beauchamp's  bed- 
side. 

"  Up,  Harry,  up  !  or  you  will  lose  the  tide,  it  is  on 
the  turn  already  ;  a  spanking  gale  from  the  west,  and 
most  of  the  hands  on  board  the  fleet  already.  I'll  go 
before,  and  see  all  ready  for  you." 

"  Beauchamp  arose.  While  he  dressed  in  haste, 
Harmond  softly  opened  the  door,  through  which  he 
should  pass  into  his  grandfather's  room,  and  from  thence 
into  the  lobby. 

"  Now  for  nice  steering,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  as  he 
looked  back  on  Beauchamp  ;  "I  must  not  wake  the  old 
gentleman,  or  I  shall  have  half-an-hour's  lecture  on  the 
advantage  of  a  double  reef." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  crept  on  tiptoe  over  the  car- 
pet, yet  not  so  softly  but  he  woke  the  watchful  Major. 

"Who's  there?" 

"  7Tis  I,  Sir." 

"  Harmond,  my  dear  Harmond,  where  are  you  go- 
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"  To  the  Regatta,  Sir,  of  course." 

"  What  sort  of  a  day  is  it,  Harmond  ?" 

"  A  fine,  fresh  morning,  Sir." 

"  Aye,  I  know  what  you  mean  by  a  fine,  fresh  morn- 
ing ;  put  back  the  curtain — mercy  !  why  'tis  blowing  a 
storm  !  Surely,  Harmond,  you  don't  mean  to  go  out 
to-day." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  to  win  a  cup  to-day." 

"  Harmond,  is  there  anything  that  could  induce  you 
to  give  up  this  wretched  amusement,  as  you  call  it,  that 
makes  my  life  one  unvarying  round  of  torture  ?" 

Harmond  paused  for  a  little  time,  and  then  answered 
in  a  serious  tone — 

"  There  is,  Sir,  one  thing." 

"  Name  it,  and  it  is  yours,  if  you  say  the  half  of  what 
I  possess." 
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"  Recall  my  mother." 

"  Ha  1" 

"  Recall  and  forgive  my  parents,  and  restore  peace 
to  a  family  that  your  resentment  only  tertis  to  keep 
divided  and  unhappy." 

The  Major  sat  up,  and  leaned  for  some  moments 
against  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"Never  1"  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence  ;  never  while 
I  breathe  !  and  it  is  daring  in  you  to  mention  the  name 

of — ,  she  is  your  mother,  so  I  shall  not  wound 

your  ears  with  what  I  was  about  to  say." 

"  She  is  your  daughter,  too,  Sir." 

"  She  is — she  was  my  daughter  ;  Sir,  it  is  bold  of 
you  to  use  the  liberty  I  gave  you  thus.  She  was  my 
daughter.  From  her  very  infancy  I  doated  on  her — I 
gave  her  all  she  sought — I  never,  (would  I  had  !)  I 
never  thwarted  her  by  word  or  act — I  trusted  in  her 
gratitude — her  love,  as  freely  as  a  child  could  do  in  the 
affection  of  a  parent — and  she  forsook  me.  Never  while 
I  exist  will  I  forgive  her  !" 

"  Not  forgive  her,  Sir  !  Oh,  Sir,  you  surprise  me  ; 
such  a  word  as  that  comes  very  ill  from  so  grey  a  head 
as  yours.  Sir,  if  she  were  a  stranger  to  your  blood  and 
name,  and  had  inflicted  on  you  the  deepest  injury,  it 
would  be  your  duty  to  forgive  her.  But  she  is  not  a 
stranger  to  your  blood — she  is  not  your  enemy — she  is 
your  child — your  daughter — your  only,  and  once,  your 
loved  one — and  she  has  never  injured  you — never  de- 
signedly injured  you.  My  mother,  Sir,  may  have  been 
rash — she  may  have  been  unwise — but  I  am  sure  she 
loved  you — arid  I  am  sure,  wherever  she  is,  she  loves 
you  still.  Oh,  Sir,  let  no  one  hear  you  say  that  word 
again  !  let  no  one  have  to  tell,  that  he  has  heard  an  old 
man  say,  that  he  never  would  forgive  his  daughter." 

"Boy,"  said  the  Major,  "you  take  up  a  hasty  and 
unintended  phrase.  I  do  forgive  Eliza  ;  I  declare  in  the 
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presence  of  our  common  parent  (and  that  is  not  a  trivial 
invocation),  that  I  have  no  resentment  towards  her  in 
my  heart ;  but  recall,  receive  her  as  of  old,  I  never 
will !" 

"Sir,"  answered  Harmond,  "that  is  a  forgiveness 
that  will  not  bear  the  probe.  We  often  mistake  for 
charity  and  pardon,  the  very  satisfaction  which  we  feel 
in  the  indulgence  of  our  resentment." 

"  Tush— tush— Sir  I"  cried  the  Major,  pettishly  ; 
"you're  but  a  child— a  child,  Sir,  and  not  qualified  to 
judge  in  these  matters.  Society,  Sir, — the  customs  of 
society  must  be  respected." 

"  The  customs  of  society  !"  said  Harmond,  in  an  in- 
dignant tone  ;  "  must  they  take  precedence  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  heaven  ?  must  we  be  the  very  slaves 
of  custom  ?" 

"  Harmond,"  said  the  Major,  "let  no  one  ever  seduce 
you  into  that  wretched  fancy,  that  the  opinions  of  your 
fellow-creatures  may  be  the  subject  of  your  contempt. 
Leave  such  notions  as  those  to  would-be  philosophers, 
to  selfish  arid  whining  sentimentalists,  and  others,  who 
have  too  much  genius  to  have  any  common  sense  or  decent 
feeling.  I  never  knew  one  of  those  lip-curlers,  those  scof- 
fers at  society,  who  was  not  at  heart  more  thoroughly  the 
slave  of  opinion,  more  sore  about  what  was  thought  and 
said  of  him,  more  greedy  after  praise,  and  more  anxious 
to  be  the  common  talk,  whether  in  love  or  blame,  than 
any  of  the  quiet  folks,  who  incur  their  scorn  by  being 
good  natured  enough  to  comply  with  the  world  in  all  that 
is  indifferent.  In  love  or  blame,  I  say,  for  love  of  fame 
is  often  so  diseased  in  character,  and  many  of  those  soar- 
ing spirits  are  so  wretchedly  dependent,  after  all,  on  the 
common  opinion,  which  they  pretend  to  despise,  that 
they  had  rather  be  the  objects  of  the  world's  disgust  than 
its  indifference  ;  to  be  loathed,  than  be  forgotten.  He 
who  despises  society,  is  himself  a  more  miserable  object 
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of  contempt.  His  very  scorn  is  a  crime  more  odious 
than  the  silliest  custom  he  contemns." 

"  Granting  all  this,  Sir,"  answered  Harmond,  "is  it 
necessary  for  us,  therefore,  to  comply  with  the  world  in 
what  is  not  indifferent  ?" 

"  You  seek,"  said  the  Major,  "  to  coop  me  up  into  a 
corner,  but  you  may  spare  your  logic.  Eliza  has  dis- 
graced her  name  and  mine.  I  will  not  sanction  her  ill- 
conduct  by  restoring  her  to  the  place  which  she  freely 
chose  to  forfeit  ;  as  she  has  sown,  so  let  her  reap.  The 
unhappiness  that  you  reproach  me  with,  was  not  my 
choice  nor  fault,  but  hers." 

"Perhaps  not  altogether  hers,  Sir,  after  all.  If  I 
rightly  understand  my  poor  mother's  character,  she  owed 
many  of  her  failings  to  her  education,  to  a  favourite  idea 
of  your  own,  which  left  her  too  much  from  childhood  to 
her  own^direction." 

"  That  cut  goes  home  !"  said  the  Major,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  eyes  ;  "  you  are  bold  in  your  surgery, 
Harmond  ;  you  can  use  the  caustic  freely." 

"  And  if  it  be  to  heal,  Sir,"  said  Harmond,  taking 
his  grandfather's  hand  in  both  his,  "  why  are  you  an- 
gry ?  I  speak  of  my  mother  and  your  child  ;  they  are 
powerful  names — do  not  harden  your  heart  against 
them.  Forgive  her,  Sir,  I  conjure  you  to  forgive  her, 
and  let  us  be  again  united.  Think  what  it  will  be,  Sir, 
to  see  them  all  around  you — to  have  the  bond  of  grati- 
tude added  to  that  of  natural  affection,  and  what  is 
more,  to  have  a  creator  pacified,  who  must  now  look 
angrily  upon  your  house." 

The  Major  seemed  for  some  moments  to  waver  as  he 
contemplated  the  picture  which  Harmond  placed  be- 
fore him.  At  last  he  said — 

"Why  did  she  choose  my  enemy  ?" 

"Ah,  Sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  why  had  you  an  enemy 
for  her  to  choose  ?" 
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"  That  may  prove  my  fault,  but  it  does  not  diminish 
hers." 

"  Say  you  forgive  her,  Sir." 

"No,  no!" 

"  Say  that  you  forgive  my  parents." 

"  No  !" 

"  I  will  sell  the  Erin  before  night,  and  never  set  foot 
on  forecastle  again." 

"  I  will  not  say  it  I" 

"  Farewell,  Sir  !" 

"  Stay — Harmond  ! — Harrnond  O'Connor,  stay  a 
moment  !— the  reef  I— Don't  forget  the  reef  !  (The 
hall-door  slapped  too.)  He's  gone  I  and  without  hear- 
ing me  !  The  fellow  will  run  into  danger  now  purely 
to  spite  me  !  Adam  !  (He  rung  the  bell.)  An  obstinate 
—headstrong — Thomas  ! — Just  his  mother's  manner — 
her  wild  and  hair-brained  spirit — and  a  little  dash  of  her 
self-will  along  with  it.  Adam,  run  after  Mr.  Harmond, 
and  tell  him  not  to  forget  the  reef,  upon  his  peril, — and 
to  be  home  early,  that  we  may  have  some  further  con- 
versation on  the  subject  which  we  were  speaking  of  this 
morning — make  haste  ! — (Adam  departed) — Eliza  ! 
No  ! — the  ingrate  !  Never  shall  she  cross  the  thres- 
hold of  my  door  again  I" 

He  dressed  himself,  and  remained  sitting  in  his  chair 
until  the  servant  returned. 

"Well,  Adam?" 

"  I  overtook  him  near  the  quay,  Sir." 

"Well?" 

"  He  said,  'pooh,  pooh  1'  Sir,  when  I  talked  of  the 
reef ;  and  when  I  gave  him  the  rest  of  the  message  he 
laughed,  and  said  he  knew  that  was  a  trap,  but  that  he 
was  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff." 

"  Yery  respectful,  indeed.  The  fellow  will  certainly 
run  in  the  way  of  danger  purely  to  be  even  with  me. 
What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it  on  the  water  ?" 
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"  One  of  the  boatmen,  Sir,  told  me  it  was  likely  to  be 
a  storm  from  the  nor'  west." 

"A  storm!" 

"  A  storm,  Sir,  so  he  said." 

"  I  am  the  wretchedest  old  man  in  Munster  !  I  am 
sorry  I  was  so  harsh — he'll  not  return  to-night — he  may 
never  return  ;  and  if  he  should  not,  what  becomes  of 
me  ? — Aye,  there  the  wind  begins  to  sing  already — well 
— and  the  clouds  are  red  in  the  east  ; — a  dreadful  sign 
— and  a  scud  over  head — worse  and  worse — mackerel 
and  mares'  tails  all  across  the  zenith,  so  much  I  know 
of  seamen's  craft  for  my  greater  misery  ;  I  know  the 
gloomier  snatches  of  the  science.  Well,  if  he  come 
safely  home  to-night  and  promise  to  give  up  the  Erin — 
I'll — I'll — no  1  never,  never  will  I  again  receive  Eliza  1" 

"Come,  Beauchamp — push  along!"  cried  Harmond 
to  his  friend,  as  they  hurried  in  the  dusk  of  dawn 
through  the  narrow  streets  that  led  to  the  water-side. 
'Tis  a  glorious  morning,  plenty  of  wind  in  hand,  and 
promises  of  more." 

"  Harmond  O'Connor  I" 

"  Who  called  me  ?     Did  you  not  hear  a  voice  ?" 

"  I  thought  so,  but  see  no  one." 

"  Harmond  !  Harmond  O'Connor  !" 

"  Again  !  Oh  there  he  is  I  For  pity's  sake  be  quick, 
or  we  are  saddled  with  a  bore — a  regular  bore. — 'Tis 
'Mr.  Ajax  Mac  Orient,  an  old  neighbour  and  friend  of 
my  mother, — a  gentleman  who  would  have  every  one  he 
converses  with  to  see  with  his  eyes,  hear  with  his  ears, 
judge  with  his  judgment,  and  feel  with  his  feelings, — a 
horrid  fellow ! — with  a  smattering  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  extant,  and  a  knowledge  of  none,  yet  passing 
for  a  finished  critic  in  all,  upon  the  strength  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  hundreds  of  technical  phrases. 
Oh  !  we  are  late, — he  is  on  us — and  we  are  in  for  it." 

"  They  were  joined  by  Mr.  Mac   Orient,  who  car- 
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ried  in  his  hand  some  bulky  substance  resembling  a 
stone. 

"  Harmond,  how  are  you  ?  How  d'ye  do,  Beau- 
champ  ?  Both  bound  for  the  Regatta,  eh  ?" 

"  Of  course." 

"  Could  a  poor  landsman  hope  for  a  passage  to  the 
rendezvous  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly, — Boat-a-hoy  I" 

"  Look  here,  Harmond,  see  what  I  found  in  the  quar- 
ry near  Mount  Orient." 

"  Why,  what  is  that  ?" 

"  Look  close  at  it." 

"  I  do  ;  it  seems  to  me  like  a  lump  of  lime-stone." 

"  Ha, — ha, — you  are  pleased  to  say  so.  It  is  an 
amygdaloid,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  have  been  making  what  our  worthy  sene- 
schal Hifle  calls  a  genealogical  survey  of  the  caverns  and 
quarries  about  our  neighbourhood,  and  have  picked  up 
some  most  extraordinary  facts  and  specimens  ;  did  you 
know  that  the  left  end  of  the  village  is  all  one  mass  of 
trap?" 

"No,  I  protest,"  said  Harmond,  "I  had  no  idea  of 
it." 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Beauchamp,  not  perceiving  the 
significant  gestures  by  which  Harmond  warned  him 
not  to  set  the  pedant's  tongue  in  motion,  "  that  geology 
is  a  very  fashionable  science  now." 

"  Oh  quite,  sir,  quite  cut  out  the  political  economists. 
Geology  will  do  very  well  awhile  ;  it  has  not  yet  found 
any  body  to  give  it  to  all  the  world  at  one  and  six- 
pence a  month.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  (to 
Beauchamp)  of  this  little  book  on  Ireland  ? — Aye,  I  see 
you  don't  like  it, — well,  I  can't  agree  with  you  there  ;  the 
author,  you  will  say,  defends  absenteeism.  You  don't 
like  that :  well  now,  I  don't  know  but  'tis  right ;  what 
do  you  think  ?  How  would  you  reason  the  point  ?" 
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"  I  think,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  that  the  person 
could  regard  as  a  matter  of  indifference  the  residence  or 
non-residence  of  a  landlord  on  his  own  estate,  is  not  to 
be  reasoned  with.  I  would  despair  as  utterly  of  leading 
such  an  individual  to  feel  aright,  as  I  would  of  teaching 
a  blind  man  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  or 
a  ploughman  to  appreciate  the  verse  of  Milton." 

"  Well,  read  her  again,  and  if  you  don't  agree  with 
me, — and  a-propos  of  landscapes, — look  at  that  !— 
there's  a  true  Claude  Lorraine  sun  for  you  !  Do  you 
see  that  castle  in  the  middle  distance,  balanced  by  the 
sloop  upon  the  left  ?  That's  Cuyp  all  over  ;  and  there, 
there's  Rysdael  for  you." 

"  Where  ?"  cried  Beauchamp,  turning  suddenly. 

"  That  small  dark  copse  upon  the  right.  And  mark 
the  effect  of  that  fishing-boat  dancing  on  the  billows  in 
the  fore-ground." 

"  The  forewater,  you  mean,"  said  Harmond. 

"  Oh,  I  spoke  technically.  The  sky  is  well  enough, 
but  the  clouds  a  little  too  rocky ;  that  mass  on  the 
horizon  is  hardly  natural.  Look  there  ! — that  herd  of 
cattle  on  the  slope,  did  you  ever  see  anything  so  exactly 
after  Morland  ? — only  they  are  not  scattered  enough,— 
they  crowd  too  much  to  the  left, — that  flock  of  sheep 
is  better — now  that's  perfect ! — and  that  country  girl 
loitering  at  the  stile  to  see  us  pass.  Poussin  himself 
could  not  exceed  that, — only  that  hill  of  furze  comes  in 
too  close  to  the  rape  field  ;  there's  too  much  yellow- 
somewhat  overdone.  Gainsborough  would  have  done  it 
better, — but  there — there! — that  makes. up  for  all  in- 
deed— look,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  look  at  that  range  of  hills 
to  the  south  !" 

"  A  very  striking  outline,"  said  Henry,  not  wishing  to 
appear  too  ignorant. 

"  Outline,  did  you  say  ? — oh  no,  I  did  not  mean  the 
outline, — I  think  the  outline  is  deficient — rather  tame — 
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not  pointed  enough — not  enough  of  the  volcanic  charac- 
ter about  it — a  Salvator  stroke  here  and  there  would  be 
desirable — I  only  meant  the  tints — the  colouring — the 
correctness  of  the  aerial  perspective — Fd  defy  Turner 
himself  to  out-do  that.  I  don't  like  that  bright  gleam 
of  sunshine  on  the  hill  behind  the  old  castle,  though  it 
gives  such  force  to  the  darkened  outline  of  the  ruin, — it 
seems  to  be  done  too  much  for  effect ; — it  is  too  dioramic 
to  please  me." 

"  How  possessed  is  this  man  with  his  technical  jar- 
gon,'* whispered  Harmond,  "when  he  makes  art  the 
original  of  his  pictures,  and  nature  herself  the  imitation. 
For  pity's  sake  do  not  say  another  word,  or  he  will  leave 
nothing  without  a  daub." 

By  this  time  the  rendezvous  appeared  in  sight ;  it  was 
a  spacious  creek  within  view  of  the  village,  which  was 
crowded  with  visiters  anxious  to  see  the  Regatta.  The 
shore  was  already  filled  with  villagers  and  country  peo- 
ple, who  hailed  the  Erin  as  she  came  in  sight  with  repeat- 
ed cheers.  Several  of  the  yachts  were  at  their  moorings, 
and  a  turf-boat  anchored  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore,  displayed  the  Commodore's  flag  at  her  mast-head. 
A  band  of  music  stationed  on  board  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  scene.  The  village,  strand,  and  neighbouring  fields 
and  heights  were  all  buz-buz  from  side  to  side,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  promise  a  day  of  unbroken  pleasure. 

We  will  not  so  far  intrude  upon  the  province  of  the 
fashionable  journals  as  to  furnish  a  detail  of  the  day's 
amusements,  our  business  being  chiefly  with  those  events 
which  did  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  proceed- 
ings. While  Harmond,  having  got  rid  of  Ajax  Mac 
Orient,  stood  with  the  tiller  in  his  hand  awaiting  the 
report  of  the  gun  that  was  to  be  the  signal  for  starting, 
he  observed  a  small  hooker,  with  sails  and  hull  as  black 
as  night,  draw  near  the  little  fleet,  and  keep  hovering 
around  them  as  if  waiting  likewise  for  the  signal. 
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" Nash,"  said  his  master,  "  what  hooker  is  that?" 

"  I  don't  know  her,  sir.  I  seen  her  before  to-day,  but 
nobody  knows  her." 

"  Beauchamp  !"  cried  Harmond  eagerly  to  his  friend, 
and  grasping  his  arm  as  he  looked  upon  the  boat — "  I 
know  it !  It  is  my  fetch  !  my  double-goer  1" 

At  this  instant  the  shot  was  heard,  and  all  the  vessels 
started  from  their  cables  together.  In  a  short  time  the 
race  was  between  the  Sea-gull  and  the  Erin.  The 
strange  hooker  pressed  close  behind,  but  seemed  rather 
to  stand  upon  and  watch,  than  race  with  the  other 
boats.  When  they  approached  the  flag-boat  which  was 
stationed  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  a  kind  of  gaol, 
around  which  the  vessels  were  to  sail  and  return,  they 
were  all  astonished  to  behold  the  hooker,  instead  of 
turning,  stand  boldly  out  to  sea. 

"  Let  the  match  go  where  it  will,"  cried  Harmond, 
"  I  will  follow  that  fellow." 

"  Follow  him  !  is  it  out  to  say,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  Nash, 
with  a  look  of  utter  amazement. 

"  Mind  your  business,  sir,  and  hold  your  tongue,"  re- 
plied his  master. 

Nash  clasped  his  hands,  and  seemed  the  image  of 
despair.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  both  hooker 
and  yacht  were  bounding  over  the  billows  of  the  broad 
Atlantic,  Nash  looking  back  to  the  majestic  cliffs  be- 
tween which  the  river  they  had  left  disembogued  its 
waters  into  the  mighty  sea,  and  even  Beauchamp  him- 
self casting  a  less  significant  glance  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Harmond  ?" 

"  To  follow  him  wherever  he  is  going." 

"  Eh,  master,"  said  Nash,  "  how  do  you  know  where 
he's  going  ?  or  is  it  a  right  boat  at  all  that's  there,  only 
a  chimera  ?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir." 
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"  We're  lost  I  we're  lost !  we're  lost !" 

By  this  time  the  day  had  darkened,  the  wind  grew 
fresher,  and  the  indications  of  an  approaching  gale  be- 
came momentarily  more  apparent.  Harrnond  alone 
seemed  with  the  excitement  to  have  recovered  his  usual 
spirits  and  gaiety  of  temper. 

"Come  along — that's  it,  my  darling.  There  she 
dashes  back  the  saucy  brine — Ha  !  what's  a  hunter's 
back  to  that?  Eh,  Beauchamp  ?  Oh,  if  we  had  the 
Major  here  for  half  an  hour — Ho  !  ho  !  that's  it,  my 
sweetest  I 

"  Our  captain  rose  with  a  look  of  dread, 
On  the  plank  he  scarce  can  stand — 
Up,  boatswain,  up,  to  the  topmast  head, 

And  see  can  you  spy  any  land  ; 
I  have  looked  to  the  east — I  have  looked  to  the  west, 

Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
And  I  see  but  the  sky  that  is  raging  above, 

And  the  ocean  that  foams  below. 
Below ! 

And  the  ocean  that  foams  below  ! 

"  Ha — dash  along,  my  darling  !  Well,  Harry,  was 
this  your  first  time  at  sea  ?" 

Nash  groaned. 

"  If  it  isn't,  'twill  be  his  last,  I  fear." 

"Hold  on — we're  safe  enough — the  Erin  will  stand 
any  thing  with  that  cockle-shell,  at  all  events. 

"  Sad  is  our  case  amid  tempest  and  wreck, 

While  the  foamy  breakers  roar, 
For  we  poor  sailors  are  trusting  to  the  deck, 
While  the  land-lubber  lies  on  shore, 

Shore,  shore  ! 
While  the  land-lubber  lies  on  shore  ! 

They  continued  the  chase  until  the  night  began  to  fall. 
The  hooker  still  kept  some  hundred  yards  a-head  of  the 
yacht,  until  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish  her  rigging 
in  the  diminished  light,  notwithstanding  the  sable  colour 
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of  her  sails,  which,  as  seamen  know,  by  a  feeble  light 
is  much  more  easily  discerned  than  white.  Fortunately 
the  night,  though  rough,  was  not  altogether  dark,  and 
occasionally  between  the  flying  scuds  of  vapour,  the  full 
bright  moon  shot  a  hurried  gleam  upon  the  scene  of 
tumult.  Once,  as  he  discerned  in  the  glimpses  of  light 
the  outline  of  the  hooker  far  a-head,  O'Connor  strove 
to  hail  her,  when  the  following  conversation  passed 
between  them  : 

"  Where  are  you  bound  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which,  between  the  bursts 
of  the  gale,  they  could  faintly  hear  the  hooker's  answer. 
To  the  other  world  1" 

'  Who  is  your  captain  ?" 
Death  !" 
What  vessel  ?" 
The  Water-hearse." 

At  each  of  these  answers  Nash  groaned  and  clapped 
his  hands  aloud. 

"  My  poor  father  and  mother  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  Oh, 
the  luck  I  had  the  day  I  ever  enthered  your  sarvice, 
Mr.  O'Connor  !  Oh,  murther !  murther  !  murther  !" 

"That's  a  pretty  fellow,"  said  Harmond,  "whoever 
he  is.  That  fellow's  safe  enough,  at  all  events.  He  was 
never  born  to  meet  his  death  by  drowning." 

"  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  was  a-boord  of  him  then," 
cried  Nash. 

The  night  advanced,  the  wind  increased,  and  still  the 
hooker  held  on  her  sea-ward  course.  Harmond  per- 
ceived, however,  that  as  soon  as  she  had  got  to  a  safe 
distance  from  the  clifted  shore,  she  took  a  course  almost 
directly  southward,  which  he  took  care  to  imitate.  Be- 
fore midnight  they  had  lost  her.  This  circumstance  did 
not  add  to  their  tranquillity.  On  their  left  appeared  a 
stupenduous  iron-bound  coast  with  its  clifted  headlands, 
and  bays  worked  deep  into  the  perpendicular  rock,  re- 
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verberating  the  roar  of  the  now  fully  awakened  ocean, 
while,  -on  their  right,  the  vast  and  angry  waste  of  water 
presented  a  spectacle  hardly  less  appalling.  These  perils 
were  increased  by  the  night,  and  the  ignorance  of  every 
0113  on  board,  of  the  nature  of  the  coast  by  which  they 
stored.  They  had,  however,  now  no  choice  to  make. 
The  direction  taken  by  the  wind  must  be  theirs,  and  for- 
tunate for  them  it  was,  that  it  continued  since  they  left 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  blow  almost  directly  north. 
After  midnight,  the  storm  increased  to  such  a  height 
that  Harmond  began  to  despair  of  making  the  land  be- 
fore morning.  They  were  still  driving  onward  with  a 
speed  resembling  that  of  a  racer  at  full  gallop,  when  a 
sudden  burst  of  moonlight  revealed  to  them,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  before,  and  on  the  left,  the  mouth  of 
a  bay  which  seemed  to  promise  shelter  from  the  fury  of 
the  roused  up  sea  without.  Shortening  the  sail  of  the 
yacht  by  lowering  her  peak,  and  steering  for  the  bay, 
they  ran  into  its  tranquil  waters  just  as  the  sun  had  risen 
above  a  magnificent  range  of  hills  which  bound  the 
landward  horizon.  Within  this  bay,  which  was  studded 
with  islands,  and  skirted  with  shores  of  alternate  crag 
and  green  and  woodland,  they  discovered  a  second,  less 
spacious  than  the  first,  but  far  more  wild  and  beautiful, 
the  shores  still  more  diversified  with  rock  and  foliage, 
and  fertile  islets  scattered  with  yet  greater  profusion 
around  their  track  as  they  advanced.  It  was  one  of 
those  singular  landscapes  on  the  Irish  coast,  in  which 
the  richest  and  most  tranquil  inland  scenery  is  blended 
with  all  the  wildness  and  magnificence  of  the  sea-side; 
one  of  those 

Glens  where  ocean  comes 

To  'scape  the  wild  wind's  rancour, 
And  harbours,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom's  sails  might  anchor. 

"  The  question  is  now/'  said  Harmond,  as  they  came 
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to  anchor  near  the  shore,  where  the  water  ran  so  smooth 
that  a  cockle-shell  would  have  floated  on  it ;  "  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  what  are  we  to  do  for  breakfast  ?" 

"  Oh,  then,  since  we  escaped  last  night,"  said  Nash, 
I'll  engage  we'll  not  die  of  starvation  this  morning, 
whatever." 

While  Harmond  O'Connor  and  his  companions  are 
preparing  to  go  on  shore,  we  will  return  to  Eliza  O'Con- 
nor, respecting  whose  fortunes  nothing  has  been  told 
since  her  departure  from  our  own  neighbourhood.  How 
entirely  did  it  seem  to  her  now,  she  had  mistaken  from  the 
first  the  path  to  peace  and  happiness  !  She  looked  back 
now  upon  the  past  with  that  clear  and  sober  gaze  which 
affliction  is  almost  certain  to  confer  on  minds  that  are  not 
perverted  by  a  wilful  blindness,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  the  whole  had  passed  under  the  influence  of  a  species 
of  intoxication.  She  wondered  at  herself  as  she  dis- 
cerned the  selfish  motive  of  acts  on  which  she  had  even 
prided  herself  in  prosperous  days,  and  shuddered  at 
many  which  she  had  considered  wholly  indifferent  when 
they  were  performed.  The  experience  which  brought 
her  wisdom  brought  her  repentance  also,  and  while  she 
wept  with  bitterness  over  faults  which  now  lay  bare  be- 
fore her  mind  in  all  their  deformity,  she  would  not  ex- 
change her  present  sorrow  for  all  the  hood-winked  gaiety 
that  she  had  lost. 

The  scenery,  through  which  she  passed  on  her  depar- 
ture, was  calculated  to  afford  her  some  relief  from  the 
afflicting  thoughts  that  had  begun  to  weigh  upon  her 
health  and  spirits.  A  wild  and  broken  road  conducted 
them  southward  from  the  Killarney  lakes.  For  many 
miles,  after  the  enchanting  lake  prospects  had  been  shut 
behind  them,  they  found  themselves  encompassed  by 
scenery  of  the  most  rugged  and  profitless  description, 
mountains  without  sublimity,  and  valleys  without  beauty, 
breaking  upon  them  in  dreary  succession,  during  the 
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lapse  of  a  summer  day's  journey.  Sometimes  mounted 
on  those  shaggy  ponies  (a  descendant  of  the  Spanish 
Asturiones,  and  the  only  beast  of  burthen  to  which 
these  wilds  are  safely  passable),  they  toiled  up  the  steeps 
of  Esk,  a  portion  of  the  gloomy  range  of  glens  and  hol- 
lows which  were  termed,  by  ancient  topographers,  the 
Yallis  Juncosa,  and  which,  during  the  early  English  in- 
vasions, frequently  afforded  to  the  worsted  natives  a  re- 
treat regarded  as  inaccessible.  Sometimes  in  some  wild 
mountain  nook,  they  lighted  upon  a  solitary  cluster  of 
farm  houses,  with  gardens  reclaimed  from  the  waste, 
and  affording  subsistence  to  a  remnant  of  the  O'Sulli- 
vans  or  0' Sheas,  of  some  ancient  dean  or  family,  who 
still  preserve  amid  those  deserts  their  independence, 
their  poverty,  their  ignorance,  their  simplicity,  and  their 
genealogical  pride,  unaltered.  Sometimes  a  healthy 
mountain  housewife,  seated  between  her  hampers,  with 
kerchief  tied  around  her  laughing  countenance,  and 
blue  mantle  drawn  around  her  shoulders,  trotted  by  and 
challenged  them  in  her  native  dialect  to  a  race  along  the 
craggy  road.  Sometimes  a  herring-gull  or  heron,  float- 
ing gracefully  through  the  fields  of  air  above,  indicated 
their  near  approach  to  the  south-western  coast,  and  at 
intervals  the  cry  of  a  gannet,  winging  its  way  towards 
its  nest  in  the  lonely  Skelig,  startled  the  echoes  among 
the  barren  excavations  of  the  mountain.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  encountered  in  the  extensive  solitude,  the 
solitary  figure  of  a  priest,  leading  his  pony  down  a 
slippery  steep,  and  accompanied  on  one  side  by  his  clerk, 
laden  with  the  bag  of  vestments,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
mountaineer,  who  had  summoned  him  to  administer  the 
last  rites  of  his  religion  to  a  dying  relative.  Towards 
evening,  as  they  wound  along  within  sight  of  the  Sliev 
Miskisk  Mountains  on  the  right,  some  traces  of  a  kind- 
lier soil  began  to  break  upon  their  view.  The  fir  and 
overgrown  buckthorn  no  longer  held  solitary  dominion 
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in  the  wilds, — the  heath  was  diversified  by  the  white 
blossomed  mountain  avens,  the  delicate  London-pride, 
and  sometimes  by  the  yellow  flowered  tormeutil  ;  clus- 
ters of  the  smaller  shrubs  became  more  frequent  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  along  the  mountain  sides.  The 
road  coiled  among  broken  defiles,  presenting  a  romantic 
intermixture  of  rock  and  foliage,  of  beauty  and  abrupt- 
ness. Plantations  in  which  the  symmetry  of  art  was 
blended  with  freedom,  boldness,  and  luxuriance  of  na- 
ture, arose  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  way,  and  the 
social  sense  was  silently  pleased  without  breaking  the 
romantic  (Jream  which  the  enchanting  solitude  had  oc- 
casioned. Once  more  the  lake-haunting  arbutus,  which 
had  not  visited  their  sight,  since  they  lost,  two  mornings 
before,  the  last  traces  of  the  Killarney  scenery,  now 
.waved  its  slender  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  above  them 
from  some  overhanging  rock,  and  welcomed  them  ngain 
to  a  new  region  of  beauty  and  delight.  At  length,  their 
ponies  with  drooping  head,  and  more  laborious  step, 
descended  towards  the  termination  of  the  grass-grown 
avenue.  The  sun  struck  a  level  light  through  the  top 
of  some  old  oak  or  lofty  yew  upon  the  right,  while  the 
evening  silence  was  broken  by  the  full  round  note  of 
the  song-thrush,  concealed  in  some  shaded  thicket,  or 
by  the  silvery  trill  of  the  wood-lark,  which  here,  like  the 
nightingale,  prolonged  its  strain  far  into  the  night. 

The  broken  rays  shot  across  their  path  between  the 
trunks  of  the  aged  trees, — a  fresher  wind  rustled  amid 
the  lichen  and  beeches, — and  that  indescribable  mur- 
mur, almost  inaudible  to  the  sense,  and  yet  filling  the 
whole  air  which  the  ocean  sends  forth  in  its  calmest 
hours,  announced  their  approach  to  the  sea-side.  At 
length,  the  leafy  screen  vanished  behind  them,  and  the 
varied  shores,  the  tufted  points  and  scattered  islands  of 
GlengarifF  Bay,  broke  suddenly  in  all  their  sunset 
beauty  on  Eliza's  sight.  Before  them  the  bright  green 
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waters  of  the  great  inlet  crossed  by  a  glancing  and  yel- 
low light  from  the  distant  mountain  heights,  now  broke 
in  glittering  wavelets  on  a  sunlit  beach,  and  now  rolled  ' 
dark  and  silent  at  the  foot  of  some  aged  rock.  Far  in 
the  distance,  a  few.  boats  might  be  seen  dredging  for 
coral  sand  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  more  near, 
on  a  craggy  island,  a  lofty  battery  suggested  the  stern 
image  of  war  and  ruin,  in  the  midst  of  this  delicious  re- 
gion of  peace  and  of  abundance. 

Here  on  the  shores  of  this  remote  bay,  did  Mr. 
O'Connor  fix  his  residence  from  the  peried  of  his  depar- 
ture from  our  neighbourhood,  until  that  $ay  on  which 
Harmond  and  Beauchamp  left  home  for  the  regatta. 
In  the  interim,  great  and  serious  changes  had  taken  . 
place  in  the  establishment  ;  their  children  were  most  of 
them  grown  up,  while  their  means,  at  no  period  equal 
to  their  rank,  were  disappearing  fast  ;  Eliza's  fortune, 
almost  their  sole  possession,  was  not  equal  to  the  expen- 
ses of  a  family,  no  member  of  which  could  supply,  either 
by  his  industry  or  talent,  the  absence  of  a  more  con- 
siderable income  ;  and  what  was  worse,  while  it  lasted, 
they  felt  little  care  about  the  future.  O'Connor,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  what  is  commonly  called 
"  good  natured,"  that  is,  a  man  without  thought,  and 
fond  of  his  amusement,  was  good  for  little  beside  fish- 
ing, shooting,  and  telling  stories  after  dinner  ;  and  his 
eldest  son  was  even  a  more  serious  cause  of  uneasiness, 
to  both  the  parents  :  in  him  Mrs.  O'Connor  deeply  felt 
the  nature  of  the  pain  which  she  had  herself  inflicted  on 
her  father.  He  associated  with  the  most  worthless  cha- 
racters in  the  neighbourhood,  and  often  remained  for 
many  months  from  home,  without  furnishing,  either  be- 
fore his  departure  or  after  his  return,  any  account  of  his 
motives  in  doing  so  ;  the  issue  was,  that  the  household 
fell  at  length  into  decay,  and  borrowing,  a  bad  remedy, 
was  resorted  to  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  order  to  supply 
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immediate  wants.  In  this  position  affairs  were  placed 
at  the  time  when  Harmond,  without  knowing  the  situa- 
tion of  his  parents,  was  pleading  their  cause  with  his 
grandfather. 

On  landing  from  his  yacht,  in  company  with  Harry 
Beauchamp,  Howard  proceeded  toward  a  house  within 
the  distance  of  a  few  fields  from  the  water-side,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  fire  and  refreshments.  As  they  walk- 
ed along  the  narrow  foot  path  which  traversed  the 
grass,  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following  song, 
which  they  could  hear  distinctly  on  the  other  side  of  a 
hedge  that  separated  them  from  the  dwelling.  The 
voice  was  so  sweet  and  musical,  that  they  stopped  to 
hear  the  whole. 


Fare  thee  well,  my  native  dell, 

Though  far  away  I  wander, 
"With  thee  my  thoughts  shall  ever  dwell, 

In  absence  only  fonder. 
Farewell,  ye  banks  where  once  I  roved 

To  view  that  lovely  river, — 
And  you,  ye  groves,  so  long  beloved, 

And  fields,  farewell  for  ever  ! 

Fare  thee  well,  &c  , 


Here  once  my  youthful  moments  flew, 

In  joys  like  sunshine  splendid, 
The  brightest  hours  that  e'er  I  knew 

With  those  sweet  scenes  were  blended — 
When  o'er  those  hills,  at  break  of  morn, 

The  deer  went  bounding  early, 
And  huntsmen  woke,  with  hounds  and  horn, 

The  mountain  echoes  cheerly. 

Fare  thee  well,  &c 


Fare  ye  well,  ye  happy  hours, 
So  bright,  but  long  departed  ! 

Fare  ye  well,  ye  fragrant  bow'rs, 
So  sweet,  but  now  deserted ! 
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Farewell,  each  rock  and  lonely  isle 

That  wake  the  poet's  numbers, 
And  thou,  oh  ancient  holy  pile*, 

Where  mighty  Brian  slumbers  ! 

Fare  thee  well,  &c. 


Farewell,  thou  old  romantic  bridge, 

Where  morn  has  seen  me  roaming, 
To  mark  across  each  shallow  ridge, 

The  mighty  Shannon  foaming — 
No  more  I'll  press  the  bending  oar, 

To  speed  the  painted  wherry, 
And  glide  along  the  woody  shore, 

To  view  the  hills  of  Derry. 

Fare  thee  well,  &c. 


There's  many  an  isle  in  Scariff  bay, 

With  many  a  garden  blooming, 
Where  oft  I've  passed  the  summer  day, 

'Till  twilight  hours  were  glooming. 
No  more  shall  evening's  yellow  glow 

Among  those  ruins  find  me — 
Far,  far  from  those  dear  scenes  I  go, 

But  leave  my  heart  behind  me. 

Fare  thee  well,  &c. 


Fast,  fast  we  ride  by  hedge  and  tree, 

Fast  fade  thy  loved  bowers — 
Still  through  the  bursting  tears  I  see 

Thy  hills  and  hoary  towers. 
'Tis  past !  my  last  faint  glimpse  is  o'er, 

My  last  farewell  is  spoken, 
I  see  those  loved  scenes  no  more, 
My  heart — my  heart  is  broken  ! 

•> 

Fare  thee  well,  my  native  dell, 
Though  far  away  I  wander, 
With  thee  my  thoughts  shall  ever  dwell, 
In  absence  only  fonder. 

*  The  cathedral  in  which  is  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  Brian 
Boroimhe. 
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Still  humming  a  verse  of  the  song,  a  fine  looking  boy, 
of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  appeared  at 
the  little  gate  which  stood  between  the  strangers  and 
the  lawn,  immediately  before  the  house.  On  seeing 
Harmond,  he  opened  the  gate  and  ran  hastily  towards 
him. 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last,"  he  said,  taking  his  hand, 
"  and  we  thought  we  were  never  to  see  you  any  more — 
and  you  are  just  come  in  time,  for  there  are  keepers  in 
the  house  these  two  days,  and  papa  is  gone  off  to  uncle 
Edward's  to  hide,  for  fear  he'd  be  taken  to  gaol. — Mou- 
ser  had  six  kittens,  and  mamma  was  obliged  to  stay  iu 
bed  to-day,  she  was  so  sick  for  fear  you  were  drowned 
last  night  in  the  great  storm." 

By  the  time  he  had  got  thus  far  in  his  budget  of 
news,  he  began  to  perceive  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
man,  and,  drawing  back  with  a  shy  embarrassed  look, 
was  about  to  betake  himself  to  flight.  Harmond,  how- 
ever, encouraged  him  to  remain  until  he  had  entrusted 
him  with  a  message  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 

They  found  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  all  the 
symptoms  of  discomfort  and  perplexity  which  the  lad's 
speech  had  led  them  to  expect.  Two  surly  men  were 
pacing  now  and  then  from  the  kitchen  to  the  hall,  and 
looking  as  if  they  wished  to  make  themselves  as  trouble- 
some as  possible,  but  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

"  They  are  as  cross  as  the  cats,"  said  the  boy,  in  a 
whisper,  to  Harmond,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  liking,  "  because  mamma  refuses  to  give  them  whiskey. 
One  of  them  told  Nelly  in  the  kitchen  that  he  did'nt 
care  what  they  took  out  of  the  house  so  as  they  were 
only  civil.  By  civil,  he  means  giving  him  money  or 
whiskey  ;  and  that,  you  know,  when  he  was  put  here 
to  watch  the  goods  :  did  you  ever  see  such  a  rogue  ? 
But  come  away  to  a  room  where  you  can  change  youi* 
dress,  and  my  sister  Ellen  will  have  breakfast  ready  for 
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you  when  you  come  back.  I  do'nt  know  whether  mam- 
ma will  be  able  to  come  down  or  no,  but  you  will  have 
breakfast  at  any  rate." 

They  proceeded  to  the  room,  their  new  acquaintance 
conducting  them  and  continuing  his  communicative  con- 
versation, while  they  made  the  necessary  change  in 
their  attire. 

"  I  was  sure  it  was  Redmond,  when  I  saw  you,"  he- 
said  to  Harmond  ;  "  I  never  saw  any  body  so  like,  and 
even  the  dress  itself.  He  wasn't  at  home  these  two 
mouths,  and  mamma  is  afraid  something  has  happened 
him.  I  told  mamma  how  like  him  you  were,  and  she 
was  greatly  surprised,  but  she  said  it  must  be  the  dress 
that  made  me  think  it." 

"  And  pray  tell  me,"  said  Harmond,  "  what  is  this 
place  called  ?" 

"  This  ?  Oh,  this  is  Glengariff ;  I'm  surprised  you 
don't  know  it ;  I  thought  every  body  knew  Glengariff." 

"  And  what  is  your  own  name  ?" 

"  Arthur  O'Connor." 

There  needed  no  more  to  place  the  whole  of  the  case 
before  the  eyes  of  Harmond.  The  roof  beneath  which 
Providence  had  thus  singularly  thrown  him  was  the 
dwelling  of  his  parents,  and  it  was  his  brother  who 
stood  before  him.  Those  who  have  never  known  or 
who  long  have  wanted  the  sweetness  of  domestic  inter- 
course, and  the  inexpressible  charm  that  is  in  the  words 
brother  and  sister  and  parent,  the  confidence  of  sure 
and  perfect  intimacy  in  the  heart  which  neither  inte- 
rested friendships  nor  worldly  alliances  can  bring,  those 
only  can  recognise  in  their  own  hearts  the  feelings  that 
awoke  in  that  of  Harmond  upon  this  discovery.  He  felt 
that  pang  of  love — that  yearning  of  the  heart  with 
which  the  faithful  Joseph  was  affected  when  he  longed 
to  fling  himself  upon  the  neck  of  Benjamin,  and  weep 
aloud.  The  time,  however,  was  not  yet  arrived  for 
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making  the  disclosure,  so  that  he  continued  his  ques- 
tions with  apparent  unconcern. 

"  And  have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many,  and  cousins  too.  We  have 
two  cousins  living  with  us  now,  James  and  Mary  O'Con- 
nor. We  have  Big  James  and  Little  James,  and  Big 
Mary  and  Little  Mary.  That's  the  way  we  know  'em 
asunder,  for  some  are  cousins,  and  others  brother  and 
sister.  'Tis  Big  Mary,  that's  sister  Mary,  that's  get- 
ting breakfast." 

Returning  to  the  parlour,  they  found,  in  the  act  of 
preparing  breakfast,  a  fine  young  woman  whose  dark 
hair  and  full  intelligent  eyes  would  have  made  a  stran- 
ger pronounce  her  to  be  Harmond's  sister.  As  they 
entered,  Arthur  whispered  Harmoud  in  the  ear  : — 

"  That's  Big  Mary." 

Blushing  and  laughing  together,  at  the  uncouth  epi- 
thet which  she  overheard,  and  which  certainly  could 
only  be  comparatively  appropriate,  the  young  lady 
saluted  the  visitors,  and  with  easy  politeness  apologized 
for  the  absence  of  Mrs.  O'Connor,  who,  she  said,  was 
not  yet  ready  to  make  her  appearance.  In  the  mean 
time,  she  had  given  orders  that  the  gentlemen  should 
receive  every  accommodation  which  their  cottage  could 
afford,  and  a  servant  had  already  been  despatched  to 
summon  the  boatmen  to  the  house. 

While  Beauchamp  warmed  himself  at  the  fire  side, 
Harmond  entered  into  conversation  with  his  sister,  in 
whom  he  was  delighted  to  find  both  manners  and  infor- 
mation suited  to  her  rank.  The  room  now  filled  with 
young  O'Connors  of  all  sizes,  every  one  of  whose  per- 
sons and  countenances,  Harmond  examined  with  an 
interest  that  gave  amusement  and  gratification  to  his 
sister.  At  length,  a  slow  and  apparently  feeble  step 
was  heard  descending  the  staircase.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  a  lady  entered,  who  seemed  about  forty 
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years  of  age,  in  a  dark  dress  of  the  very  plainest  fash- 
ion, and  with  a  look  of  the  severest  care  imprinted  deep 
upon  her  features.  Instinctively  Harmond  walked 
across  the  floor  to  meet  her,  and  then  stood  gazing  in 
her  face  until  she  should  recognise  him.  She  did  so  at 
first  sight — but  the  fear  of  a  mistake  made  her  pro- 
long the  inquiring  look  until  all  doubt  had  disappeared. 
As  every  feature  gradually  became  familiar  to  her  re- 
collection, the  thoughts  of  early  days  came  back  upon 
her  mind  with  a  force  and  poignancy  that  were  almost 
insupportable.  She  trembled  as  the  certainty  grew 
strong,  the  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes,  and  as  she  had 
raised  her  hands  and  cast  herself  upon  his  breast,  she 
had  scarcely  strength  to  utter  in  the  faintest  voice  : 

"  It  is  my  child  I" 

"  My  mother  !  my  dear  mother  I" 

It  was,  indeed,  his  mother,  but  widely  altered  from 
tne  gay,  romantic  girl,  who  kept  Drumshambo  Hall  alive 
with  her  wit  and  gaiety.  The  commotion  which  this 
scene  created  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  It  was  heightened  ere  noon  by  the  arri- 
val of  Redmond  O'Connor,  the  owner  of  the  hooker, 
whose  resemblance  to  Harmond  was  now  accounted  for. 
The  latter  was  in  the  most  exulting  spirits,  and  would 
have  had  the  whole  household  come  away  at  once  and 
take  his  grandfather  by  storm.  But  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
who  now  could  form  a  better  estimate  of  her  father's 
character  than  in  former  times,  was  not  so  sanguine  in 
her  hopes. 

"  If  it  were  difficult,"  she  said,  "  fifteen  years  since, 
to  obtain  his  forgiveness  for  what  was  past,  it  will  be 
more  so  now,  when  absence  has  diminished  affection, 
and  when  resentment  has  taken  firm  and  lasting  root 
within  his  mind.  For  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the 
longer  we  cherish  any  feeling,  whether  good  or  evil,  the 
more  invincible  it  becomes.  For  the  present,  let  us 
12 
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enjoy  with  grateful  hearts  the  delight  of  our  re-union, 
and  devise  some  means  of  rendering  it  permanent." 

We  will  leave  Harmond  to  become  intimate  with  the 
friends  to  whom  he  was  thus  unexpectedly  restored,  and 
direct  our  attention  to  another  quarter.  On  the  second 
morning  after  the  regatta,  Major  O'Brien,  sleepless, 
wretched,  and  a  prey  to  the  cruellest  suspense,  was 
seated  in  his  drawing  room,  awaiting  the  return  of 
Adam,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  the  quay  in  search 
of  news. 

"  If  he  has  perished,"  said  the  Major,  "I  shall  lose 
my  wits  ;  if  he  has  escaped,  I  will  disinherit  him.  A 
villain,  to  keep  me  two  nights  without  a  wink  of  sleep 
— poor  fellow  ! — poor  fellow  ! — perhaps  I  am  talking 
of  one  over  whom  the  waves  are  breaking  at  this  mo- 
ment. Oh  miserable  man  !  Well,  Adam,  what's  the 
news  ?  did  you  hear  nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir." 

"  I  am  utterly  undone.  It  were  better  for  us  both 
to  have  perished  at  Drurnshambo." 

At  this  instant  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  back  yard. 

"  Yeo  ho  !  Adam  !  Ho  I  Yeo  ho  1  Yeo  ho  I" 

"  'Tis  he  I  'Tis  Harmond  !  Heaven  be  praised  !  Run 
Adam  !  Open  the  door— run — run — Good  heaven  be 
praised  for  ever  ! — A  scoundrel  1 — poor  fellow  ! — a  dog 
— a  head-strong — poor — poor  boy,  so  he  is  safe  ! — 
What  Harmond — my  dear  child  !  What,  well  ?  Quite 
well  ?" 

"  A  little  hungry,  sir,  that's  all,"  cried  Harmond, 
after  he  had  liberated  himself  from  his  grandfather's 
embrace  ;  "  sharp  air,  sir,  makes  the  appetite  keen." 

"  You  scoundrel,  how  dared  you  use  me  thus  ?  My 
poor  fellow,  and  are  you  very  cold  ? — Adam,  get  break- 
fast quick  !  Oh,  villain,  I'll  disinherit  you  !  Did  you 
get  very  wet  ?  Well,  come  and  tell  me  all  about  it 
while  Adam  is  getting  breakfast.  And  mind  !  take 
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care  and  make  it  as  horrible  as  possible,  for  I  like  to 
have  the  description  made  very  horrible  when  all  the 
harm  is  over.  I  remember,  after  the  skirmish  of  Drum- 
sliambo " 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "for  any 
invention  in  the  case.  The  plain  truth  is  horrible 
enough." 

"  I  suppose  so — I  warrant  ye.  I  suppose  it  is  in- 
deed." 

"  In  the  first  place,  every  wave  we  passed  after  leav- 
ing the  Heads  behind  us  was  something  lower  than  the 
cathedral  steeple. 

"  Eh  ?  Bless  me  !  Were  you  not  swallowed  up 
alive  ?" 

"  The  night  was  as  black  as  the  chimney-piece." 

"  Dear  !  dear  1" 

"We  heard  the  breakers  roaring  like  lions  on  the 
clifts  within  fifty  yards  of  us " 

"  My  poor  boy " 

"  While  none  of  us  knew  a  single  rock  along  the  coast 

"  Oh,  you  villain." 
About  midnight  the  storm  began- 


"  Come  to  the  morning — come  to  the  morning,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  'tis  too  horrible.     What  happened  in  the 


morning  ?" 


"In  the  morning,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  we  ran  into 
a  lonesome  bay,  as  drenched  as  water  spaniels,  and  hun- 
gry as  kites.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
have  done  if  it  were  not  for  a  hospitable  family  living 
near  the  shore,  who  showed  me,  I  must  say,  as  much  at- 
tention as  if  I  had  been  one  of  themselves." 

"  Why,  what  charming  good  sort  of  people  they 
must  be.  Who  were  they  ?" 

"  But  unfortunately — and  to  this  it  is,  sir,  that  I  wish 
to  direct  your  especial  attention — I  discovered  that, 
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like  most  persons  who  are  distinguished  by  uncommon 
amiability,  they  are  not  so  prosperous  as  could  be 
wished." 

Here  Harmond,  altering  his  tone  and  manner,  and 
speaking  a  seriousness  that  showed  how  deep  an  interest 
he  felt  in  what  he  told,  described  the  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  at  Glengariff,  related  what  he  knew  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  family,  and  concluded  by  so  fervent 
an  eulogy  on  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  Major  were  strongly  awakened. 

"  I  could  not  help  feeling  pity  for  her,"  said  Harmond, 
"  when  I  figured  to  myself  the  idea  of  so  gentle  and 
amiable  a  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accompany- 
ing her  husband  to  a  common  gaol,  and  after  having, 
by  her  own  extraordinary  industry,  educated  all  her 
children  in  the  rank  in  which  herself  was  born,  con- 
demned to  see  them  cast  upon  the  world,  to  struggle 
with  the  most  abject  poverty." 

"  'Tis  very  hard — very  hard,  indeed,"  said  the  Major 
— "  but  how  is  it  ?  Have  they  no  friends  ?  has  she  no 
relative  who  might  assist  her  ?" 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  is  what  adds  peculiar 
sharpness  to  her  affliction.  She  has  one  wealthy  relative 
—but  he  refuses  even  to  receive  her  within  his  doors. 
In  short,"  continued  Harmond,  turning  suddenly,  and 
taking  his  grandfather's  hand — "  I  am  but  awkard  at 
disguise  or  mystery.  It  was  beneath  my  parents'  roof 
that  I  found  shelter  from  the  storm." 
'  "  So  !  so  !" 

"  It  was  my  mother  whom  I  found  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  who,  overpowered  by  my  persuasions,  has  con- 
sented to  return  along  with  me,  to  implore  from  her  only 
parent  the  succor  which  she  now  can  hope  for  no  where 
else." 

"  Eliza  has  come  with  you  then,"  said  the  Major, 
with  a  tranquillity  of  voice  which  did  not  promise  well 
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"  She  is  now  beneath  this  roof,"  said  Harmond, 
somewhat  daunted  by  the  Major's  unexpected  coldness. 

"  Tell  her,"  said  the  Major,  without  the  least  emo- 
tion, "to  return  the  way  she  came.  They  shall  have 
some  money  if  they  wish  for  it,  but  I  will  not  see  her." 

Harmond,  himself  impetuous  and  liable  to  sudden  im- 
pulses both  of  anger  and  of  love,  was  totally  unprepared 
for  this  cold,  unmoved  inveteracy  of  resentment.  The 
Major's  love  for  his  daughter,  all  ferment  as  it  once  ap- 
peared, had  always  too  much  of  selfishness  about  it ; 
and  as  his  subsequent  severity  had  all  along  been  found- 
ed on  a  bad  principle,  it  was,  like  all  bad  feelings,  hard 
to  be  eradicated. 

The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  straw  on  fire, 
But  like  red  hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire. 

So  said  one  who  knew  something  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  Major's  case  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Harmond  felt  his  spirit  sink  at  the  thought  of  having 
subjected  his  mother  to  the  pain  of  this  unnatural  recep- 
tion, and  in  his  fear  on  her  account  he  grew  more  earnest 
in  his  entreaties. 

"  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  inm'ct  so  cruel 
a  blow  upon  your  daughter's  heart.  Let  it  not  be  said 
or  thought,  that  after  having  been  separated  from  her 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  you  could  be  guilty  of  such 
a  crime — I  will  call  it — as  that  of  turning  her  from 
your  door,  without  even  hearing  her  prayer  for  your 
forgiveness." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  the  Major,  "  I  will  hear  nothing. 
If  they  want  money  they  shall  have  it — but  the  sooner 
she  goes  home  again  the  better." 

Shocked  to  the  soul,  and  naturally  indignant  at  this 
speech,  Harmond  resumed  his  usual  carriage,  and  ad- 
dressed his  grandfather  with  more  firmness. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  he,  "  for  all  our  sakes,  that  I 
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was  not  able  to  prevail  on  you.  I  never  will  deliver  to 
my  mother  such  a  message  as  you  speak  of.  You  are 
mistaken  in  her  character,  well  as  you  ought  to  know 
it,  if  you  suppose  she  is  mercenary.  She  seeks  your 
forgiveness  and  affection,  and  where  those  are  denied,  I 
fear  your  money  would  be  an  unwelcome  substitute. 

But  sir "  continued  Harmond,  and  he  paused  for  a 

long  time,  as  if  he  felt  the  utmost  difficulty  in  express- 
ing what  must  be  said — "  I  must  not  forget  that  1  owe 
a  duty  to  my  parents.  They  have  been  visited  by  the 
hand  of  heaven,  and  they  require  my  services,  and  they 
shall  have  them  while  I  have  an  arm  to  hold  a  spade. 
If  my  mother  leaves  this  house,  I  return  with  her." 

The  Major  looked  at  him  for  a  considerable  time  in 
silence,  and  seeming  stunned  by  this  new  turn — 

"Is  this,"  he  said,  "your  gratitude?" 

"  I  feel,"  said  Harmond,  "  all  the  weight  of  what  I 
owe  you.  You  have  done  all  for  me.  You  have  been 
my  kind  and  generous  benefactor — and  I  owe  you  more 
of  love  and  gratitude  than  countless  ages  can  repay. 
But,  '  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother'  was  written 
by  the  finger  of  the  Omnipotent  upon  a  table  of  stone, 
and  delivered  to  the  world  amid  menaces  of  wrath  and 
promises  of  love,  according  as  it  should  be  violated  or 
fulfilled.  I  dare  not,  even  for  you,  resist  the  ordinance 
of  nature  and  of  heaven.  Your  claim  is  strong  on  my 
obedience,  but  the  claim  of  those  who  gave  me  life  and 
birth  is  stronger." 

"  If  you  leave  me,"  said  the  Major,  trembling,  while 
his  countenance  grew  red  and  pale  with  anger  and  ap- 
prehension, "you  shall  not  possess  a  shilling  that  is 
mine." 

To  this  his  grandson  made  no  reply. 

"I  will  disinherit  you,"  said  the  Major,  bursting  into 
passion,  "  if  I  were  to  take  a  beggar  from  the  street 
to  fill  your  place  !" 
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"What  is  yours  to  keep,  sir,"  answered  Harmond  re- 
spectfully, "is  yours  to  give  wherever  you  desire.  It 
shall  make  no  alteration  either  in  my  feelings  of  grati- 
tude towards  you  for  what  is  passed,  or  in  my  deter- 
mination to  do  now  what  is  clearly  and  obviously  my 
duty." 

"  And  you  are  determined  then  to  forsake  me  ?"  said 
the  Major,  in  a  softened  voice. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  already,"  an- 
swered Harmond,  "  that  with  my  mother  I  return  or 
stay." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  during  which 
the  old  man,  who  could  not  help  secretly  approving  what 
irritated  him  almost  beyond  endurance,  seemed  delibe- 
rating within  himself  what  course  he  should  adopt.  At 
length,  approaching  Harmond  where  he  stood,  and 
nudging  him  two  or  three  times  in  the  side  with  his 
elbow,  he  said  : — 

"  Well,  Harmond — you  will  promise  me  to  sell  the 
Erin  ?" 

Harmond  was  silent. 

"Do  you  mean  to  hesitate  about  it  ?" 

"  You  know  my  terms,  sir." 

"  Have  you  the  effrontery  now  to  talk  of  terms  after 
what  has  passed  since  we  spoke  together  last  ?  Eh  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  this  has  lasted  a  great  deal  too  long. 
Come — you  must  give  me  leave  to  sell  the  Erin,  to  live 
soberly  at  home,  and  be  all  that  you  can  wish  me." 

"  Harmond,"  said  the  Major,  "it  is  in  vain  to  talk. 
Even  if  I  should  consent  to  this,  the  circumstances  now 
are  wholly  changed.  Eliza,  your  mother,  is  no  longer 
what  she  was.  She  probably  forgets  me — as  I  have 
given  her  cause  to  do.  Wrapped  up  in  her  husband 
and  her  children,  she  is  altered  now  in  mind  ;  and  it 
would  wring  my.  very  heart  to  live  with  Eliza,  and  to 
find  her  grown  indifferent  to  her  father's  affection." 
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"  But  what,  sir,"  said  Harmond,  "  if  you  could  know 
with  certainty  that  her  separation — her  exile  rather — 
from  your  house  and  your  affection  is  preying,  even  to 
this  hour,  more  keenly  than  ever  on  her  heart — that 
not  all  the  assiduities  of  a  husband  who  doats  on  her, 
and  friends  who  second  his  exertions  for  her  happiness, 
could  ever  restore  even  moderate  quiet  to  her  mind — 
that  both  her  health  and  spirits  are  hourly  suffering  to 
the  recollection  of  one  unhappy  step — that  even  still 
she  murmers  the  name  of  her  father  in  her  dreams,  and 
often  declares  that  she  could  die  happy  if  she  only 
heard  him  say  that  he  forgave  her " 

"  If  this  were  true,"  replied  the  Major  ;  "  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  has  often  in  fancy  crossed  my 
mind,  but  I  dismissed  it  as  preposterous — for  she  who 
forsook,  I  said,  could  not  regret  me." 

" Sir,  it  is  true,"  said  Harmond  ;  "her  melancholy 
on  this  score  is  the  only  fault  of  which  her  friends 
accuse  her.  Exact  in  every  duty,  this  still  prevents  her 
enjoying  peace  of  mind  or  heart.  Dear  grandfather," 
continued  Harmond,  taking  the  Major's  hand  in  his, 
"  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  kind — be  generous — be  a 
father — bid  me  admit  her." 

For  a  considerable  time  the  old  Major  remained  with 
his  hands  pressed  upon  his  eyes,  as  if  debating  the 
point  with  his  own  heart.  At  length  he  let  go  the 
hand  of  his  grandson,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Admit  her." 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  Eliza  was  at  her  father's  feet, 
and  in  another,  in  his  arms.  There  was  not  one  in  all 
our  neighbourhood  that  was  not  overjoyed  at  the  recon- 
ciliation, however  strongly  they  had  reprobated  the 
early  disobedience  of  the  now  penitent  daughter,  nor 
did  it  want  an  appropriate  celebration.  On  the  fifth 
of  September  following,  Drumshambo  Hall  was  re- 
opened with  great  splendour  to  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  Adam  Dobe  was  busy  at  the  flag-staff,  at 
the  same  hour  at  which  he  had  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
river  nearly  twenty  years  before.  A  gay  procession  of 
the  villagers,  headed  by  Hifle,  the  seneschal,  smiling 
and  kissing  hands  as  sweetly  as  ever,  presented  to  the 
Major  a  lexicographical  address  on  his  return,  and  in 
the  evening  the  small  demesne  was  crowded  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  rich  and  poor.  There  was 
racing  in  bags,  and  climbing  of  poles  with  purses  at 
the  top,  and  music  and  dancing,  and  feasting  and  firing 
of  cannon,  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  a  vil- 
lage gay  for  a  night.  But  what  most  attracted  admi- 
ration was  a  board  suspended  between  two  oak  trees, 
with  a  flag  at  either  end,  and  the  word 

DRUMSHAMBO, 

in  variegated  lamps,  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  olive 
and  of  laurel,  illuminating  the  intervening  space. 


Nothing  remains  for  us  to  add,  except  that  the  Erin 
is  at  present  lying  at  the  quay,  within  a  mile  of  our 
village,  where  she  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  is  desi- 
rous to  purchase  her,  and  that  Redmond  O'Connor  is 
gone  to  sea.  In  the  education  of  the  young  O'Connors 
the  Major  seems  anxious  that  his  errors,  with  regard 
to  that  of  his  own  daughter,  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed, and  that  a  judicious  degree  of  restraint  should  be 
mingled  with  indulgence. 

"  I  do  not  approve,"  said  the  Major,  "  of  all  that 
care  which  is  taken  in  the  present  day  to  remove  all 
occasion  for  laborious  exertion  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge.  Even  if  one  could  succeed  in  teach- 
ing geography  on  penny  handkerchiefs,  and  conveying 
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a  notion  of  all  the  sciences  in  the  shape  of  sixpenny 
toys,  a  most  important  part  of  mental  education  would 
still  be  wanted — the  habit  and  facility  of  laborious  ap- 
plication. If  all  labours  be  turned  into  play  when  they 
are  young,  the  Epicurian  Reeling  will  haunt  them  in 
after  life,  and  having  early  learned  to  turn  business 
into  pleasure,  they  may  eventually  choose  to  make 
pleasure  their  business.  It  was  my  own  shallow  views 
of  education  that  laid  the  foundation  of  all  our  misery." 


TEE  DILEMMA  OF  FHAMEG. 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  PHADRIG, 


A   TALE    OF   THE    SHANNON    SIDE 


"  THERE'S  no  use  in  talken  about  it,  Phadrig.  I  know 
an'  I  feel  that  all's  over  wit  me.  My  pains  are  all  gone 
to  be  sure — but  in  place  o'  that,  there's  a  weight  like  a 
quern  stone  down  upon  my  heart,  an'  I  feel  it  blackenen 
within  me.  All  I  have  to  say  is — think  o'  your  own 
Mauria  when  she's  gone,  an'  be  kind  to  poor  Patcy." 

"  Ah  !  darlen,  don't  talk  that  way — there's  hopes  yet 
— what'li  I  do — what'll  the  child  do  widout  you  ?" 

"  Phadrig,  there's  noan.  I'm  goen  fast,  an'  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  me,  you  won't  say  any  thin'  that'll 
bring  the  thoughts  o'  you  and  him,  between  me  an'  the 
thoughts  o'  heaven,  for  that's  what  I  must  think  o'  now. 
An'  if  you  marry  again — " 

"  Oh  !  Mauria,  honey,  will  you  kill  me  entirely  ?  Is 
it  /'//  marry  again  ?" 

"  If  it  be  a  thing  you  should  marry  again,  Mau- 
ria resumed,  without  taking  any  notice  of  her  husband's 
interruption,  you'll  bear  in  mind,  that  the  best  mother 
that  ever  walked  the  ground,  will  love  her  own  above 
another's  ;  it  stands  with  raisin  and  natur — the  gander 
abroad  will  pull  a  strange  gosling  out  of  his  own  flock, 
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and  you  Know  yourself,  that  we  never  could  get  the 
bracked  hen  to  sit  upon  Nelly  O'Leary's  chickens,  do 
what  we  could.  Every  thing  Ipves  its  own.  Then 
Phadrig,  if  you  see  the  floury  potaties,  on  the  top  o' 
the  milk,  an'  the  warm  seat  be  the  hob,  an'  the  biggest 
bit  o'  meat  on  a  Sunday,  going  away  from  Patcy,  you'll 
think  o'  your  poor  Mauria,  an'  do  her  part  by  him,  just 
quietly  and  softly  an'  without  blaming  the  woman ;  for 
it's  only  what's  nait'rel,  an'  what  many  a  step-mother 
does  without  thinking  o'  themselves.  An'  above  all 
things,  Phadrig,  take  care  to  make  him  mind  his  books, 
an'  his  religion,  to  keep  out  o'  bad  company,  an'  study  his 
Ileadin'  made  aisy — an'  that's  the  way  he'll  be  a  bless- 
ing an'  a  comfort  to  you  in  your  old  days,  as  I  once 
thought  he  would  be  to  me  in  mine." 

Here  her  husband  renewed  his  promises  in  a  tone  of 
deep  affliction. 

"  An'  now  for  yourself,  Phadrig,  remember  the  charge 
that's  upon  you,  an'  don't  be  goen  out  venturing  your 
life  in  a  little  canvas  canoe,  on  the  bad  autumn  days  at 
Ballybunion  ;  not  with  foolish  boys  at  the  Gliu  an' 
Tarbert  fairs  :  an'  don't  be  so  weak-minded  as  to  be 
trustin'  to  card-drawers,  an'  fairy-doctors,  an'  the  like  ; 
for  it's  the  last  word  the  priest  said  to  me  was,  that  you 
were  too  superstitious  ;  an'  that's  a  great  shame,  an'  a 
heavy  sin.  But,  tee  you  I*  Phadrig  dear,  there's  that 
rogue  of  a  pig  at  the  potaties  over " 

Phadrig  turned  out  the  grunting  intruder,  bolted  the 
hurdle-door,  and  returned  to  the  bed-side  of  his  expir- 
ing helpmate.  That  tidy  housekeeper,  however,  ex- 
hausted by  the  exertion  which  she  had  made  to  preserve 
from  mastication  of  the  swinish  tusk,  the  fair  produce 
of  her  husband's  conacre  of  white  eyes,  had  fallen  back 
on  her  pillow,  and  breathed  her  last. 

Great  was  the  grief  of  the  widowed  Phadrig,  for  his 

*To  you ! — beware  ! 
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loss — great  were  the  lamentations  of  her  female  friends 
at  the  evening  wake — -and  great  was  the  jug  of  whiskey 
which  the  mourners  imbibed  at  the  mouth,  in  order  to 
supply  the  loss  of  fluid  which  was  expended  at  the  eyes. 
According  to  the  usual  cottage  etiquette  the  mother  of 
the  deceased,  as  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  occupied  a 
capacious  hay-bottomed  chair,  from  which  she  only  rose 
when  courtesy  called  on  her  to  join  each  of  her  female 
acquaintances  as  they  arrived,  in  the  death-wail  which 
(as  in  politeness  bound)  they  poured  forth  over  the  pale 
piece  of  earth  that  lay  coffined  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
This  mark  of  attention,  however,  the  old  lady  was  ob- 
served to  omit  with  regard  to  one  of  the  fair  guests — a 
round-faced,  middle-aged  woman,  called  Milly  Rue,  or 
Red  Milly  ;  probably  because  her  head  might  have  fur- 
nished a  solution  of  the  popular  conundrum  :  "Why  is 
a  red-haired  lady  like  a  sentinel  on  his  post  ?" 

The  fair  Milly,  however,  did  not  appear  to  resent  this 
slight,  which  was  occasioned  (so  the  whisper  went 
among  the  guests)  by  the  fact  that  she  was  an  old  and 
neglected  love  of  the  new  widower.  All  the  fiery  in- 
gredients in  Milly's  constitution  appeared  to  be  compre- 
hended in  her  glowing  ringlets — and  those,  report  says, 
were  as  ardent  in  hue,  as  Milly  was  calm  and  regulated 
in  her  temper.  It  would  be  a  cold  morning  indeed, 
that  a  sight  of  Milly's  head  would  not  warm  you — and 
a  hot  fit  of  anger  which  a  few  tones  of  her  kind  and 
wrath-disarming  voice  would  not  cool.  She  dropped, 
after  she  had  concluded  her  "  cry,"  a  conciliating  cour- 
tesy to  the  sullen  old  lady — took  an  unobtrusive  seat  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed — talked  of  the  notable  qualities  of 
th;i  deceased,  and  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
flaxen-haired  little  Patcy,  whom  she  held  in  her  lap  the 
whole  night,  cross-examining  him  in  his  reading  and 
multiplication,  and  presenting  him  at  parting,  in  token  of 
her  satisfaction  at  his  proficiency  with  a  copy  of  "The 
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Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  with  a  fine  marble 
cover  and  pictures.  Milly  acted  in  this  instance  under 
the  advice  of  a  prudent  mother,  who  exhorted  her, 
"  whenever  she  thought  o'  maken  presents  that  way,  not 
to  be  layen  her  money  out  in  cakes  or  gingerbread,  or 
things  that  would  be  ett  off  at  wanst,  an'  no  more  about 
them  or  the  giver — but  to  give  a  strong  toy  or  a  book, 
or  somethin'  that  would  last,  an'  bring  her  to  mind  now 
and  then,  so  as  that  when  a  person  'ud  ask  where  they 
got  that,  or  who  gev  it,  they'd  say,  '  from  Milly  Rue, 
we're  obleest  to  her,'  an'  be  talken  an'  thinkin'  of  her 
when  she'd  be  away." 

To  curb  in  my  tale,  which  may  otherwise  become 
restive  and  unmanageable — Milly's  deep  affliction  and 
generous  sympathy  made  a  serious  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  widower,  who,  more  than  all,  was  touched  by 
that  singularly  accidental  attachment  which  she  seemed 
to  have  conceived  for  little  Patcy.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  own  wishes  than  any  design  of  a  second 
time  changing  his  condition  ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  doing  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  memory  of  his  first 
wife,  if  he  neglected  this  opportunity  of  providing  her 
favourite  Patcy  with  a  protector,  so  well  calculated  to 
supply  her  place.  He  demurred  a  little  on  the  score  of 
true  love,  and  the  violence  which  he  was  about  to  do 
his  own  constant  heart — but  like  the  bluff  King  Henry, 
his  conscience,  "  aye — his  conscience," — touched  him, 
and  the  issue  was,  that  a  roaring  wedding  shook  the 
walls  which  had  echoed  to  the  wail  of  death  within  the 
few  preceding  months. 

Milly  Rue  not  only  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother 
to  young  Patcy,  but  presented  him  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  with  two  merry  play-fellows,  a  brother  and  a 
sister.  To  do  her  handsome  justice  too,  poor  Mauria's 
anticipations  were  completely  disproved  by  her  con- 
duct, and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  stranger 
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to  have  detected  the  step-son  of  the  house,  from  any 
shade  of  undue  partiality  in  the  mother.  The  harmony 
in  which  they  dwelt  was  unbroken  by  any  accident  for 
many  years. 

The  first  shock  which  burst  in  with  a  sudden  violence 
upon  their  happiness,  was  one  of  a  direful  nature.  Dis- 
ease, that  pale  and  hungry  fiend,  who  haunts  alike  the 
abodes  of  wealth  and  penury  ;  who  brushes  away  with 
his  baleful  wing  the  bloom  from  beauty's  cheek,  and 
the  balm  of  slumber  from  the  pillow  of  age  ;  who 
troubles  the  hope  of  the  young  mother  with  dreams  of 
ghastliness  and  gloom,  and  fears  that  come  suddenly, 
she  knows  not  why  nor  whence  ;  who  sheds  his  poison- 
ous dews  alike  on  the  heart  that  is  buoyant,  and  the 
heart  that  is  broken  ;  this  stern  and  conquering  demon 
scorned  not  to  knock,  one  summer  morning,  at  the  door 
of  Phadrig's  cow-house,  and  to  lay  his  iron  fingers  upon 
a  fine  milch-cow,  a  sheeted  stripper,  which  constituted 
(to  use  his  own  emphatic  phrase)  the  poor  farmers'  sub- 
stance, and  to  which  he  might  have  applied  the  well 
known  lines,  which  run  nearly  as  follows  : — 

•'  She's  straight  in  her  back,  and  thin  in  her  tail ; 
She's  fine  in  her  horn,  and  good  at  the  pail ; 
She's  calm  in  her  eyes,  and  soft  in  her  skin  ; 
She's  a  grazier's  without,  and  a  butcher's  within." 

All  the  "cures"  in  the  pharmacopoei  of  the  village- 
apothecary  were  expended  on  the  poor  animal,  without 
any  beneficial  effect  ;  and  Phadrig,  after  many  consci- 
entious qualms  about  the  dying  words  of  his  first  wife, 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  that  infallible  refuge  in 
such  cases — a  fairy-doctor. 

He  said  nothing  to  the  afflicted  Milly  about  his  inten- 
tion, but  slipped  out  of  the  cottage  in  the  afternoon, 
hurried  to  the  Shannon  side  near  Money-point,  unmoor- 
ed his  light  canvas-built  canoe,  seated  himself  in  the 
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frail  vessel,  and  fixing  his  paddles  on  the  towl-pin,  sped 
away  over  the  calm  face  of  the  waters  towards  the  isle 
of  Scattery,  where  the  renowned  Crohoore-na-Oona,  or 
Connor-of-the-Sheep,  the  Mohammed  of  the  cottages, 
at  this  time  took  up  his  residence.  This  mysterious 
personage,  whose  prophecies  are  still  commented  on 
among  the  cottage  circles  with  looks  of  deep  awe  and 
wonder,  was  much  revered  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a 
man  "  who  had  seen  a  dale  ;"  of  what  nature  those 
sights  or  visions  were,  was  intimated  by  a  mysterious 
look,  and  a  solemn  nod  of  the  head. 

In  a  short  time  Phadrig  ran  his  little  canoe  aground 
on  the  sandy  beach  of  Scattery,  and  drawing  her  above 
high-water  mark,  proceeded  to  the  humble  dwelling  of 
the  gifted  Sheep-shearer,  with  feelings  of  profound  fear 
and  anxiety.  He  passed  the  lofty  round  tower — the 
ruined  grave  of  St.  Senanus,  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
isle — the  mouldering  church,  on  which  the  eye  of  the 
poring  antiquary  may  still  discern  the  sculptured  im- 
age of  the  two-headed  monster  with  which  cottage  tra- 
dition says  the  Saint  sustained  so  fierce  a  conflict  on 
landing  in  the  islet — and  which  the  translator  of  Odra- 
nus  has  vividly  described  as  "  a  dragon,  with  his  fore 
part  covered  with  huge  bristles,  standing  on  end,  like 
those  of  a  boar  ;  his  mouth  gaping  wide  open,  with  a 
double  row  of  crooked,  sharp  tusks,  and  with  such 
openings  that  his  entrails  might  be  seen  ;  his  back  like 
a  round  island,  full  of  scales  and  shells  ;  his  legs  short 
and  hairy,  with  such  steely  talons,  that  the  pebble- 
stones, as  he  ran  along  them,  sparkled — parching  the 
way  wherever  he  went,  and  making  the  sea  boil  about 
him  where  he  dived — such  was  his  excessive  fiery  heat." 
Phadrig's  knees  shook  beneath  him  when  he  remembered 
this  awful  description — and  thought  of  the  legends  of 
Lough  Dhoola,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Gallon,  to 
which  the  hideous  animal  was  banished  by  the  Saint,  to 
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fast  on  a  trout  and  a  half  per  diem  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
and  where,  to  this  day,  the  neighbouring  fishermen  de- 
clare that,  in  dragging  the  lake  with  their  nets,  they 
find  the  half  trout  as  regularly  divided  in  the  centre,  as 
if  it  were  done  with  a  knife  and  scale. 

While  Phadrig  remained,  with  mouth  and  eyes  al- 
most as  wide  open  as  those  of  the  sculptured  image  of 
the  monster  which  had  fascinated  him  to  the  spot,  a 
sudden  crash  among  the  stones  and  dock-weed,  in  an 
opposite  corner  of  the  ruin,  made  him  start  and  yell  as 
if  the  original  were  about  to  quit  Lough  Dhoola  on 
parole  of  honour,  and  use  him  as  a  relish  after  the  trout 
and  a  half.  The  noise  was  occasioned  by  a  little  rotund 
personage,  who  had  sprung  from  the  mouldering  wall, 
and  now  stood  gazing  fixedly  on  the  terrified  Phadrig, 
who  continued  returning  that  steady  glance  with  a  half 
frightened,  half  crying  face — one  hand  fast  clenched 
upon  his  breast,  and  the  other  extended,  with  an  action 
of  avoidance  and  deprecation.  The  person  of  the 
stranger  was  stout  and  short,  rendered  still  more  so  by 
a  stoop,  which  might  almost  have  been  taken  for  a 
hump — his  arms  hung  forward  from  his  shoulders,  like 
those  of  a  long-armed  ape — his  hair  was  grey  and  bushy, 
like  that  of  a  wanderoo — and  hi§  sullen  grey  eye  seem- 
ed to  be  inflamed  with  ill-humour — his  feet  were  bare, 
and  as  broad  as  a  camel's — and  a  leathern  girdle,  buck- 
ling round  his  waist,  secured  a  tattered  grey  frieze 
riding- coat,  and  held  an  enormous  pair  of  shears,  which 
might  have  dipt  off  a  man's  head  as  readily,  perhaps, 
as  a  lock  of  wool.  This  last  article  of  costume  afforded 
a  sufficient  indication  to  Phadrig  that  he  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  awful  object  of  his  search. 

"  Well !  an'  who  are  you!"  growled  the  Sheep-shearer, 
after  surveying  Phadrig  attentively  for  some  moments. 

The  first  gruff  sound  of  his  voice  made  the  latter 
renew  his  start  arid  roar  for  fright ;  after  which,  com- 
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posing  his  terrors  as  well  as  he  might,  he  replied  in  the 
words  of  Antolycus — "  I  am  only  a  poor  fellow,  Sir." 

"  Well !  an'  what's  your  business  with  me?" 

"  A  cure,  Sir,  I  wanted  for  her.  A  cow  o'  mine, 
that's  very  bad  inwardly,  an'  we  can  do  nothen  for 
her  ~  an'  I  thought  maybe  you'd  know  what  is  it  ail'ded 
her — an'  prevail  on  THEM,"  (this  word  was  pronounced 
with  an  emphasis  of  deep  meaning,)  "to  leave  her  to 
uz." 

"  Huth  !"  the  Sheep-shearer  thundered  out  in  a  tone 
that  made  poor  Phadrig  jump  six  feet  backwards,  with 
a  fresh  yell,  "  do  you  daare  to  spake  o'  them  before  me. 
Go  along  !  you  villyan  o'  the  airth,  an'  wait  for  me 
outside  the  church,  an'  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  there  ; 
but,  first — do  you  think  I  can  get  the  gentlemen  to  do 
anything  for  me  gratish — without  offeren  'em  a  trate  or 
a  haip'orth  ?" 

"  If  their  honours  wouldn't  think  two  tinpennies  and 
a  fi'penny  bit  too  little — It's  all  I'm  worth  in  the  wide 
world." 

"  Well  I  we'll  see  what  they'll  say  to  it.  Give  it 
here  to  me.  Go  now — be  off  with  yourself — if  you 
don't  want  to  have  'em  all  a-top  of  you  in  a  minute." 

This  last  hint  made  our  hero  scamper  over  the  stones 
like  a  startled  fawn  ;  nor  did  he  think  himself  safe, 
until  he  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  canoe, 
and  where  he  expected  the  coming  of  the  Sheep-shearer 
— conscience-struck  by  the  breach  of  his  promise  to  his 
dying  Mauria,  and  in  a  state  of  agonizing  anxiety  with 
respect  to  the  lowing  patient  in  the  cow-house. 

He  was  soon  after  rejoined  by  Counor-of-the-sheep. 

"  There  is  one  way,"  said  he,  "  of  saving  your  cow — 
but  you  must  lose  one  of  your  childer  if  you  wish  to 
save  it." 

"  0  heaven  preserve  uz,  Sir,"  how  is  that,  if  you 
plase  ?" 
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"You  must  go  home,"  said  the  Sheep-shearer,  an' 
say  nothen  to  any  body,  but  fix  in  your  mind  which  o' 
your  three  childer  you'll  give  for  the  cow  ;  an'  when 
you  do  that,  look  in  his  eyes,  an'  he'll  sneeze,  and  don't 
you  bless  him  for  the  world.  Then  look  in  his  eyes 
again,  an'  he'll  sneeze  again,  an'  still  don't  think  o' 
blessen  him,  be  any  means.  The  third  time  you  look 
in  his  eyes,  he'll  sneeze  a  third  time — an'  if  you  don't 
bless  him  the  third  time,  he'll  die — but  your  cow  will 
live." 

"  An'  this  is  the  only  cure  you  have  to  gi'  me  ?"  ex- 
claimed Phadrig,  his  indignation  at  the  moment  over- 
coming his  natural  timidity. 

"  The  only  cure— It  was  by  a  dale  to  do  I  could  pre- 
vail on  them  to  let  you  make  the  choice  itself." 

Phadrig  declared  stoutly  against  this  decree,  and 
even  threw  out  some  hints  that  he  would  try  whether 
or  no  Shaun  Lauther,  or  Strong  John,  a  young  rival  of 
the  Sheep-shearing  fairy-Doctor,  might  be  able  to  make 
a  better  bargain  for  him  with  the  "  gentlemen." 

"  Shaun  Lauther  I"  exclaimed  Connor-of-the-sheep, 
in  high  anger — "  Do  you  compare  me  to  a  man  that 
never  seen  any  more  than  yourself? — that  never  saw  so 
much  as  the  skirt  of  a  dead  man's  shroud  in  the  moon- 
light— or  heard  so  much  as  the  moanen  of  an  old  sowlth* 
in  a  grave-yard  ?  Do  you  know  me  ? — Ask  them  that 
do — an'  they'll  tell  you  how  often  I'm  called  up  in  the 
night,  an'  kep  posten  over  bog  an'  mountain,  till  I'm 
ready  to  drop  down  with  the  sleep — while  feow  voices 
are  heard,  I'll  be  bail,  at  Shaun  Lauther's  windey — an' 
little  knollidge  given  him  in  his  drames.  It  is  then 
that  I  get  mine.  Didn't  I  say  before  the  King  o' 
France  was  beheaded,  that  a  blow  would  be  struck 
with  an  ax  in  that  place,  that  the  sound  of  it  would  be 
heard  all  over  Europe  ? — an'  wasn't  it  true  ?  Didn't  I 

*  Bodiless  spirit. 
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hear  the  shots  that  were  fired  at  Gribaralthur,  an'  tell 
it  over  in  Dooly's  forge,  that  the  place  was  relieved  that 
day  ? — an'  didn't  the  news  come  afterwards  in  a  month's 
time,  that  I  toult  nothen  but  the  thruth  ?" 

Phadrig  had  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  this  over- 
whelming list  of  interrogatories — but  to  apologise  for 
his  want  of  credulity,  and  to  express  himself  perfectly 
satisfied. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  put  forth  in  his  canoe  upon 
the  water,  and  prepared  to  return.  It  was  already 
twilight,  and  as  he  glided  along  the  peaceful  shores,  ho 
ruminated  mournfully  within  his  mind  on  the  course 
which  he  should  pursue.  The  loss  of  the  cow  would  be, 
he  considered,  almost  equivalent  to  total  ruin — and  the 
loss  of  any  one  of  his  lovely  children,  was  a  probability 
which  he  could  hardly  bear  to  dwell  on  for  a  moment. 
Still,  it  behoved  him  to  weigh  the  matter  well.  Which 
of  them,  now — supposing  it  possible  that  he  could  think 
of  sacrificing  any — which  of  them  would  he  select  for 
the  p'urpose  ?  The  choice  was  a  hard  one.  There  was 
little  Mauria,  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  little  girl — but  he 
could  not  for  an  instant  think  of  losing  her,  as  she  hap- 
pened to  be  named  after  his  first  wife.  Her  brother, 
little  Shamus,  wa$  the  least  useful  of  the  three,  but  he 
was  the  youngest  ! — "the  child  of  his  old  age — a  little 
one  !"  His  heart  bled  at  the  idea  ;  he  would  lose  the 
cow,  and  the  pig  along  with  it,  before  he  would  harm  a 
hair  of  the  darling  infant's  head.  He  thought  of  Patcy 
— and  he  shuddered — and  leaned  heavier  on  his  oars,  as 
if  to  flee  away  from  the  horrible  doubt  which  stole  into 
his  heart  with  that  name.  It  must  be  one  of  the  three, 
or  the  cow  was  lost  for  ever.  The  two  first  mentioned 
he  certainly  would  not  lose — and  Patcy — Again  lie 
bade  the  fiend  begone,  and  trembling  in  every  limb, 
made  the  canoe  speed  rapidly  over  the  tide  in  the  direc- 
tion of  liis  home. 
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He  drew  the  little  vessel  ashore,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards his  cabin.  They  had  been  waiting  supper  for 
him,  and  he  learned  with  renewed  anxiety,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude,  the  milch  cow,  had  rather  fallen 
away  than  improved  in  her  condition  during  his  absence. 
He  sat  down  in  sorrowful  silence,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  their  humble  supper  of  potatoes  and  thick  milk. 

He  gazed  intently  on  the  features  of  each  of  the  young 
innocents,  as  they  took  their  places  on  the  suggan  chairs 
that  flanked  the  board.  Little  Mauria  and  her  brother 
Shamus  looked  fresh,  mirthful  and  blooming,  from  their 
noisy  play  in  the  adjoining  paddock,  while  their  elder 
brother,  who  had  spent  the  day  at  school,  wore — or 
seemed  to  the"  distempered  mind  of  his  father,  to  wear 
a  look  of  sullenness  and  chagrin.  He  was  thinner,  too, 
than  most  boys  of  his  age — a  circumstance  which 
Phadrig  had  never  remarked  before.  It  might  be  the 
first  indications  of  his  poor  mother's  disease,  consump- 
tion, that  were  beginning  to  declare  themselves  in  his 
constitution,  and  if  so — his  doom  was  already  sealed — 
and  whether  the  cow  died  or  not,  Patcy  was  certain  to 
be  lost.  Still  the  father  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
resolve  on  any  settled  course,  and  their  meal  proceeded 
in  silence. 

Suddenly,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  lifted  by  some 
person  outside,  and  a  neighbour  entered  to  inform 
Phadrig,  that  the  agent  to  his  landlord  had  arrived  in 
the  adjacent  village,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  matters 
to  extremity  against  all  those  tenants  who  remained  in 
arrear.  At  the  same  moment  too,  a  low  moan  of  anguish 
from  the  cow  outside,  announced  the  access  of  a  fresh 
paroxysm  of  her  distemper,  which  it  was  very  evident 
the  poor  animal  could  never  come  through  in  safety. 

In  an  agony  of  distress  and  horror,  the  distracted 
father  laid  his  clenched  fingers  on  the  table,  and  looked 
fixedly  in  the  eyes  of  the  unsuspecting  Patcy.  The 
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child  sneezed,  and  Phadrig  closed  his  lips  hard,  for  fear 
a  blessing  might  escape  them.  The  child  at  the  same 
time,  he  observed,  looked  paler  than  before. 

Fearful  lest  the  remorse  which  began  to  awake  within 
his  heart  might  oversway  his  resolution,  and  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  unnatural  design,  he  looked  hur- 
riedly, a  second  time,  into  the  eyes  of  the  little  victim. 
Again  the  latter  sneezed — and  again  his  father,  using  a 
violent  effort,  restrained  the  blessing  which  was  strug- 
gling at  his  heart.  The  poor  child  drooped  his  head 
upon  his  bosom,  and  letting  the  untasted  food  fall  from 
his  hand,  looked  so  pale  and  mournful,  as  to  remind  his 
murderer  of  the  look  his  mother  wore  in  dying. 

It  was  long — very  long — before  the  heart-struck 
parent  could  prevail  on  himself  to  complete  the  sacri- 
fice. The  visitor  departed ;  and  the  first  beams  of  a 
full  moon  began  to  supplant  the  faint  and  lingering 
twilight  which  was  fading  in  the  west.  The  dead  of  the 
night  drew  on,  before  the  family  rose  from  their  silent 
and  comfortless  meal.  The  agonies  of  the  devoted  ani- 
mal now  drew  rapidly  to  a  close,  and  Phadrig  still  re- 
mained tortured  by  remorse  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
selfish  anxiety  on  the  other. 

A  sudden  sound  of  anguish  from  the  cow-house  made 
him  start  from  his  seat.  A  third  time  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  those  of  his  child — a,  third  time  the  boy  sneezed — but 
here  the  charm  was  broken. 

Milly  Rue,  looking  with  surprise  and  tenderness  on 
the  fainting  boy,  said — "  Why,  then,  heaven  bless  you 
child ! — it  must  be  a  cold  you  have  caught,  you're 
sneezen  so  often. 

Immediately,  the  cow  sent  forth  a  bellow  of  deep 
agony,  and  expired  ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  a  low  and 
plaintive  voice  outside  the  door  was  heard,  exclaiming — 
"  And  heaven  bless  you,  Milly  !  and  the  Almighty  bless 
you,  and  spare  you  a  long  time  over  your  children  !" 
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Phadrig  staggered  back  against  the  wall — his  blood 
froze  in  his  veins — his  face  grew  white  as  death — his 
teeth  chattered — his  eyes  stared — his  hair  moved  upon 
his  brow,  and  the  chilling  damp  of  terror  exuded  over 
all  his  frame.  He  recognised  the  voice  of  his  first  wife  ; 
and  her  pale,  cold,  eye  met  his  at  that  moment,  as  her 
shade  flitted  by  the  window  in  the  thin  moonlight,  and 
darted  on  him  a  glance  of  mournful  reproach.  He  co- 
vered his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  sunk,  senseless,  into  a 
chair  ; — while  the  affrighted  Milly,  and  Patcy,  who  at 
once  assumed  his  glowing  health  and  vigour,  hastened 
to  his  assistance.  They  had  all  heard  the  voice,  but  no 
one  saw  the  shade,  nor  recognised  the  tone,  but  the  con- 
science smitten  Phadrig. 

LONDON,  October  4,  1821. 

Seeing  that  so  great  a  man  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
did  not  esteem  it  beneath  him  to  enshrine  in  several  pages 
of  hard  latin,  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  people,  to 
whose  real  character  he  is  said  to  have  done  so  little 
justice,  we  cannot  claim  credit  for  much  humility  in  de- 
voting some  good  and  bad  English  to  the  same  purpose. 
They  are  foibles,  which  the  assaults  of  modern  intelli- 
gence have  "  dashed  to  air  like  dew-drops  from  the  lions 
mane."  But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  that 
information,  which  is  clippfng  the  wings  of  those  light 
and  fanciful  follies,  it  can  be  no  injury  to  lay  hold  on  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  legends  to  which  they  have 
given  rise,  and  preserve  them,  as  voyagers  do  their  knot- 
ted cords  of  measurement,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  way  that  magnificent  vessel,  the  human 
mind,  has  made  in  the  mighty  ocean  of  knowledge. 
What  might  not  be  made  of  the  people,  whose  very 
weaknesses  evince  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  reach  of 
imagination,  which  are  denied  to  many  a  cultivated  in- 
telect. 
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AN   IRISH   TRADITION. 


IN  the  cool  grey  of  a  fine  Sunday  morning  in  the 
month  of  June,  Shoresha  Hewer  (George  Howard,) 
dressed  out  in  a  shoot  of  clothes,  with  a  pair  of  runner 
leather  brogues  that  had  never  been  on  man  before,  set 
out  from  his  father's  little  cabin,  romantically  situated 
amidst  a  little  group  of  elder  and  ash  trees,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Flesk,  to  overtake  an  early  mass  in 
the  village  of  Abbeydorney.  Such  at  least,  to  the  old 
couple,  was  represented  as  the  ostensible  object  of  Sho- 
resha's  long  walk,  though  they  did  not  fail  to  hint  to 
one  another,  with  half-suppressed  smiles,  as  he  closed 
the  door  after  him,  that  his  views  were  not  altogether 
limited  to  the  sacred  ceremony.  What  was  really  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts  on  that  auspicious  morning,  as 
he  brushed  along  with  a  light  and  springing  step  over 
heather  or  tussock — whether  the  chapel,  where  he  was 
to  kneel  by  the  side  of  a  little  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  devo- 
tee, during  the  service,  and  the  long  and  digressive  ex- 
hortation ;  or  the  barn  of  Abbeydorney  cross  where  he 
was  to  commence  the  evening  dance  with  her,  it  would 
be  invidious  to  scrutinize,  and  was  especially  of  little 
consequence  on  this  occasion,  as  both  his  love  and  his 
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devotion  fell  prostrate  before  a  master-feeling  which 
suddenly  usurped  an  absolute  command  over  the  events 
of  the  day. 

As  he  was  trudging  along  a  low  monotonous  heath- 
covered  country,  whistling  the.  old  air  of  Thau  me  en  ci 
hulla  agus  dhusig  me,*  he  came  to  a  high  double  ditch, 
covered  with  blackthorn  bushes,  with  here  and  there 
the  decaying  trunk  of  an  old  oak  or  beech,  throwing 
forth  a  few  weakly  shoots,  which  still  waved  their  slen- 
der boughs  in  the  wind,  as  if  almost  in  mimickry  of  the 
mighty  arms  it  once  stretched  forth  over  the  fields.  He 
looked  along  the  bank,  and  observing  a  spot  where  the 
ascent  was  likely  to  prove  easy,  caught  hold  of  a  branch 
to  assist  him  in  mounting,  when  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
other  side,  and  a  rustling  among  the  bushes,  as  if  some 
one  was  making  his  way  through  ;  he  got  his  foot  on  a 
tuft  of  rushes  in  the  ditch-side  to  proceed,  when  sud- 
denly with  a  loud  exclamation  he  tumbled  backward 
into  the  field  ; — for  what  should  he  see  walking  upon 
the  top  of  the  ditch,  and  just  preparing  to  jump  down, 
but  two  well-shaped  middle-size  legs,  without  either  hip, 
body,  or  head.  It  was  just  as  if  they  had  been  cut  off 
a  little  above  the  knee,  and  though  there  was  nothing 
to  connect  or  regulate  their  movements,  they  climbed, 
jumped,  and  progressed  along  the  moor,  in  as  well  ad- 
justed steps,  as  if  the  first  dancing  master  of  the  county 
of  Kerry  had  been  superintending  their  movements. 
They  evidently  belonged  to  a  man,  as  appeared  not 
only  from  their  figure  and  size,  but  from  the  portion  of 
the  white  kerseymere  garment  which  buckled  at  the 
knee,  over  a  neat  silk  stocking.  The  shoes  were  square- 
toed,  of  Spanish  leather,  and  were  ornamented  with 
old-fashioned  silver  buckles,  such  as  had  not  been  used 
in  that  part  of  the  country  for  some  generations.  They 
had  slowly  passed  by  Shoresha,  and  already  left  him 

*  I  ain  asleep,  and  don't  wake  me. 
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staring  behind,  at  the  distance  of  a  good  stone-throw, 
before  he  recovered  from  his  astonishment  sufficiently 
to  think  of  rising,  which  he  accomplished  slowly,  and 
almost  involuntarily,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  legs, 
but  ejaculating  to  himself,  "  Blessed  mother  in  heaven  ! 
is  it  awake  or  draining  I  am.77  They  had  now  got  on 
so  far,  that  he  perceived  they  would  be  soon  out  of 
sight,  if  he  did  not  move  in  pursuit ;  so  abandoning 
Abbeydorney  and  its  inducements,  he,  without  hesita- 
tion, adopted  that  resolution. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  detail  all  the  ohs  !  the  Dhar 
a  dieus  !  the  monoms  I  that  escaped  from  Shoresha, 
time  after  time,  as  the  legs  hopped  over  a  trench,  picked 
their  steps  through  a  patch  or  bog,  or  pushed  through 
a  thicket.  He  was  before  long  joined  by  a  neighbour 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Listowel,  for  the  priest  to 
christen  his  child,  but  who  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  following  and  ascertaining  how  this  extraordi- 
nary phenonemon  should  end.  A  smith,  and  a  little 
boy  who  had  been  dispatched  to  fetch  him  from  the 
cross-road  by  a  traveller  to  get  a  few  nails  driven  into 
a  loosened  shoe,  soon  after  fell  in  with  him.  A  milk- 
maid laid  down  her  can  and  spancill,  and  some  ragged 
gorsoons  gave  over  their  early  game  of  goal,  as  they 
came  up,  and  so  great  were  the  numbers  collected  when 
they  approached  Listowel,  even  at  that  dewy  hour  of 
the  morning,  that  it  seemed  like  the  congregation  of 
some  little  village  chapel  moving  along  at  prayer  time. 

It  was  amusing  enough  when  they  arrived  at  the 
waters  of  the  Flesk,  to  observe  with  what  delicacy  and 
elegance  the  legs  tripped  over  it,  from  stepping  stone  to 
stepping  stone,  without  getting  spot  or  speck  on  the 
beautiful  silk  stockings.  They  now  cut  across  the 
country  at  a  nimble  gait,  the  procession  behind  length- 
ening every  hour,  and  increasing  in  clamorous  exclama- 
tions of  wonder  as  it  proceeded. 
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After  some  hard  walking,  they  descended  into  a 
wooded  glen,  where  the  tangled  underwood,  and  wild 
briar,  and  close  and  stopping  branches  of  the  alder  tim- 
ber, rendered  it  no  pleasant  travelling  to  such  as  were 
under  the  heavy  disadvantage  of  a  superincumbent 
body.  To  the  subjects  of  our  narrative,  which  were 
annoyed  by  no  such  lumber,  of  course  no  difficulties 
presented  themselves ; '  they  hopped  over  the  dense 
brushwood,  or  ducked  under  the  branchy  arms  of  oak 
or  elm  stretched  across  the  path,  with  equal  activity, 
while  the  most  eager  of  the  crowd  behind  were  eter- 
nally knocking  their  forehead  and  noses  against  some 
unobserved  bough,  or  dragging  their  tattered  clothes 
through  blackthorn  and  briar  :  several  wearied  and 
fretted  with  the  chase,  soon  fell  behind,  while  others, 
seeing  no  probability  of  any  intermediate  termination 
to  it,  and  although  ignorant  to  what  it  might  lead,  gave 
up  in  apprehension.  A  thousand  surmises  about  it 
were  already  afloat  ;  some  saying,  they  saw  them  going 
to  stop  once  or  twice,  and  that  they  certainly  would 
not  go  much  farther  ;  others  swearing  out,  that  "'twas 
faster  and  faster  they  were  walking  every  moment,  and 
that  the  dickens  a  one  of  'em  would  stop  or  stay  until 
they  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon."  Many  sug- 
gested that  it  was'nt  they  at  all  that  wer.e  there,  but 
only,  as  it  were,  the  shapes  of  'em  ;  and  that  they'd 
keep  going,  going,  ever,  until  it  was  night,  and  lead 
'em  all  into  some  wood  or  desert  place  ;  and  then  may- 
be, the  ground  to  open  beneath  'em  or  a  gush  of  wind 
to  come  by  and  sweep  'em  away  in  one  gwall,  so  that 
they'd  never  be  heard  of  after.  The  legs  had,  mean- 
time, crossed  a  shallow  part  of  the  river  Gale,  that 
stole  noiselessly  through  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and 
pressed  on  with  renewed  vigour  at  the  opposite  side. 
A  flat,  moorish,  uninteresting  looking  country,  fell  fast 
behind  them  ;  and  as  they  invariably  pursued'  the  most 
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direct  route  to  Tarbert,  the  tired  followers,  which  now 
consisted  chiefly  of  boys  and  young  men,  began  in  good 
earnest  to  suspect  that  town  to  be  their  real  destina- 
tion. They  were,  however,  soon  relieved  from  these  dis- 
agreeable anticipations,  when  the  legs  arrived  opposite 
a  place  called  Newtown-Sands,  made  a  sudden  stop, 
wheeled  the  toes  round  to  the  right,  and  almost  instantly 
sprang  across  a  little  trench  ;  they  then  advanced  ra- 
pidly towards  the  remains  of  aii  old  church,  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  there,  within  one  or  two  fields  of  the 
road.  There  are  but  three  roofless  walls  now  stand- 
ing ;  and  close  to  where  the  west  gable  formerly  stood, 
is  one  solitary  tree,  which  in  that  unwooded  and  almost 
uninhabited  region,  only  adds  to  the  universal  loneli- 
ness. There  are  a  few  graves  about,  but  even  these  are 
only  observable  on  a  very  close  approach,  so  buried 
are  they  in  the  long  rank  grass  and  weeds,  and  in  the 
fallen  rubbish  of  the  building.  To  one  of  these  which 
lay  close  to  the  south  wall,  our  heroes  moved  on,  but  at 
a  more  measured,  and  it  would  seem,  reverential  pace 
than  before  ;  and  kneeling  slowly  down  beside  it,  re- 
mained in  that  position  before  the  wandering  eyes  of 
the  few  who  had  persevered  in  the  pursuit,  and  had  now, 
one  after  another,  come  up.  As  their  courage  grew 
bolder  in  contemplating  the  pacific  and  holy  attitude  of 
the  legs,  they  began  gradually  to  contract  their  circle, 
and  creep  nearer  and  nearer  ;  but  the  closer  they  ap- 
proach, the  more  shadowy  did  the  objects  become, 
until  the  resemblance  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
fleecy,  almost  transparent  outline,  which  moment  after 
moment  was  less  defined,  and  at  last  melted  away  into 
thin  air. 

Such  was  the  story  that  occupied  the  thoughts  and 
tongues  of  all  the  gossips  from  Newtown-Sands  to  Ab- 
beydorney,  for  months  and  years  after.  As  the  occur- 
rence was  in  itself  quite  unique  in  its  kind,  even  those 
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who  pretended  to  the  most  intimate  communication  with 
the  spiritual  world,  as  well  as  the  confessed  and  best  ac- 
credited agents  cf  the  gentleman,  were  wholly  unable  to 
offer  any  thing  like  a  probable  explanation  of  it.  One 
old  blind  woman,  who  was,  indeed,  the  Lord  knows  how 
old,  and  was  wrinkled  and  grey  in  the  memory  of  the 
baldest  inhabitants  of  Abbeydorney,  called  to  mind  a 
tale  that  had  been  told  her  when  a  child,  which  perhaps 
may  be  said  to  give  some  clue  to  it. 

"There  lived,"  she  said,  "in  former  times,  a  lady  of 
immense  wealth,  who  had  a  strong  castJe  not  far  from 
Abbeydorney,  though  no  one  could  now  tell  where  ;  and 
two  great  lords  came  to  propose  for  her :  one  a  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  youth,  of  a  delicate  make  and  graceful 
manner  ;  the  other  a  dark,  stout,  athletic  figure,  but 
proud  and  uncourtly.  The  lady  liked  the  fair  lad  best, 
which  made  the  other  so  jealous  of  him,  that  he  was  de- 
termined, one  way  or  another,  to  compass  his  death. 
So  he  engaged  a  fellow,  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  get 
access  to  his  bed-room  at  night,  and  cut  off  his  head 
with  a  hatchet.  On  the  night  the  murder  was  to  be 
committed,  he  made  the  lad,  who  never  suspected  him, 
drink  more  wine  than  usual  after  dinner,  that  he  might 
be  wholly  incapable  of  resistance.  In  this  state  he  re- 
tired to  his  room,  where  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed 
without  undressing,  and,  as  it  awkwardly  enough  hap- 
pened, with  his  head  towards  the  bed's  feet.  In  a  few 
minutes  in  came  the  fellow  with  the  hatchet,  and  struck 
a  blow  that  he  thought  must  have  severed  the  head 
from  the  body,  but  it  was  the  two  legs  he  had  cut  off. 
Upon  this  the  young  lord  groaned,  and  immediately 
after  received  another  blow,  which  killed  him.  The 
corpse  was  put  into  a  sack,  and  carried  that  night  to 
Newtown-Sands,  where  it  got  Christian  Burial ;  but  the 
legs  were  thrown  into  a  hole  in  the  castle  garden,  and 
covered  up  with  earth.  The  lord  who  had  procured  the 
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murder,  the  next  day  pretended  to  the  lady  that  the 
blue-eyed  lad  had  returned  home  ;  upon  which,  not 
knowing  the  deceit,  she  became  quite  offended,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  after  agreed  to  marry  his  rival.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  joy  and  feasting  on  the  bridal  night,  there 
was  a  horn  blown  outside  the  castle,  and  soon  after, 
steps  were  heard  ascending  the  great  stair-case,  and  the 
door  of  the  bridal-hall  flew  open,  and  in  walked  two 
bodyless  legs.  Then  there  was  screaming,  and  running, 
and  the  bride  fainted  ;  but  the  legs  followed  the  bride- 
groom about  every  where,  until  he  quitted  the  castle  ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  wherever  he  looked  or  turned  to, 
from  that  hour,  he  saw  them  stalking  before,  or  beside, 
or  behind  him,  until  he  wasted  and  fell  into  a  decay. 
And  when  he  was  dying  he  confessed  the  whole,  and  de- 
sired the  assassin  might  be  searched  for  every  where,  to 
ascertain  from  him  where  the  legs  were  thrown,  that 
they  might  be  dug  up,  and  get  Christian  burial,  but  the 
villain  was  never  found  from  that  day  to  this,  and,  may 
be,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "the  legs  are  in  punish- 
ment this  way,  and  get  leave  to  walk  the  country  of  an 
odd  time  to  show  what's  happening  to  them,  and  make 
some  good  soul  search  them  out,  and  have  them  removed 
to  Newtown-Sands." 
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